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PREFACE 


SINCE  writing  the  study  of  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet 
included  in  this  book,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  verified  my  own  convictions  that  the  sorrows  of 
the  peasant-painter's  life  have  been,  by  certain  writers, 
very  much  exaggerated.  While  in  conversation  with  a 
well-known  collector  and  possessor  of  many  beautiful 
pictures  by  Millet,  I  mentioned  that  the  creator  of  a 
certain  drawing,  at  which  we  were  looking,  could  never 
have  been  as  unhappy  a  man  as  Millet  was  generally 
represented  to  be.  The  answer  that  I  received  was,  "No, 
he  was  not  always  unhappy.  Many  a  time  have  I  talked 
at  length  with  Madame  Millet  about  her  husband,  and 
she  assured  me  that  at  Barbizon  Millet  was  far  from 
unhappy:  there  he  had  everything  that  he  wanted." 

To  the  various  owners  and  others  by  whose  kind 
permission  I  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  pictures 
in  my  volume,  including  Sir  John  Day,  Messrs.  Obach, 
the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
M.  Durand-Ruel,  and  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  I  offer  my  best 
thanks.    As  what  is  biographical  in  these  pages  is 
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naturally  based  on  prior  records,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  all  the  authorities  whose  writings  have  been 
consulted.  A  list,  however,  of  some  of  the  principal 
works  from  which  I  have  gathered  my  information  is 
here  given,  and  to  those  of  these  authors  who  are  still 
alive  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness:  ''La 
Vie  et  I'CEuvre  de  J.  F.  Millet,"  A.  Sensier;  ''Souvenirs 
sur  Theodore  Rousseau,"  A.  Sensier;  "Jean-Fran9ois 
Millet,"  W.  E.  Henley;  "The  Painters  of  Barbizon," 
John  W.  Mollet;  "Jean-Fran9ois  Millet,"  Julia  Cart- 
wright;  "  The  Barbizon  School, "  D.  C.  Thomson;  "Pein- 
tres  et  Sculpteurs  Contemporains,"J.  Claretie;  "Maitres 
et  Petits  Maitres,"  P.  Burty;  "J.  F.  Millet,  Souvenirs 
de  Barbizon,"  Alexandre  Piedagnel. 

Arthur  Tomson. 

Wareham,  Dorset, 
September^  1903- 
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INTRODUCTION 

IT  is  due  very  possibly  far  more  to  the  extraordinary 
personality  of  Millet,  than  to  the  actual  circumstances 
which  attended  his  career,  that  his  biographers  have  with 
few  exceptions  accentuated,  perhaps  I  may  say  over- 
accentuated,  the  tragical  side  of  the  painter's  life.  His 
deprivations  have  been  taken  note  of,  and  they  were  not 
hard  to  see,  but  all  that  came  to  him  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  his  suffering  has  received  hitherto  but  very 
scant  recognition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  insist  that  Millet's  journey  through 
life  was  an  easy  one.  Hunger  he  felt,  and  the  need  of 
many  other  necessities  besides  food ;  and  worse,  it  was 
his  lot  often  to  see  those  who  were  dependent  on  him,  his 
wife  and  his  children,  with  their  wants  unsatisfied  ;  yet 
Millet's  life  cannot  have  been,  as  Alfred  Sensier  would 
have  us  believe,  one  long  foreshadowing  of  the  terrors 
of  Purgatory.  He  suffered  certainly,  but  he  had  within 
him  far  more  sources  of  happiness  than  belong  to  the 
majority  of  human  beings ;  and  was  there  ever  such  a 
life  as  Millet's,  one  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  was 
pursued  in  a  course  so  even,  without  any  deviation,  with- 
out any  retrogressions?    Every  recorded  thought  and 
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action  of  Millet's  ;  every  influence  that  surrounded  him, 
his  joys  and  his  sufferings,  that  we  know  of ;  all  appear 
to  have  been  especially  appointed  to  bring  about  the 
full  development  of  his  artistic  powers. 

Millet  was  born  of  peasant  folk,  and  from  them  he 
had  the  habit  of  simple  living,  and  a  powerful  physique. 
From  them  he  obtained  too  his  great  tenderness  towards 
the  people,  whom  he  was  destined  to  delineate  so  power- 
fully. By  working  with  his  folk  upon  the  farm  he  had 
not  only  the  opportunity  of  incessantly  watching  the  ap- 
pearance of  figures  in  different  sorts  of  toil,  but  he  obtained 
as  well  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  farm-labourer's  crafts. 
He  learnt  how  to  plough,  and  how  to  sow  ;  he  learnt  all 
about  the  peculiar  nature  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  every 
kind  of  domestic  animal ;  and  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  discomfort,  with  the  agony,  that  arises  from  con- 
tinuous bodily  exertion;  with  all  that  a  farm-labourer 
suffers  from  exposure  to  scorching  sun,  and  biting  wind, 
or  frost. 

Nor  did  this  family  of  peasants,  from  which  Millet 
sprang,  endow  the  boy  merely  with  bodily  strength,  and 
accustom  him  to  a  life  that  was  irksome  and  full  of  hard- 
ships. You  will  go  to  perdition  for  having  kept  him 
so  long,"  said  the  first  drawing-master  to  whom  Millet's 
father  showed  his  son's  drawings.  But  indeed  MiWet pere 
had  little  reason  for  loading  his  soul  with  remorse.  Him- 
self the  possessor  of  a  delightful  musical  talent,  he  had 
recognized  and  encouraged,  to  the  best  of  his  opportunity, 
everything  that  was  artistic  in  his  son's  temperament. 
No  time  had  in  fact  been  lost  by  Jean-Fran9ois  in  the 
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little  farm  in  the  valley  by  the  seashore.  It  was  as  if 
each  member  of  the  Millet  household  had  some  premo- 
nition of  the  great  future  of  the  boy  who  was  growing 
up  in  their  midst,  and  each  one,  like  the  fairy  god-parents, 
brought  some  gift  or  knowledge  that  was  to  be  of  special 
use  to  him  hereafter.  The  strong  religious  belief  that 
was  a.t  the  bottom  of  so  much  of  his  art,  and  that  in- 
fluenced his  entire  career,  was  due  more  particularly  to 
the  teaching  of  his  grandmother,  in  whose  hands  rested 
not  a  little  of  the  child's  early  training.  Francis  of  Assisi 
was  her  patron  saint,  and  after  this  saint  the  boy  was 
named,  and  together  with  the  name  the  boy  seems  to 
have  been  endowed  with  at  least  some  of  the  attributes 
of  the  great  lover  of  all  things  created  by  God.  The 
saint's  great  love  of  the  sky,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
fields  was  Millet's  ;  so  was  his  great  understanding  of 
the  birds  and  the  beasts— of  all  the  little  helpless  beings 
that  look  to  man  for  safety  and  assistance.  Saint  Francis's 
sympathy  with  all  his  fellow-creatures  was  shared  also 
to  a  great  extent  by  Millet — was  it  not  indeed  the  very 
soul  of  his  art  ? — and  that  comprehension  of  pain  and 
suffering  ;  of  their  necessity  in  this  world  ;  of  their  place 
in  the  development  of  the  soul,  the  essence  of  all  the 
teaching  of  Saint  Francis,  did  not  Millet  also  teach  the 
same  gospel  ?  His  life  was  one  long  propagation  of  it ; 
hardly  one  of  his  later  works  but  has  this  same  teaching 
for  its  particular  message. 

There  are  those  who  of  course  will  say  if  Millet  was 
gifted  to  some  extent  with  the  wide  sympathies  that  were 
a  part  of  the  holy  man  of  Assisi,  he,  at  any  rate,  had  none 
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of  that  joyousness  of  manner  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  Saint  Francis.  If  we  are  to  trust  implicitly  in  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  great  painter,  certainly  he  had 
not ;  and  it  was  his  sterner  moods  that  Millet  loved  best 
to  have  recorded,  and  of  which  he  himself  liked  best  to 
write.  Of  a  certain  photograph  of  the  artist — a  well- 
known  photograph,  a  portrait  that  was  obviously  taken 
when  the  artist  was  very  conscious  of  what  was  going 
on — Sensier  said  to  him  :  "You  look  like  a  leader  of 
peasants  who  is  about  to  be  shot."  And  Sensier  further 
records  that  his  remark  on  the  picture  was  very  well 
received  by  Millet.  But  for  all  this  there  is  evidence 
that  his  attitude  of  mind  was  not  habitually  a  grave  one; 
and  we  have  evidence  that  Millet  could  not  only  be 
genial,  but  was  a  lover  of  laughter;  no  matter  into  what 
abysmal  depths  his  moods  occasionally  led  him.  Millet 
was  the  father  of  nine  children.  Was  a  man  who  cared 
to  collect  so  many  young  people  about  him  likely  to  be 
given  over  entirely  to  sorrow  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible. 
And  that  he  was  fond  of  his  children  we  know.  His 
letters  to  Sensier  tell  of  his  concern  about  this  infant  or 
that,  which  happened  to  be  passing  through  some  crisis 
incidental  to  childhood;  and  both  Mr.  Edward  Wheel- 
wright and  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  his  pupils  and  friends, 
tell  us  that  every  evening  he  played  with  his  children  ; 
an  habitually  stern  man  does  not  play  with  his  children, 
because  they  will  not  play  with  him. 

That  Millet  was  a  good  playfellow  we  can  have  no 
doubt.  No  one  who  understood  children  as  he  did  could 
have  been  otherwise ;  no  one  with  the  gift  of  drawing 
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children  in  so  many  playful  attitudes  can  have  been  but 
a  sympathizer  with  them,  and  a  partaker  in  their  gayer 
moods.  For  this  love  of  children,  and  this  understanding 
of  them,  he  must  have  owed  not  a  little  to  his  grand- 
mother, to  Louise  Jumelin,  who  made  his  own  childhood 
a  precious  memory,  to  the  woman  who  used  to  awaken 
him  from  his  sleep  with  these  sweet  words — words  which 
must  have  acted  as  a  charm  to  him  through  the  whole 
day,  aye,  through  his  whole  life-time:  '^Wake  up,  my 
little  Franfois,  you  don't  know  how  long  the  birds  have 
been  singing  the  glory  of  God."  One  who  could  arouse 
her  little  charge  with  a  greeting  so  gentle  had  certainly 
a  claim  to  name  him  after  the  saint  who,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  began  his  well-known  address  to  a  great 
company  of  birds  :  My  little  sisters,  the  birds,  much 
bounden  are  ye  unto  God,  your  Creator,  and  alway 
in  every  place  ought  ye  to  praise  Him,  for  that  He  hath 
given  you  liberty  to  fly  about  everywhere,  and  hath  also 
given  you  double  and  triple  raiment." 

When  Jean-Fran9ois  grew  beyond  the  care  of  his 
grandmother  there  were  at  hand  those  who  were  well 
qualified  to  further  his  progress  in  life.  Of  his  father  we 
have  already  made  mention.  To  his  knowledge  of  music 
— he  taught  the  parish  choir  of  Gruchy — this  gentle 
peasant  possessed  certain  vague  yearnings  towards  the 
graphic  arts,  which  his  son  makes  manifest  to  us  by  the 
remembrance  of  such  remarks  as  these  :  Look  at  that 
tree — how  large  and  beautiful !  It  is  beautiful  as  a  flower." 
And  on  another  occasion,  this  time  an  observation  that 
might  have  come  almost  from  the  artist  himself :  See 
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that  house  half  buried  by  the  field  is  good  :  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  ought  to  be  drawn  that  way." 

But  by  the  side  of  Jean-Fran9ois  moved  a  figure  that 
had  perhaps  as  much  effect  upon  his  early  boyhood  as 
this  excellent  parent.  This  was  Charles  Millet,  his  great- 
uncle,  and  a  priest,  who  divided  his  time  in  labouring 
upon  the  farm  and  in  attending  to  his  little  nephews  and 
nieces,  or  in  giving  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  picturesque  person  is  this  uncle  of 
Millet's,  strong  in  body  and  strong  in  mind  ;  sometimes 
he  is  presented  to  us,  in  Jean-Fran9ois'  letters,  as  a  Her- 
culean person,  engaged  in  building  up  a  wall  of  stones 
which  four  ordinary  men  could  scarcely  lift ;  at  another 
time  he  is  presented  to  us  in  cassock  and  surplice  per- 
forming mass  before  some  naughty  little  boys,  with  Jean- 
Fran9ois  Millet  among  their  number.  But  at  all  times 
this  priest  impressed  upon  his  great-nephew  the  necessity 
of  being  industrious,  upright  and  courageous  ;  and  from 
him  proceeded  the  foundation  of  that  education — an 
education  which  was  developed  afterwards  by  the  Abbe 
Herpent  and  the  Abbe  Lebrisseux,  two  cures  of  Gruchy — 
an  education  that  sent  Millet  more  suitably  equipped  for 
the  task  that  lay  before  him  than  has  been  possibly  any 
artist  whose  name  has  been  written  large  in  history. 

Happy  was  Millet  in  his  instructors,  happy  were  his 
instructors  in  their  pupil.  Millet  had  no  yearning  after 
trivial  knowledge  ;  while  his  instructors  might  have  had 
but  one  desire,  which  was  to  impart  to  him  just  the 
teaching  that  was  most  suitable  to  a  boy  who  was  to 
become  a  great  painter  of  outdoor  subjects.   Latin  he 
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learnt,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  translate  the  Bucolics 
and  the  Georgics  with  so  much  facility  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  recognize  their  true  poetry.  We  are  told 
that  Virgil's  words,  ''It  is  the  hour  when  the  great 
shadows  descend  upon  the  plain,"  first  revealed  to  the 
boy  the  beauty  of  his  own  surroundings,  and  first  lit  that 
fire  which  was  to  be  productive  of  some  of  the  finest 
renderings  of  evening  scenes  that  the  world  is  likely  ever 
to  possess. 

Nor  did  Millet's  education  proceed  only  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  far-seeing  instructors.  At 
home  he  read  not  only  the  books  he  had  been  taught  to 
read,  including  the  Bible  and  Virgil,  but  he  devoured 
eagerly  all  the  literature  that  was  in  the  family  library. 
And  what  a  library  it  was  !  To  one  cognizant  with  the 
reading  of  an  English  farmer,  wealthy  or  not  wealthy,  its 
list  of  books  seems  almost  incredible.  The  lives  of  the 
saints  he  found  there,  and  the  Confessions  of  Saint 
Augustine,  St.  Francis  of  Salles,  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
religious  philosophers  of  Port  Royal,  and  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon.  As  to  his  Bible  and  Virgil,  he  read  and 
re-read  them,  and  always  in  Latin,  and  Sensier  says 
that,  "  I  have  never  seen  a  more  eloquent  translator  of 
these  two  books."  Instead  of  being  an  illiterate  person, 
indeed,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  Millet — "the  Wild  Man 
of  the  Woods,"  as  he  was  called  by  Delaroche's  pupils, 
among  whom  he  found  himself — was  already  a  really 
cultivated  man.  His  education  had  been  far  better  than 
if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  member  of  a  bourgeois,  or 
even  of  a  noble  family.  Its  great  characteristics  were  its 
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thoroughness,  its  simplicity  and  refinement,  the  very- 
characteristics  that  make  his  own  works  lovable. 

At  all  opportunities,  when  his  work  permitted  him, 
Jean-Fran9ois  employed  his  time  in  reading.  At  Cher- 
bourg, where  Millet  first  became  the  pupil  of  a  matured 
artist,  although  he  never  became  the  pupil  of  any  artist 
except  in  name,  we  find  Millet  absorbed  in  divers  sorts 
of  literature.  "He  read  everything,"  said  Sensier,  ''from 
the  Almanach  Boiteux  of  Strasbourg  to  Paul  de  Kock, 
from  Homer  to  Beranger:  he  also  read  with  delight 
Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  Cooper,  Goethe's 
'Faust,'  and  the  German  Ballads."  He  loved  the  prose 
of  Victor  Hugo;  we  are  told  its  strong  rhythm  won  him 
completely;  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  great 
writer's  descriptions  of  the  sea,  which  must  again  and 
again  have  found  their  echo  among  his  own  recollection 
of  his  seaside  home  at  La  Hague.  The  books  of  Walter 
Scott,  it  is  said,  he  read  again  a  little  later  in  life,  and 
then  he  found  that  the  novels  of  the  wizard  of  the 
north,  except  "Red  Gauntlet,"  had  for  him  lost  all  their 
savour. 

When  he  went  to  Paris  he  turned  his  attention  more 
to  the  literature  of  art.  After  he  left  Delaroche's  studio 
he  frequently  visited  the  library  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  where 
he  studied  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Jean  Cousin, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  the  artists  in  fact  who  could  afford 
him  just  the  information  that  he  required.  But  we  find 
him  of  course  most  drawn  towards  anything  that  referred 
to  Michael  Angelo;  be  it  book,  or  manuscript,  every 
record  of  the  master  he  studied  with  avidity. 
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Fortunate  indeed  was  Millet  in  his  birth,  and  his 
bringing  up.  His  parents  passed  on  to  him  no  bourgeois 
instincts  to  fight  against;  no  vulgar  desires  to  crop  up 
like  weeds  again  and  again  in  the  garden  of  his  mind. 
The  outlook  on  things  in  general  that  he  inherited  was 
the  outlook  of  a  peasant,  simple  and  dignified,  and  with- 
out any  suggestion  whatever  of  unworthy  ambitions. 
Upon  this  strong  basis  he  was  able  to  nurse  the  plant 
of  his  genius  with  a  surety  of  success,  without  fear  of 
any  foul  growths:  from  the  very  outset,  in  fact.  Millet 
seems  to  have  conducted  his  career  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  a  man  who  was  building  his  house  upon  a  rock. 
This  certainty  of  himself  was  evident  in  his  dealings 
with  his  masters,  and  evident  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow-students.  It  led  him  sometimes  into  acts  of  dis- 
courtesy; but  these  acts  occurred  mostly  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  when  an  understanding  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  was  naturally  wanting  in  him.  The  pride  in 
himself,  of  which  he  at  no  time  failed  to  be  deeply  con- 
scious, he  announced  perhaps  too  publicly  in  his  youth. 
But  one  can  understand  how  it  was  he  became  then  often 
mastered  by  a  knowledge  of  his  superiority  over  those 
who  surrounded  him.  He  knew  that  he  came  of  a  stock 
that  had  supported  itself  without  any  suspicion  of  false 
trading,  by  taking  no  advantage  of  a  neighbour's  weak- 
ness, or  failure,  or  by  any  of  the  different  opportunities 
that  are  sought  by  the  followers  of  any  commercial 
career.  His  ancestors  he  knew  had  won  their  bread  by 
wrestling  with  the  elements,  as  Adam  and  Eve  had  done, 
and  were  beholden  to  no  man  for  it;  and  he  knew  that 
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he  profited  by  the  simple,  just  Hves  of  those  from  whose 
house  he  had  come.  He  could  review  all  the  mental 
portraits  that  he  possessed  of  the  little  party  that  had 
domiciled  at  Gruchy  and  find  no  characteristic  that  he 
would  have  wished  away,  or  even  preferred  to  have  been 
blurred.  Millet,  too,  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  education  to  that  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  The  wearisome  studio, 
slang,  the  tedious  jokes  of  the  illiterate  students  at 
Delaroche's  studio,  we  are  told,  were  irksome  to  him., 
"The  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods"  had  read  too  deeply 
for  his  fellow-pupils;  what  was  very  humorous  to  themi 
was  without  any  sparkle  to  his  more  cultivated  mind. 

About  his  tastes  in  art  we  know  too  that  he  at  no 
time  had  any  doubts.  They  were  stated  distinctly  in  two 
drawings  that  he  took  with  him  to  Cherbourg,  where 
his  father  first  sought  for  him  a  master;  and  the  pictures 
that  he  left  unfinished,  when  he  died,  were  conceived  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  drawings,  only  they  showed  a 
more  developed  mind,  and  a  more  masterly  hand.  Millet 
knew  that  he  had  within  him  a  force  that  would  in  days  to 
come  give  rise  to  a  Gospel  among  all  lovers  of  art,  and 
that  to  the  end  of  his  life  must  be  a  source  of  indescrib- 
able joy  to  himself,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  went 
about  with  his  head  too  much  in  the  air;  that  he,  when 
he  first  arrived  in  Paris,  made  scarcely  any  friends;  that 
he  preferred  to  wander  about  picture  galleries,  to  look 
there  at  the  pictures  by  ancient  masters,  with  something 
in  them  akin  to  his  own  thought,  and  to  brood  over  the 
satisfaction  that  was  within  him. 
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Deep  indeed  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  that 
Millet  always  felt  within  him,  and  it  is  for  want  of  an 
understanding  of  that  inward  satisfaction  that  many  have 
quite  unnecessarily,  I  think,  dubbed  Millet  a  martyr. 
There  was  no  period  of  his  existence  at  which  the  artist 
was  not  leading  his  own  life.  There  are  those  who  will 
point  to  his  return  from  Cherbourg  to  the  family  farm, 
after  the  death  of  Millet  pere^  and  to  the  painting  of 
the  Boucher  pastiches^  and  ask  if  Millet  preferred  to  do 
these  things.  With  regard  to  the  return  to  the  farm; 
undoubtedly  the  act  brought  with  it  a  certain  compensa- 
tion.   Millet  was  very  fond  of  the  Gruchy  home;  but 
that  fondness,  of  course,  would  hardly  have  taken  him 
away  from  the  practice  of  his  beloved  art.   It  is  possible 
a  far  more  potent  influence  kept  him  at  Gruchy  during 
that  time.   Like  his  namesake,  St.  Francis,  he  was  not 
averse  to  suffering  for  any  object  that  appealed  to  his 
imagination.    That  his  capacity  for  suffering  was  as 
boundless  as  that  of  St.  Francis,  or  his  ecstacy  during 
the  period  of  endurance  so  sublime,  I  do  not  pretend, 
but  that  Millet  loved  to  crucify  himself  is  evident  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  his  career,  but  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  it.    Half  the  difficulties  that  beset 
Millet  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  were  of  his  own  making; 
and  some  things  that  he  did  are  entirely  mysterious  to 
one  without  a  key  to  the  painter's  soul.    That  key  is  to 
be  found,  I  think,  in  the  artist's  ecstatic  reverence  for 
suffering;  in  his  perpetual  reference  to  it  in  his  letters; 
in  his  continual  delineation  of  it  in  his  own  pictures. 
The  intense  fascination  that  the  idea  of  a  tormented 
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being  had  for  him  is  conveyed  in  a  description  that  he 
wrote  of  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo:  "  But  when  I 
saw  the  drawing  of  Michel- Angelo  which  represented  a 
fainting  man,  it  was  another  thing.  The  expression  of 
the  slackened  muscles,  the  flat  surfaces,  the  lines  of  this 
figure  all  relaxed  by  physical  suffering,  affected  me.  I 
felt  as  I  if  was  tormented  with  him." 

There  was  about  Millet  undoubtedly  the  making  of  a 
martyr,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  this 
germ  might  have  been  developed  had  not  Millet  been 
surrounded  by  influences  which  bound  him  to  life  and 
to  accomplish  the  life's  work  that  had  been  appointed 
for  him.  Each  one  of  these  influences  is  a  pleasant 
matter  to  dwell  upon.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  pleasant 
haven  of  his  home  where  all  had  been  ordered  for  his 
future  well-being,  with  an  almost  scientific  exactitude, 
no  sooner  had  he  thrown  himself  upon  the  broad  world 
of  Paris,  than  there  came  to  him  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  tender  care  which  had  surrounded  him  at  Gruchy. 
Men  and  women  certainly  he  held  aloof  from,  because 
those  that  he  at  first  encountered  were  not  to  his  liking, 
but  art  was  waiting  for  him  like  a  fostering  mother,  and 
for  a  while  every  need  of  his  was  satisfied,  as  he  wandered 
about  amazed  and  delighted  in  the  beautiful  worlds  that 
had  been  opened  out  to  him  by  art's  chosen  apostles. 

In  time,  when  the  desire  and  power  to  create  came 
upon  him,  came  also  such  sympathizers  in  his  eff'orts  as 
he  most  needed.  Around  Millet  there  appears  always  to 
have  been  a  crowd  of  friends,  ministering  to  him  accord- 
ing to  their  own  capabilities,  attending  to  one  or  other 
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of  his  wants;  some  of  them  remained  about  him  until 
death  put  an  end  to  their  office.  In  Paris  we  find  Diaz 
using  all  his  eloquence,  and  he  was  a  vehement  talker, 
on  Millet's  behalf;  while  Charles  Jacque,  Dupre,  and 
Barye,  and  a  host  of  others  brought  to  him  friendship, 
and  what  to  an  artist  is  more  necessary  than  friendship, 
a  sympathy  with,  if  not  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
objects  of  his  art. 

Many  hardships  had  Millet  to  endure  in  Paris,  but 
never  had  he  to  endure  these  alone.  Always  we  read  of 
men  flitting  in  and  out  of  his  studio,  bringing  to  him 
consolation  and  comradeship,  if  they  could  not  bring  to 
him  money;  bringing  to  him  encouragement  and  under- 
standing of  his  art  if  they  could  not  find  for  him  a  fresh 
buyer.  Nor  did  Millet  have  to  go  far  through  life  before 
he  found  a  woman  ready  to  share  his  fate — a  girl  of 
Cherbourg,  a  Mile.  Pauline-Virginie  Ono  married  the 
painter  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Certainly 
this  marriage  was  not  entirely  a  fortunate  one,  but  ill- 
health  rather  than  discord  was  the  cause  of  their  un- 
happiness.  Madame  Millet  was  a  delicate  woman  at  all 
times,  and  was  utterly  unfitted  to  live  the  simple  life  that 
Millet  was  often  obliged,  but  at  all  times,  in  accordance 
with  his  peasant  upbringing,  preferred  to  live.  Soon  after 
his  wife's  death,  which  happened  within  four  years  of  his 
marriage.  Millet  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  another 
woman  ready  to  take  her  place.  Of  this  second  Madame 
Millet  we  get  no  very  vivid  portrait  from  any  biographer 
of  the  painter.  Sensier  tells  us  how  Millet  discovered 
that  she  "loved  him  secretly,"  and  he  married  her.  Of 
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her  part  in  Millet's  life  as  an  artist  we  know  little.  Edward 
Wheelwright  tells  us  that  she  was  ''a  quiet,  reserved 
woman,"  and  that  Millet  would  often  pat  her  on  the  back 
and  address  her  as  *'my  old  woman."  We  may  gather 
from  this  that  he  regarded  her  with  content,  that  what- 
ever part  he  had  intended  her  to  fulfil  in  his  life  that  she 
had  fulfilled.  We  know  that  Millet  must  have  been  fond 
of  children,  and  she  bore  him  nine.  We  know  that  Millet 
had  a  keen  interest  in  all  sorts  of  domesticities — hence 
the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures — and  she  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  domestic  of  women.  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  one  who  had  had  the  bringing  up  of  a  French 
peasant  would  feel  aggrieved  if  his  wife  did  not  prove  to 
be  for  him  an  intellectual  companion.  That  she  did, 
however,  take  an  important  part  in  his  artistic  career  on 
one  occasion  we  do  know.  It  was  to  his  wife  that  Millet 
appealed  when  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  what  light  his 
painting  of  the  nude  was  regarded  by  the  general  public, 
and  without  her  consent  he  might  never  have  become 
Millet,  the  painter  of  the  country.  Millet,  the  painter  of 
peasant  life.  How  many  artists  must  have  read  this  story 
of  Madame  Millet's  fidelity  with  wonder.  How  many 
men  must  have  wished  that  to  them  also  had  been  granted 
such  numerous  and  devoted  friends.  No!  Millet's  life 
was  not  all  a  gloomy  one.  It  had  its  dark  passages  as 
well  as  its  sunlit  ones.   But  so  have  all  lives. 

Taking  the  bad  with  the  good  there  still  remains  a 
good  deal  about  Millet's  life  that  must  fill  many  a  fairly 
contented  man  with  envy.  Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  his  capacity  for  suffering  and  his  knowledge 
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of  its  worth.  ''I  don't  want  to  stop  pain,"  he  wrote  to 
Sensier,  ''or  find  a  formula  which  will  make  me  indiffer- 
ent or  a  Stoic.  Pain  is,  perhaps,  that  which  makes  an 
artist  express  himself  most  distinctly." 

With  regard  to  the  Boucher  pastiches^  may  it  not  be 
that  a  little  too  much  has  been  made  of  their  levity  and 
the  antipathy  that  the  artist  must  have  experienced  in 
their  undertaking?  Those  that  I  have  seen  certainly  were 
conceived  in  an  antique  spirit — there  was  a  great  gulf 
between  them  and  anything  done  by  Boucher — and  could 
Millet  himself  have  been  so  shocked  by  the  remarks  that  he 
heard  before  one  of  his  own  pictures — on  the  occasion  when 
he  decided  to  abandon  the  painting  of  the  nude — if  he 
had  ever  painted  anything  with  a  lewd  intention?  Millet 
could  never  have  contemplated  the  prospect  of  continu- 
ally painting  "Boucher /a^zf/r^^^,"  as  he  himself  called 
them ;  but  could  he  not  have  undertaken  them  every  bit 
as  much  with  the  desire  of  forwarding  his  own  artistic 
advancement,  as  with  the  hope  of  making  money?  About 
the  time  of  their  production  he  was  groping  here  and 
there  for  methods  of  expression ;  and  just  as  certain  well- 
known  writers  have  learnt  to  write  by  assuming  the  style 
now  of  one  master,  now  of  another,  so  Millet,  before  his 
own  style  was  arrived  at,  was  known  to  make  somewhat 
similar  experiments.  The  most  frivolous  part  of  the 
Boucher  pastiches  was  undoubtedly  their  titles — which 
were  provided  by  his  faithful  friend,  Marolle,  who  also 
helped  Millet  to  dispose  of  these  pictures — and  that  Millet 
himself  gained  artistically  while  making  these  pastiches 
he  himself  admits;  he  gained  in  certainty  of  touch,  and 
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made  a  further  escape  from  the  leaden  hues  which  he  had 
been  too  prone  to  repeat  in  some  of  his  earlier  work. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Paris, 
Millet  must  have  been  seeking  for  his  metier^  and  to  have 
been  searching  for  a  method  of  uttering  his  thoughts  in 
paint.  For  the  most  part  he  chose  during  that  time  just 
the  sort  of  subjects  that  were  most  suitable  to  his  studies; 
the  sort  of  motives  that  bound  him  down  by  none  of  the 
tiresome  chains  of  necessary  realism. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  obtained  all  that,  for  him, 
was  obtainablefrom  those  studies, quite  as  much  as  the  idle 
wordsof  theloiterers  before  the  picture  in  theshopwindow, 
might  have  made  him  realize  that  the  time  had  come  to 
search  farther  afield  for  motives  which  he  could  treat 
with  a  fresh  individuality.  It  is  futile  to  think  that  Millet 
could  have  concerned  himself  in  making  this  new  venture 
only  by  the  chance  utterances  of  two  or  three  men  in  the 
street,  when  he  himself  was  perfectly  capable  of  gauging 
the  sentiment  that  these  pictures,  spoken  of  so  lightly, 
were  able  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  any  true  lover  of  art, 
which  he  must  have  known  was  just  the  sentiment  that 
had  inspired  him  while  producing  the  pictures.  While 
searching  about  then  for  fresh  fields  for  artistic  adventures 
it  occurred  to  him  to  make  use  of  what  was  almost  his 
birthright — acomplete  understanding  of  all  that  pertained 
to  peasant  life;  all  that  he  had  an  inborn  sympathy  with; 
all  that  he  knew  by  hard  experience  and  constant  ob- 
servation. 

The  renunciation  of  the  painting  of  the  nude  had  its 
commercial  disadvantages,  which  must  have  added  not 
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a  little  zest  to  the  idea  of  his  proposed  return  to  country 
life,  and  we  can  understand  that  when  Millet  referred  in 
his  speech  to  his  wife  to  the  suffering  that  his  search  for 
new  subjects  must  bring  to  him,  there  was  in  his  heart 
a  glow  which  to  some  people  may  seem  fantastic,  but 
which  for  all  that  had  nothing  about  it  that  was  not 
entirely  noble. 

At  Barbizon  we  find  Millet  in  raptures  over  his  en- 
vironment; over  his  peasant's  cottage — he  was  inclined 
to  be  angry  with  a  certain  journalist  who,  many  years 
afterwards,  called  it  a  "villa" — and  with  his  barn-like 
studio.  Sensier  writes  '  *  such  a  studio ! ' '  and  dwells  coldly 
upon  the  limitations  of  the  artist's  little  house.  But  many 
of  us  have  discovered  retreats,  dear  enough  to  our  hearts, 
which  have  been  described  by  our  friends  in  terms  quite 
as  cold  as  those  applied  by  Sensier  to  Millet's  little  studio 
and  home  at  Barbizon  ;  but  such  friends  had  little  real 
converse  with  our  inner  selves,  and  had  measured  our 
joys  by  what  pleased  them,  not  by  what  pleased  us;  our 
sufferings,  by  what  troubled  them,  and  not  by  what  was 
likely  to  trouble  us;  and  one  often  wonders  whether 
Sensier,  although  he  must  have  said  to  Millet  many  things 
that  were  comforting  about  his  art,  ever  came  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  comprehending  the  various  parts 
that  went  to  make  up  Millet  the  man. 

To  Jean-Francois  Millet  much  of  his  life  at  Barbizon 
must  have  been  almost  ideal.  It  would  be  futile  of  course 
to  pass  over  the  rejections  at  the  Salon,  the  hard  intervals 
while  he  battled  with  creditors,  the  times  when  he  was 
a  victim  to  sickness.   It  would  be  futile  also  to  pass  over 
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the  daily  raptures  that  must  have  been  his  as  he  saw 
enacted  before  him  nature's  daily  poem — the  coming  and 
going  of  the  daylight,  thewaxing  andwaningof  the  moon, 
the  play  of  starlight  in  the  heavens — as  he  saw  the  life 
that  was  going  on  about  him ;  the  life  in  the  fields,  the 
life  in  the  forest ;  as  he  watched  the  movements  of  the 
woodmen,  of  the  farm-labourers,  of  the  shepherds  and 
the  harvesters,  and  the  men  digging  in  the  fields ;  when 
he  recognized  what  all  these  sights  meant  to  him  not 
only  as  subjects  of  so  many  pictures,  the  painting  of 
which  he,  in  all  his  life,  might  never  even  hope  to  entirely 
accomplish,  but  also  as  food  for  the  very  sort  of  con- 
templation that  his  soul  was  most  in  need  of.  These 
sights  he  was  familiar  with  from  his  childhood ;  but 
before  he  had  watched  from  afar  off,  although  he  himself 
had  taken  part  in  much  of  the  field-labourer's  toil ;  his 
stay,  however,  in  Paris  had  enriched  his  mind,  and  he 
returned  to  the  country,  to  Barbizon,  to  find  that  nature 
was  now  ready  to  provide  him  with  a  new  sort  of  inti- 
macy, that  she  was  ready  to  converse  with  him,  to  take 
him  to  her  arms  as  a  friend. 

This  solemn  converse  with  nature  must  have  made  for 
Millet  an  inner  life  that  nothing  ever  really  interfered 
with,  not  even  debts,  or  prosperity,  the  vagaries  of  juries, 
or  the  weight  of  sickness.  Nothing,  even  according  to 
Sensier,  ever  appears  to  have  interfered  with  the  course 
of  his  production — of  paintings,  drawings,  pastels,  each 
one  indicative  of  some  beautiful  vision  that  had  haunted 
him,  of  some  aspect  of  nature  that  he  had  hitherto  not 
sufficiently  recorded,  of  some  incident  in  the  lives  of  the 
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beings  who  lived  on  such  intimate  relations  with  nature, 
and  whose  temperament  he  knew  so  well,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  deprivations  he  wished  his  more  enlightened 
fellow-creatures  to  understand.  Nothing  interfered  with 
this  continued  stream  of  masterpieces,  of  which  each  one 
might  almost  be  considered  as  a  fragment  from  Millet's 
dream-life,  until  Death  notified  to  Millet  that  he  could 
lay  aside  his  brush  and  pencil  without  fear  or  regret,  and 
with  head  upraised  enter  the  Valhalla  of  the  Great. 

Now  and  again  Millet  admits  us  into  this  dream-life, 
not  by  pictures,  but  through  another  medium  that  he 
could  employ  almost  as  vividly  as  he  could  handle  paint — 
by  words.  To  Sensier  he  writes:  *'Do  you  hear  the 
witches'  sabbath  over  there  at  the  end  of  Bas-Breau — 
the  cries  of  strangling  children,  and  the  laugh  of  the 
convicts  ?  Yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  song  of  night-birds, 
and  the  last  cry  of  the  crows.  Everything  frightens  when 
night,  '  the  unknown,'  succeeds  light.  All  legends  have 
a  source  of  truth,  and  if  I  had  a  forest  to  paint  I  would 
not  want  to  remind  people  of  emeralds,  topazes,  a  box 
of  jewels  ;  but  of  its  greennesses  and  its  darkness  which 
have  such  a  power  on  the  heart  of  man.  See  the  break- 
ing of  those  great  rocks,  thrown  here  by  the  strength  of 
the  elements,  a  prehistoric  deluge!  It  must  have  been 
fearful,  grinding  in  its  jaws  a  generation  of  men,  when 
the  great  waters  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
alone  the  Spirit  of  God  survived  the  disaster.  The  Bible 
paints  it  in  these  words  :  '  Et  Spiritus  Dei  superabat 
super  aquas.'  Poussin  alone,  perhaps,  understood  this 
'  end  of  the  world.'  " 
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Has  any  writer  brought  to  bear  upon  a  description  of 
a  forest  scene  at  eventide  an  imagination  more  lucid  ? 
Here  again  he  writes  graphically  of  the  night:  ^'Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  could  make  those  who  see  my  work  feel 
the  splendours  and  terrors  of  the  night!  One  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  people  hear  the  songs,  the  silences,  and 
murmurings  of  the  air.  They  should  feel  the  Infinite.  Is 
there  not  something  terrible  in  thinking  of  these  lights 
which  rise  and  disappear,  century  after  century,  without 
varying  ?  They  light  both  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men, 
and  when  our  world  goes  to  pieces  the  beneficent  sun  will 
watch  without  pity  the  universal  desolation."  A  note  so 
solemn  is  struck  in  both  these  extracts  that  some  readers 
may  well  ask  if  such  a  writer  could  at  any  time  be  joyful? 
Indeed  he  could.  Although  one  aspect  of  nature  called 
more  particularly  to  Millet  for  description  and  pictorial 
treatment,  although  he  felt  the  necessity  of  picturing  one 
side  of  life  more  than  others,  and  whatever  there  was 
that  was  divine  about  the  peasant  was  revealed  to  him 
more  particularly  when  the  labourer  was  at  his  hardest 
toil,  yet  Millet's  mind  was,  like  most  delicately  tuned 
minds,  like  a  beautifully  strung  Aeolian  harp,  which, 
because  it  responded  to  the  music  of  one  breath  of  wind, 
must  of  necessity  also  respond  to  a  breath  that  came 
from  another  direction.  It  was  denied  to  him  to  be  boister- 
ous, but  boisterous  natures  are  in  accord  with  nothing 
that  is  beautiful;  yet  in  many  of  Millet's  pictures  a  gentle 
gaiety,  a  gentle  satisfaction  with  things,  is  distinctly 
evident.  What  a  pretty  delight  with  the  tenderer  side  of 
life  one  sees  in  some  of  his  pictures  of  mothers  and  child- 
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ren.  How  gay  and  childish  and  unconscious  are  his 
children,  how  full  of  solicitude  and  pride  are  his  mothers ; 
and  than  **The  First  Steps,"  the  picture  of  a  kneeling 
man  with  his  arms  outstretched,  waiting  for  a  tottering 
infant  whom  a  young  mother  is  about  to  launch  on  its 
perilous  career,  there  is  in  all  art  no  sweeter  rendering 
of  a  domestic  scene;  its  quiet  joyousness  gives  one  very 
much  the  same  experience  as  a  group  of  spring  flowers. 

That  gentle  satisfaction  with  life  could  dominate  the 
painter  we  know  by  many  a  picture.  More  particularly 
are  we  told  of  it  by  many  of  his  studies  of  shepherdesses, 
those  of  them  that  are  bathed  in  golden  sunshine,  that 
present  to  us  always  a  slim  girl,  intensely  virginal  in 
aspect,  sometimes  knitting,  sometimes  wrapt  in  thought, 
but  always  surrounded,  she  and  her  sheep,  whether  they 
are  by  the  roadside,  in  the  harvest-fields,  or  by  the 
borders  of  a  forest,  by  an  atmosphere  of  brooding  peace. 
In  his  rendering  of  trees,  in  his  drawing  of  the  stems 
and  their  leaves,  and  the  irregularities  of  their  bark,  we 
see  this  same  satisfaction  with  things,  this  same  capacity 
for  surrendering  himself  absolutely  to  the  less  heroic 
aspects  of  nature.  Millet  himself  wrote:  Some  slander 
me  by  saying  that  I  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
charms  of  the  country.  I  find  there  much  more  than 
charms — I  find  countless  splendours.  With  my  critic  I 
see  and  admire  the  little  flowers  of  the  field  of  which 
Christ  said,  /  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his 
glory ^  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  I  see  beauty 
in  the  haloes  of  the  dandelions,  but  also  the  sun  which 
spreads  out  beyond  the  world  its  glory  of  clouds."  And, 
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indeed,  Millet  did  not  only  see,  but  expressed  these 
things,  and  expressed  them  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
form  and  sentiment,  which  is  quite  remarkable.  Who, 
knowing  the  painter's  celebrated  picture  of  a  shepherdess 
and  her  sheep  in  a  harvest  field,  has  not  noted  the  artist's 
playfully  earnest  insistence  of  the  dandelion  heads 
that  are  dotted  over  the  foreground;  all  so  accurately 
modelled,  so  justly  illuminated,  so  sympathetically  de- 
scribed? Another  example  will  be  discovered  in  the 
beautiful  pastel  "Spring  Flowers."  Here  are  daffodils 
set  in  clumps  at  the  foot  of  some  birch  stems;  they  are 
drawn  broadly  enough,  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  more  commonplace  drawings  of 
flowers.  But  I  know  that  when  daffodils  are  not  in 
bloom,  and  I  want  to  see  a  presentment  of  daffodils — 
for  daffodils  bring  always  pleasant  thoughts — it  is  to  a 
reproduction  of  this  pastel  that  I  would  go  rather  than 
to  any  picture  of  these  flowers  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
because  if  the  picture  does  not  show  one  all  the  form  it 
shows  one  the  spirit  of  the  daffodil. 

Those  who  would  paint  Millet's  life  as  one  long 
martyrdom,  can  surely  have  tasted  none  of  the  pleasures 
that  were  Millet's  in  plenty.  They  can  have  tasted  none 
of  the  pleasures  of  an  absolute  self-surrender  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nature,  and  of  the  revelations  that  follow  such 
a  surrender.  They  can  know  nothing  of  the  secret  plea- 
sures of  nursing  such  revelations  in  the  mind  until  they 
take  some  form  suitable  for  pictorial  treatment;  they  know 
nothing  of  the  pride  that  belongs  to  the  recipient  of  some 
new  conception — of  some  new  message  that  appears  to 
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have  come  almost  from  the  heavens.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  excitement  of  composition,  and  the  joys  and  fears 
that  follow  the  further  development  of  the  picture — those 
joys,  those  glimmering"  promises  of  a  successful  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream ;  those  fears !  those  fears,  that  no  true 
artist  would  ever  feel  happy  if  he  were  entirely  without. 

Millet  in  town  calls  constantly  for  one's  sympathy, 
which  Millet  in  the  country  does  but  very  seldom.  In 
town,  his  career  as  an  artist  was  a  troubled  one,  he  was 
searching  and  often  finding  splendid  metal  mixed  among 
the  ore,  but  what  was  to  be  his  real  life's  work  had  not 
been  revealed  to  him.  In  the  country  it  had,  and  he  could 
hardly  look  out  of  the  windows  of  his  house  at  Barbizon 
without  receiving  some  fresh  clear  call  to  work;  he  could 
not  go  out  for  a  walk  without  finding  motives  for  pictures, 
and  all  of  them  touched  with  a  spirit  that  was  his  to 
capture;  but  only  his  to  capture — and  that  was  the  blessed 
part  of  it  all — after  a  hard  and  prolonged  struggle. 

Of  Millet's  more  material  life  in  the  country  we  get 
pleasant  glimpses.  Like  many  artists  who  have  been 
.called  by  their  work  from  the  town,  he  spent  some  of  his 
day,  not  in  maintaining  his  family  with  the  brush  and 
the  pencil,  but  with  the  spade,  and  the  rake,  and  the  hoe. 
We  are  told  that  he  worked  in  his  garden  until  midday. 
An  artist  once  said  to  me:  "The  most  satisfactory  part 
of  my  day's  work  is  that  which  I  spend  in  my  garden." 
My  friend's  conceptions  were  very  much  in  front  of  his 
realizations,  and  I  understood  well  what  he  meant. 
Millet's  accomplishments  can  never  have  fallen  very  far 
.^hort  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  so  that  although  in  his 
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case  the  time  spent  in  his  garden,  which  M.  Piedagnel 
tells  us  was  such  a  delightful  disorder  of  trees  and  flowers 
and  vegetables — how  pleasantly  the  vision  of  Millet's 
garden  floats  before  the  brain — was  not  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  his  day's  work ;  yet  we  are  certain  thart 
those  hours,  occupied  in  half-unconscious  rumination  over 
artistic  problems,  while  his  hands  and  the  more  conscious 
part  of  his  brain  were  engaged  in  work,  that  was  in  itself 
not  unsuggestive,  must  have  been  to  the  painter  of  in- 
calculable value.  The  picture  of  Millet  with  a  hoe  in  his 
hand  attending  to  his  cabbages,  or  busy  with  the  neces- 
sities of  his  hens  in  the  chicken-yard,  accompanied  all 
the  while  by,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  young  Millets,  fits; 
ill  into  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  the  martyred  Millet;  for 
such  outdoor  occupations,  if  they  do  not  bring  inspiration 
to  everybody,  very  seldom  fail  to  bring  with  them  con- 
tentment. An  atmosphere  of  contentmxent  envelops  too 
a  picture  by  M.  Burty  of  the  Millet  family  sitting  at  dinner. 
Here  again  we  find  Millet  living  the  life  absolutely  of  a 
peasant,  but  who  can  say  that  he  hankered  after  any  other 
sort  of  existence?  As  a  peasant  he  had  been  brought  up;, 
while  ^living  the  life  of  a  peasant  he  felt  himself  more  in 
touch  with  the  sentiment  of  his  pictures,  and  if  he  was; 
drawn  into  any  other  form  of  life,  he  felt  himself  by  no 
means  at  his  ease.  This  is  what  he  tells  Sensier  of  a 
dinner  in  Paris  with  Corot  and  some  other  friends:  "I 
must  confess  that  I  was  more  embarrassed  than  delighted 
with  this  kind  of  dinner,  and  more  than  once  watched  those 
who  were  served  before  me  out  of  the  corners  of  my  eyes, 
to  see  what  they  did  with  their  food." 
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M.  Burty's  description  of  the  Millet  family  at  dinner 
presents  to  us  the  great  painter  very  much  more  at  his 
ease:  "Millet,"  writes  M.  Burty,  *'with  his  deep  chest 
and  grave  head  presiding  at  the  long  table  which  had  no 
cloth,  and  around  which  half  a  dozen  children  passed  up 
their  earthen  plates  to  the  smoking  tureen.  Madame 
Millet  would  be  trying  to  put  a  child  to  sleep  on  her  lap. 
There  would  be  great  pauses  of  silence,  in  which  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  purring  of  cats  curled  up  before  the 
stove." 

Yet  another  extract,  this  time  from  a  letter  to  Sensier, 
presents  Millet  to  us  not  so  much  as  a  painter  who  loved 
trees,  but  as  a  gardener  again,  and  a  gardener  who  loved 
trees.  "  Verdier  has  brought  some  thorns  for  you,  some 
hornbeams,  beeches,  seedlings,  beam-trees;  also  some 
elms  all  twisted  of  the  right  kind.  We  will  plant  them 
when  you  come."  These  trees  were  evidently  destined  to 
join  a  plantation  belonging  to  Sensier  that  stood  at  the 
end  of  Millet's  orchard.  "They  all,"  Millet  proceeds, 
"have  shining  trunks  and  look  like  healthy  fellows. 
Laurel?  I  am  not  so  modest  as  to  dislike  laurel.  Bring 
all  you  wish;  but  if  the  choice  depends  on  you,  let  one, 
at  least,  be  the  kind  that  becomes  a  tree.  I  always  think 
of  one  I  knew  all  my  life  in  the  garden  at  home  which 
will  always  be  to  me  the  type  of  laurel.  The  trunk  was 
as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  the  leaves  rather  dull  than  shiny, 
and  their  colour  a  beautiful  dark  green ;  the  kind  of  laurel 
of  which  to  make  wreaths  for  Apollo." 

From  these  extracts  we  know  that  Millet  lived  his  own 
life  at  Barbizon.   In  every  particular  it  was  a  consistent 
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life.  Compare  what  we  know  of  it  with  the  Hves  of  many 
an  artist — men  who  of  necessity  have  Hved  where  not  one 
of  their  better  emotions  has  had  any  play,  where  no 
living  person,  with  any  comprehension  of  their  mental 
possessions,  has  been  within  sight  or  sound;  men,  who 
from  the  beginning  almost  until  the  very  end  of  their 
days,  have  done  all  but  the  work  that  they  in  their  souls 
have  yearned  to  do.  Theirs  has  been  real  martyrdom. 
But  Millet's!  He  did  the  work  that  he  loved;  he  was 
never  for  any  interval  stopped  from  doing  it  by  any  neces- 
sity;  he  lived  where  his  particular  sort  of  art  had  every  in- 
spiration thatit  required;  and  the  inspirations  toMillet'sart 
— nature's  ever-changing  display  of  drama  or  of  beauty — 
to  the  man  who  understood  them,  what  could  have  brought 
a  more  perpetual  diversion?  Millet  was  never  pushed 
into  any  false  position  by  his  own  acts,  or  by  compul- 
sion :  he  had  to  live  in  no  social  position  that  was  foreign 
to  him.  He  was  born  a  peasant,  and  he  lived,  in  a  way, 
the  life  of  a  peasant;  and  he  had  the  responsibilities  of  a 
peasant.  He  had  a  wife  who  cried  neither  for  silk  dresses 
nor  fine  hats ;  but  who  was  content  and  perfectly  happy  in 
the  position  that  he  gave  her.  He  had  children  innumer- 
able; and  what  was  patriarchal  in  his  heart  had  all  the 
food  that  it  craved  for.  These  children  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  live  as  peasant  children ;  they  besought 
Millet  neither  for  money  for  their  amusement,  nor  to  re- 
ceive any  other  sort  of  education  than  was  received  by 
the  rest  of  the  Barbizon  children.  Of  friends  Millet 
always  had  a  number;  a  fact  that  may  lessen  one's  pity  for 
Millet,  but  in  no  way  lessens  one's  respect  for  him.  There 
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is  no  greater  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  Millet's  tem- 
perament than  the  manner  in  which  he  attracted  all  sorts 
of  men.  Of  Millet's  friendships  alone  a  book  almost  might 
be  written.  Sensier  has  written  one  of  his  own  friendship 
with  Millet.  But  how  one  would  like  to  know  more  of 
his  intercourse  with  Rousseau  and  Diaz,  with  Barye  and 
Jacque,  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  left  behind  them 
records  of  their  individuality. 

Not  only  had  Millet  friends  among  his  countrymen, 
some  of  them  watching  over  him  with  the  solicitude 
almost  of  a  nurse  watching  over  a  child,  but  not  long  after 
he  had  become  well  established  at  Barbizon  there  came 
to  the  village  a  number  of  Americans,  artists,  in  order  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  Millet,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  work.  These  men  not  only  studied 
Millet  and  his  pictures,  but  they  bought  Millet's  pictures. 
They  brought  consolation  to  Millet,  and  encouragement, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  broughtfriendship.  Theypreached 
the  gospel  of  Millet  with  an  energy  that  is  characteristic 
of  their  race ;  and  as  the  result  of  their  early  divination 
of  his  genius,  and  their  fine  championship,  some  of  the 
best  pictures  by  Millet  are  not  to  be  found  in  France,  or 
in  Europe  at  all,  but  in  America.  Appreciated  as  Millet's 
art  now  is  all  over  the  world,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  America 
and  in  England  that  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  peasant-painter's  art  are  still  to  be  found.  And  for  an 
explanation  of  this  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
seek  very  far.  Both  English  and  Americans  are  lovers 
of  outdoor  life  and  outdoor  effects.  They  have  studied 
nature,  and  nature  has  rewarded  them  by  making  them 
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conscious  of  at  least  some  of  her  poetry.  Hence  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  the  1830  school  brought  to  them  not 
half  the  mystery  that  it  conveyed  to  other  people.  The 
1830  landscapists  were  inspired  by  nature,  and  the  people 
of  England  and  America  recognized  the  truth  of  their 
paintings  with  little  difficulty.  Between  the  people  who 
labour  in  the  fields  and  those  who  obtain  their  bread  in 
other  ways,  or  who  inherit  wealth,  there  is  not  in  this 
country  that  great  gulf  which  exists  in  France;  at  any 
rate  English  people  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  cog- 
nizant with  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  fields :  they  know 
all  about  their  home  lives ;  they  know,  too,  many  facts 
connected  with  the  peasant's  occupations.  So  the  pictures 
by  Millet,  which  to  the  French  public  seemed  fraught 
with  mystery  or  a  political  significance,  to  the  English 
people  appeared  to  be  but  true  and  intensely  realistic  ren- 
derings of  subjects  which  they  loved,  partly  because  they 
were  so  absolutely  familiar  with  them. 

Of  all  Millet's  friendships  not  one  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  discussion  as  his  connection  with  M.  Alfred 
Sensier.  ''It  would  be  well,"  writes  Mr.  Frederick 
Keppel  in  his  admirable  note  on  the  Millet  etchings, 
which  was  included  in  the  "  Studio,"  Winter  Number  of 
1903,  "it  would  be  well  if  an  historical  circumstance 
connected  with  Millet  could  be  set  right.  After  the 
Master's  death  in  1875  his  friend  and  biographer,  Alfred 
Sensier,  sold  at  public  auction  his  collection  of  Millet's 
works  at  immense  profit  on  the  prices  which  he  had  paid 
for  them.  Hence  arose  the  story  that  he  had  unmercifully 
exploited  Millet,  taking  advantage  of  the  artist's  necessi- 
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ties."  Whether  Sensier  unmercifully  exploited  Millet  or 
did  not  is  a  problem  that  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  ever 
solved  since  it  appears  that  Mr.  Keppel  has  already  been 
to  the  very  fountain  head  for  information,  and  come 
away  not  entirely  satisfied.  But  what  he  is  able  to  tell 
us  definitely  is  very  reassuring.  If  Sensier's  assistance 
was  not  so  entirely  disinterested  as  we  would  like  to 
think,  Millet  believed  in  him  wholly.  M.  Charles  Millet, 
the  Paris  architect,  frankly  states  that  his  father  always 
gratefully  recognized  the  sympathy  and  the  aid  of  Alfred 
Sensier;  and  his  elder  sister,  Madame  Saignier,  who  was 
a  grown-up  woman  before  her  father's  death,  declares 
Millet  taught  his  children  to  love  and  esteem  Alfred 
Sensier  "next  after  le  bon  Dieu."  That  he  rendered 
great  assistance  to  Millet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever amply  he  was  afterwards  repaid  for  that  assistance. 
He  at  all  events  relieved  Millet  of  the  necessity  of  hawk- 
ing his  pictures  about  from  shop  to  shop;  a  necessity 
that  to  a  man  of  Millet's  temperament  would  have  been 
intolerable;  one  that  would  have  interfered  enormously 
with  his  life  in  the  country,  and  with  the  amount  of  un- 
interrupted absorption  that  he  found  necessary  for  the 
full  development  of  his  various  works.  Without  Sensier's 
help,  Millet  undoubtedly  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  painted  as  much,  and  without  him  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  more  often  in  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances. Yet,  to  the  reader  of  Sensier's  book  on  the 
Master,  the  biographer  is  often  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 
One  wonders  whether  he  was  entirely  sincere  in  his 
accentuation  of  the  gloom  of  the  painter's  life,  or  whether 
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he  dwelt  on  it  merely  from  a  want  of  comprehension  of 
the  artist  and  his  necessities.  For  to  Millet,  a  man  who 
lived  the  life  that  he  liked  best,  who  painted  just  what 
he  liked  best;  who  was  surrounded  by  country  which 
was  never-ending  joy  to  him,  and  friends  who  were  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  him;  whose  wife  was  never 
wanting  in  fidelity  and  sympathy;  who  loved  children 
and  had  nine  of  them;  who  loved  admiration  and  received 
it  to  the  very  full  before  his  death — ^we  can  grant  but 
grudgingly  the  martyr's  crown.  Millet  himself  was 
fascinated  by  the  idea  of  suffering;  one  can  scarcely  read 
any  of  his  letters  to  Sensier  without  feeling  that;  he 
knew  that  it  was  noble  to  suffer,  and  he  did  suffer;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  good  things  of  this  world  crept 
into  his  life,  whether  he  would  have  them  or  not,  just  as 
they  creep  somehow  or  other  into  the  lives  of  everyone 
of  us. 

That  Millet  had  hard  times  we  are  all  aware;  but  so 
has  every  innovator;  so  has  every  artist  who  determines 
to  paint  not  for  the  public,  but  according  to  his  own 
artistic  beliefs.  That  he  was  so  constantly  in  financial 
difficulties  as  M.  Sensier  would  have  us  believe  we  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  question.  We  know  that  at  times 
Millet  received  large  sums  of  money,  and  that  his  manner 
of  living  was  of  the  simplest.  In  one  part  of  his  book 
Sensier  is  insisting  on  the  painter's  penuriousness,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  the  painter  has  a 
plan  for  buying  a  house.  He  publishes  a  letter  from 
Millet,  written  soon  after  Delacroix's  death,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  Delacroix's  paintings  and  drawings, 
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in  which  Millet  says:  "  Could  I  like  Lazarus  pick  up  a 
few  of  the  crumbs  under  the  table  of  your  banquet  at 
the  Delacroix  sale."  Of  these  crumbs  it  appears  that 
Millet  picked  up  fifty — fifty  sketches  by  Delacroix  were 
purchased  by  him.  In  another  part  of  Sensier's  book 
we  read  of  an  amusing  rivalry  that  existed  between  Millet 
and  Rousseau  in  the  matter  of  collecting  curios  and 
pictures  from  Japan.  No!  Millet  lived  not  a  long  life, 
but  a  full  life,  and  every  experience  that  he  hankered 
after  came  to  him.  He  suffered,  but  nearly  everybody 
who  is  at  all  venturesome  does  suffer.  And  we  know 
that  Millet,  like  St.  Francis,  often  went  forth  to  meet 
his  suffering. 

In  some  poem  of  his,  Matthew  Arnold  wrote: 

"  Resolve  to  be  thyself:  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery." 

Millet  found  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  his  misery  was  seldom  quite  what  the 
world  understands  as  misery. 


CHAPTER  I 


EARLY  DAYS 

JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET  was  born  at  Gruchy, 
a  little  hamlet  situated  in  a  valley  opening  on  to  the 
seashore  near  the  Cape  de  la  Hague,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  Gruchy  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  Greville,  and  is  from  Cherbourg  distant 
about  ten  miles. 

The  country  around  Gruchy  may  perhaps  be  likened  to 
the  more  wooded  parts  of  Cornwall.  It  includes  downs 
and  moorland,  and  valleys  where  there  is  good  pasturage 
for  cows,  and  shelter,  too,  for  apple  orchards  and  other 
tree  plantations.  The  coast  near  Gruchy  has  a  sinister 
reputation;  and  very  grim  it  looks  with  its  foam-fringed 
rocks  of  black  granite  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea; 
and  all  the  trees,  the  oaks  and  the  elms,  that  grow  in 
the  uplands  are  twisted  into  fantastic  forms,  so  that  at 
no  time  can  the  dwellers  or  visitors  at  Gruchy  be  un- 
mindful of  what  winds  and  tempests  are  frequent  visitors 
to  the  spot. 

The  Millets  occupied  a  small  house  of  rough  stone, 
from  which  could  be  seen  the  seashore  and  the  fields 
belonging  to  the  family  farm.  From  these  fields  bread 
could  have  at  no  time  been  won  easily,  yet  the  picture 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  early  life  of 
Millet  is  very  free  from  any  sordid  details. 
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The  elder  members  of  this  family  consisted  of  Jean- 
Louis-Nicolas  Millet,  the  painter's  father,  a  man  of  sweet 
disposition  and  of  some  accomplishments;  Aimee-Hen- 
riette- Adelaide  Henry,  the  mother  of  Jean-Fran9ois ;  and 
Louise  Jumelin,  his  father's  mother,  who,  while  her 
daughter-in-law  was  working  in  the  fields,  attended  to 
the  cares  of  the  house,  and  to  the  bringing  up  of  the 
younger  children. 

Besides  these  three  elders,  of  whom  Jean-Fran9ois 
ever  preserved  the  most  affectionate  remembrance,  there 
was  yet  another  very  notable  member  of  the  family  circle. 
This  was  the  Abbe  Charles  Millet,  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Avranche,  and  Jean-Frangois'  great  uncle.  Having 
refused  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  this  person  came  to  his  brother's  house  for 
shelter,  and  in  Jean-Fran9ois'  younger  days  he  was  still 
with  the  family  at  Gruchy,  still  an  occupant  of  the  little 
room  over  the  great  stone  well,  although  the  need  for 
his  hiding  was  long  past.  Jean-Louis  Millet  learnt  to 
read  from  him,  and  so  did  Jean-Fran9ois  and  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  During  his  latter  years  the  Abbe 
appears  also  to  have  acted  as  parish  priest,  and  as  a 
labourer  on  his  nephew's  farm.  He  seldom  cast  aside 
his  priestly  garments,  but  was  always  ready  to  tuck  his 
soutane  into  his  belt  and  lay  his  hands  to  the  plough, 
or  to  assist  in  any  work  that  was  proceeding  for  the 
welfare  of  the  family. 

In  all  Millet's  remembrances  of  his  early  childhood 
this  picturesque  figure  played  an  important  part;  for 
over  Jean-Fran9ois,  as  well  as  over  the  other  members 
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of  the  household,  the  Ahh6  Charles  appears  to  have 
watched  with  uncommon  love  and  solicitude. 

But  more  influential  than  the  Abbe  Charles;  more 
influential,  indeed,  as  a  guardian  of  the  child  Jean- 
Fran9ois  than  the  boy's  father  and  mother,  was  his 
grandmother,  Louise  Jumelin.  Her  family,  of  the  old 
race  of  the  country,"  according  to  Sensier,  "  had  strong 
heads  and  warm  hearts."  Her  part  in  Jean-Fran9ois' 
ancestry,  and  bringing  up,  was  shown  in  his  strong 
religious  belief,  without  which  many  of  his  pictures 
would  never  have  been  produced  for  lack  of  inspiration, 
and  in  his  courage,  which  was  manifested  by  his  unfail- 
ing belief  in  his  own  principles,  and  by  his  ultimate 
triumph  over  every  obstacle  that  beset  his  way  to  victory. 
The  few  letters  of  the  Widow  Jumelin  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  are  strangely  interesting.  We  see  in 
them  the  same  courageous  attitude  which  characterized 
Jean-Fran9ois,  and  not  a  little  of  that  clarity  and 
picturesqueness  of  utterance  which  lead  one  to  believe 
that,  had  Millet  been  so  minded,  he  could  well  have 
secured  for  himself  as  a  writer  a  position  almost  as 
important  as  that  to  which  he  attained  as  a  painter. 

Madame  Millet,  the  mother  of  Jean-Fran9ois,  belonged 
to  a  family  whose  social  position  was  slightly  superior 
to  her  husband's.  It  seems  not  improbable  indeed  that 
she  was  of  noble  ancestry.  Millet  always  carried  with 
him  recollections  of  his  mother's  description  of  her  home 
— a  house  spacious  and  built  of  large  blocks  of  granite, 
with  a  courtyard  shaded  by  large  trees.  This  woman, 
although  she  seems  to  have  been  lacking  in  some  of  the 
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finer  qualities  of  her  husband  and  his  mother,  was  by  no 
means  behind  them  in  piety  and  kindness  of  heart.  She 
bore  Jean-Louis  no  less  than  nine  children,  and  also 
shared  with  the  family  all  the  labours  of  the  field ;  so  as 
a  wife  certainly  she  was  beyond  reproach.  Nor  did  she 
fail  as  a  mother,  for  by  her  children  she  was  loved.  One 
of  them  records  that  in  spite  of  her  hard  life  she  never  lost 
a  certain  elegance  of  person  and  manner,  and  that  she  pre- 
served, too,  a  great  taste  for  bright  colours — for  brightly 
coloured  clothes  and  for  gaily-tinted  earthenware. 

Jean-Louis,  the  father  of  the  great  painter,  was  a  just 
man,  and  a  man  whose  influence  over  his  neighbours  was 
always  for  the  good.  His  musical  talent  was  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  village  choir;  and  this  he 
did  so  ably  that  for  miles  around  the  singing  of  his 
choristers  was  famous.  Millet  preserved  some  chants 
which  had  been  written  down  by  his  father.  These  had 
the  appearance  of  the  work  of  some  fourteenth-century 
scribe. 

Among  these  good  people  Millet  grew  up  happily  and 
wholesomely.  He  tells  us  of  a  few  boyish  escapades,  but 
of  nothing  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  life  in  the 
little  farmhouse  at  Gruchy  was  anything  but  harmonious 
and  pleasant,  although  it  must  have  been  toilsome 
enough.  His  guardians  taught  him  the  love  of  man,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  God.  Jean- Louis  kept  Sundays  after 
the  manner  of  a  patriarch,  offering  to  his  friends  and 
relations  on  that  day,  after  mass,  all  the  hospitality  that 
was  at  his  command;  and  it  is  recorded  that  beggars 
went  to  his  house  at  any  time  '*as  if  to  a  home." 
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Some  engravings  in  the  family  Bible  first  awakened 
Jean-Fran9ois'  interest  in  the  pictorial  arts.  Soon  he 
did  not  content  himself  by  merely  looking  at  the  pictures, 
but  he  began  to  imitate  them.  Then  the  objects  outside 
the  house  attracted  his  attention,  and  while  his  father 
slept,  during  the  midday  rest,  or  when  he  was  left  alone 
in  the  house,  Millet  drew  everything  that  he  saw — the 
trees,  the  farm  buildings,  the  cliffs,  and  the  sea  that 
was  beyond  the  cliffs,  and  the  animals  that  were  about 
the  farm. 

But  while  he  was  making  these  first  exercises  in  the 
art  by  which  afterwards  he  so  distinguished  himself, 
Jean-Francois  entertained  no  idea  that  there  stretched 
before  him  a  future  which  differed  in  any  way  from  his 
present  lot.  In  his  mind  he  harboured  no  dream  of 
becoming  a  great  artist.  His  father  had  ploughed  the 
land,  and  sowed,  and  afterwards  reaped  his  harvest;  and 
so  had  his  grandfather,  and  all  his  forefathers  before 
him,  and  Jean-Franyois  Millet  was  prepared  to  do  even 
as  they  had  done.  But  while  the  boy  had  been  sketching, 
Jean-Louis  had  not  always  been  asleep,  and  unaware  of 
how  his  son  was  occupying  himself.  At  last  this  was 
made  known  to  Jean-Fran9ois. 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
while  returning  home  from  mass,  he  saw  walking  along 
the  road  an  old  man  whose  figure  was  bent  and  whose 
gait  was  weary.  Millet  noted  the  foreshortening  of  the 
twisted  human  form  and  its  movements,  and  there 
dawned  upon  him  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  more 
fascinating  possibilities  of  the  art,  which  for  so  long  had 
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interested  him.  On  his  arrival  home  he  took  a  piece  of 
charcoal  and  drew  the  old  man  from  memory.  When  his 
parents  returned  from  church,  Jean-Fran9ois  showed  this 
picture  to  them,  and,  according  to  Sensier,  ''his  first 
portrait  made  them  laugh."  The  picture  was  like  the 
old  man  that  it  had  been  drawn  from,  and,  as  even  highly 
cultivated  people  will  do  who  are  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  striking  likeness  of  somebody  whom  they  know 
intimately.  Millet's  parents  laughed. 

But  Jean-Louis  at  any  rate  was  not  surprised  by  this 
exhibition  of  his  son's  skill,  and  soon  showed  to  what 
extent  this  predilection  of  the  boy's  had  been  under  his 
consideration.  A  family  council  followed  their  mirth 
over  the  drawing,  and  soon  afterwards  the  elder  Millet 
addressed  Jean-Fran9ois. 

*'  My  poor  Fran9ois,"  he  said, "  I  see  you  are  troubled 
by  the  idea.  I  should  gladly  have  sent  you  to  have  the 
trade  of  painting  taught  you,  which  they  say  is  so  fine, 
but  you  are  the  eldest  boy,  and  I  could  not  spare  you ; 
now  that  your  brothers  are  older,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  you  from  learning  that  which  you  are  so  anxious 
to  know.  We  will  soon  go  to  Cherbourg  and  find  out 
whether  you  have  talent  enough  to  earn  your  living  by 
this  business." 

To  Cherbourg  they  went,  the  father  and  the  son,  but 
not  until  three  years  later:  and  not  before  the  younger 
Millet  had  prepared  two  drawings  to  take  with  him. 
These  drawings  seem  to  have  been  remarkable  in  several 
ways — remarkable  as  foreshadowings  of  the  kind  of  art 
in  which  Millet  was  to  make  himself  famous,  and  re- 
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markable  because  of  their  style  and  sentiment,  and 
kinship  with  the  work  of  the  old  masters,  and  being  as 
they  were  but  the  work  of  a  young  peasant  whose  only 
familiarity  with  pictures  had  been  derived  from  the  study 
of  a  few  engravings  in  an  ancient  family  Bible.  One  of 
these  pictures  represented  a  man  offering  bread  to  another 
man  on  the  threshold  of  a  house.  It  is  a  night  scene  and 
the  sky  is  besprinkled  with  stars.  To  this  drawing  Millet 
attached  the  motto,  a  well-known  passage  from  St.  Luke 
— by  Millet  it  was  written  in  Latin — Though  he  will 
not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  a  friend,  yet  because 
of  his  importunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as 
he  needeth." 

The  second  picture  was  more  idyllic  and  as  prophetic 
of  the  happier  days  of  Millet's  life  as  the  other  was  of 
the  times  of  darkness  that  awaited  him.  In  this  picture 
are  set  forth  two  shepherds,  the  one  piping  the  other 
listening— the  listening  shepherd  placed  among  a  group 
of  apple  trees,  while  in  a  more  open  space  are  his  sheep 
feeding. 

These  two  drawings  were  taken  by  the  Millets  to  M. 
Bon  Dumoucel,  who  was  more  commonly  known  as 
Mouchel,  an  eccentric  young  man,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, with  a  great  love  of  animals — and  having  the 
power  of  conversing  with  some  of  them,  even  with  pigs 
— but  of  no  very  great  capacity  as  an  artist.  He  had, 
however,  an  admiration  for  the  old  masters,  and  recog- 
nized immediately  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  draw- 
ings brought  to  him  by  the  two  peasants.  So  emphatic 
indeed  was  he  in  his  praise  of  Jean-Fran9ois'  pictures. 
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that  the  elder  Millet,  without  any  hesitation,  placed  his 
son  under  Mouchel's  guidance. 

The  tuition  that  the  younger  Millet  received  from 
Mouchel  did  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is  possible 
that  from  the  very  first  he  recognized  that  he  had  nothing 
to  teach  his  pupil. 

Draw  what  you  like,"  he  said  to  Jean-Francois, 
''choose  anything  of  mine  that  you  care  to  copy,  follow 
your  fancy,  and  certainly  go  to  the  museum." 

And  so  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet  began  his  artistic  educa- 
tion; he  being  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Mouchel  a 
little  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

At  Cherbourg  he  employed  himself  copying  engrav- 
ings and  drawing  from  casts.  He  also  took  Mouchel's 
advice  and  worked  in  the  museum;  there  he  copied, 
among  other  pictures,  a  ''Magdalen"  by  Van  der  Wey- 
den,  an  "Entombment"  by  Van  Mol,  and  a  portion  of 
Philippe  de  Champagne's  "Assumption."  He  also  found 
time  to  take  part  in  a  competition  inaugurated  by  the 
Town  Council  and  secured  a  prize,  and  this  success,  and 
his  constant  visits  to  the  museum,  won  him  some  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  notabilities  of  Cherbourg. 

But  in  November,  1835,  after  Millet  had  been  away 
from  home  for  about  a  year,  his  studies  were  brought 
suddenly  to  an  end,  and  he  was  compelled  to  hurry  back 
to  Gruchy.  The  news  reached  him  that  his  father  was 
lying  ill  of  brain-fever.  Jean-Louis  Millet,  although  he 
was  unconscious  at  the  time  of  his  son's  return  home, 
recovered  consciousness  sufficiently  to  talk  to  Fran- 
cois, and  deplore  that  his  life  was  to  be  taken  from  him 
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before  he  could  witness  his  son's  success  as  an  artist. 
Some  insight  is  given  to  us  of  the  tastes  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  great  painter's  father  by  a  remark  made  by 
him  shortly  before  his  death.  "Ah,  Fran9ois!"  he  ex- 
claimed, ''I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have  one  day  seen 
Rome  together." 

After  his  father's  death  there  seemed  to  Fran9ois  but 
one  course  open  to  him — to  abandon  his  artistic  studies 
altogether  and  remain  at  home,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  the  family  farm. 

This  he  accordingly  did;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he  was  not  altogether  successful  with  his 
farming,  for  his  mind  was  occupied  with  other  matters. 
But  while  he  was  thus  striving  to  do  his  duty,  there 
came  to  his  grandmother  and  mother  the  intelligence 
that  the  influential  people  of  Cherbourg,  having  noted 
the  absence  of  the  young  peasant  from  their  museum, 
were  concerning  themselves  on  his  behalf.  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  these  two  good  women  had  both  very 
much  at  heart  the  wishes  of  the  dead  Jean-Louis.  To- 
gether they  made  up  their  minds  that  at  all  cost  the 
young  man  must  return  to  Cherbourg  and  the  study  of 
art.  It  was  Louise  Jumelin,  the  master  spirit  of  the  two 
women,  who  addressed  him. 

*'My  Fran9ois,"  she  [said,  '*we  must  bow  to  the  will 
of  God.  Your  father,  my  Jean-Louis,  said  you  should 
become  a  painter.  Obey  him,  and  go  back  to  Cher- 
bourg." 

Langlois,  who  became  Millet's  master  on  his  return 
to  the  town,  was  a  more  influential  person  than  Mouchel ; 
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yet  he  seems  to  have  followed  Mouchel's  example  and  to 
have  interfered  very  little  with  his  pupil's  studies.  He 
too,  as  did  also  Delaroche  very  possibly,  noted  the  im- 
mense artistic  powers  of  the  youth,  who  had  come  to  him 
for  advice,  and  may  have  feared  to  direct  them. 

Langlois  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and  when  Millet 
first  went  to  him  he  gave  the  young  peasant  some  draw- 
ings by  Gros  to  copy.  Millet  also  continued  his  studies 
in  the  museum,  where  he  made  a  large  drawing,  six  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  high,  of  an  ''Adoration  of  the  Magi" ; 
he  also  painted  some  portraits  and  made  many  original 
compositions,  and  he  helped  Langlois  with  his  altar- 
pieces,  painting  hands  and  draperies  for  him;  there  are 
at  Cherbourg,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  two  large 
pictures,  in  the  painting  of  which  Millet  is  said  to  have 
rendered  Langlois  considerable  assistance. 

But  Langlois  was  an  observing  man,  and  a  conscien- 
tious one  as  well.  He  saw  that  Millet's  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  he  required  more  assistance  than  he  could 
ever  obtain  in  Cherbourg;  and  as  the  people  of  the  town 
were  interested  in  his  pupil,  he  determined  to  appeal  to 
them  on  Millet's  behalf  for  pecuniary  assistance.  In  a 
letter,  very  ably  and  discreetly  worded,  he  addressed  the 
Town  Council  of  Cherbourg.  He  put  before  the  coun- 
cillors Millet's  want  of  monetary  resources.  He  wrote 
with  emphasis  of  his  astonishing  talent,  and  with  cer- 
tainty of  his  great  future,  and  of  his  necessity  for  a  wider 
sphere  "than  our  town,  and  better  schools  and  better 
models  than  we  can  give  him."  He  referred  to  Millet's 
high  moral  character,  and  he  asked  of  the  council  a  sum 
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of  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  francs  to  enable  Millet  to 
begin  his  studies  in  Paris.  The  reply  that  Langlois  re- 
ceived to  this  excellent  letter  was  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  appeal.  After  some  discussion  the  Council 
General  of  the  Department  agreed  to  allow  Millet  six 
hundred  francs  yearly;  while  the  Town  Council  of  Cher- 
bourg promised  to  add  to  this  sum  another  four  hundred 
francs;  but  unfortunately  Millet  never  received  this  grant 
at  all  regularly,  and  in  time  the  payment  of  it  ceased 
altogether. 

The  young  artist  left  Cherbourg  full  of  hope;  but  be- 
fore starting  for  Paris  he  went  to  Gruchy  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  family.  By  them  he  found  that  his  bright  antici- 
pations were  not  shared  to  the  full.  Paris  was  to  his 
mother  and  grandmother  a  sink  of  iniquity;  yet  they 
were  persuaded  that  for  his  future  welfare  it  was  needful 
for  him  to  go  to  the  big  city,  and  with  prayers  and  with 
tears  they  prepared  for  his  departure.  But  they  did  not 
only  pray  for  him  and  weep  over  him.  From  their  slender 
store  of  savings  they  brought  forth  whatever  they  could 
spare,  and  perhaps  more  than  they  could  afford  to  part 
with,  and  Louise  Jumelin  sent  him  forth  with  these 
words:  "Remember  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors.  Re- 
member that  at  the  font  I  promised  for  you  that  you 
should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  I  would 
rather  see  you  dead,  dear  son,  than  a  renegade,  and  faith- 
less to  the  commands  of  God." 

That  Millet  himself  felt  this  severance  from  his  family 
and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  helpless  situation  in  which 
he  left  his  mother  and  grandmother  we  learn  from  his 
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own  words:  always  had  my  mother  and  grandmother 
on  my  mind,"  he  said  to  Sensier,  ''and  their  need  of  my 
arm  and  my  youth.  It  has  always  been  almost  like  re- 
morse to  think  of  them,  weak  and  ill  at  home,  when  I 
might  have  been  a  prop  to  their  old  age;  but  their  hearts 
were  so  motherly  that  they  would  not  have  allowed  me 
to  leave  my  profession  to  help  them.  Besides,"  he  would 
add,  "youth  has  not  the  sensitiveness  of  manhood,  and 
a  demon  pushed  me  towards  Paris.  I  wanted  to  see  all, 
know  all  that  a  painter  can  learn.  My  masters  at  Cher- 
bourg had  not  spoiled  me  during  my  apprenticeship. 
Paris  seemed  to  me  the  great  centre  of  knowledge,  and  a 
museum  of  everything  fine  and  great." 


CHAPTER  II 


LIFE  IN  PARIS 

AS  Millet  neared  Paris  his  courage  began  to  fail  him. 
He  was  depressed  by  the  country  he  passed  through 
— the  straight  roads,  the  long  line  of  trees,  the  pasture- 
lands  so  rich  and  so  filled  with  animals,  that  they  seemed 
more  like  scenes  in  a  theatre  than  reality."  And  Paris 
itself,  when  he  arrived  there  at  night,  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  gloom.  He  found  it  black,  smoky  and  muddy, 
and  immersed  in  fog;  and  the  narrow  streets  and  the 
many  vehicles  that  crowded  the  streets,  made  him  ex- 
perience the  feelings  almost  of  suffocation.  He  looked 
into  a  printseller's  shop  for  some  comfort,  but  he  found 
none  there ;  he  saw  only  pictures  wanting  in  art  and 
decency,  and  Paris  seemed  to  him  lugubrious  and  insipid. 
He  spent  the  night  in  a  small  hotel,  dreaming  of  his 
mother  and  his  grandmother,  and  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning  there  was  neither  air  enough  nor  light  enough 
for  the  country  lad  in  the  room  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. Millet  says  that  in  time  he  recovered  his  calm  and 
his  will;  yet  in  his  heart  there  still  lingered  the  complaint 
of  Job:  Let  the  day  perish  in  which  I  was  born,  and 
the  night  in  which  it  was  said,  there  is  a  man  child 
conceived." 

Truly,  Millet  appears  to  have  quickly  recognized  that 
between  him  and  the  life  of  Paris,  the  ideals  and  the 
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philosophy  of  Paris,  there  existed  a  great  gulf.  This 
division  was  made  known  to  him  before  ever  he  reached 
Paris ;  when  he  set  foot  in  the  city  he  knew  its  full  extent, 
he  felt  that  it  was  unalterable,  as  indeed  it  remained. 
Although  nearly  forty  years  afterwards  Paris  became 
reconciled  to  Millet,  yet  Millet  never  became  reconciled 
to  Paris. 

Certainly,  when  he  first  arrived  in  the  city,  both  by 
temperament  and  bringing  up  he  was  ill-qualified  to 
make  his  way  among  men  and  women  of  the  great  world. 
He  was  undoubtedly  very  sensitive,  and  his  manners 
were  of  the  country,  and  he  knew  that,  which  made  him 
shy  and  a  little  suspicious  perhaps  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact;  and  he  very  probably 
thrust  aside  many  offers  of  assistance  because  he  could 
not  understand  the  spirit  in  which  the  helping  hand  was 
held  out  to  him. 

His  friends  in  Cherbourg  had  given  him  many  letters 
of  introduction,  and  of  these  he  began  to  make  use.  His 
first  concern  was  to  find  a  more  permanent  lodging. 

One  of  his  letters  took  him  to  M.  D  ,  a  maker  of  fans. 

M.  D  offered  him  a  home,  but  under  conditions  that 

Millet  found    menacing  to  his  liberty,"  so  the  offer  was 

refused.  Finally  he  agreed  to  lodge  with  M.  L  ,  who 

promised  that  Millet  should  live  in  his  house  without 
any  interference  whatever ;  but  a  time  came  when  Millet 
must  have  wished  that  he  had  taken  the  more  rigidly 
minded  fan-maker  as  his  host. 

Through  another  letter  he  obtained  an  introduction 
to  M.  Georges,  an  expert  in  the  Royal  Museum.  The 
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young  artist  showed  M.  Georges  a  drawing,  possibly 
the  large  drawing  that  he  made  of  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi"  before  he  left  Cherbourg.  The  Professor  looked 
at  the  picture  with  wonder  and  admiration.  "  It  is  very 
good,"  he  said.  "  You  must  stay  with  me;  it  will  be  of 
great  use  to  you.  I  can  let  you  see  the  museums,  intro- 
duce you  to  celebrated  artists,  and  get  you  into  the 
school  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  where  you  can  compete,  and 
where  you  will  be  sure  soon  to  get  the  prize  at  the  rate 
you  are  going." 

Millet  left  M.  Georges  intending  to  return  to  him;  but 
the  more  he  thought  about  the  schools,  of  the  discipline 
that  he  would  have  to  submit  to  there,  of  the  competitions 
that  were  even  less  to  his  taste,  the  more  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  his  education  must  be  sought  for  somewhere 
else.  Fearing  that  he  could  not  make  his  objections  to 
such  a  course  of  study  intelligible  to  M.  Georges,  he 
never  returned  to  this  very  kind  Professor,  and  the 
drawing  which  Millet  had  left  with  his  new  acquaintance 
was  sent  back  to  the  artist  some  time  afterwards. 

Millet  now  wandered  about  Paris  with  very  undeter- 
mined plans  for  the  future.  He  endeavoured  to  find  the 
Louvre,  but  even  that  gallery  became  to  him  like  a 
promised  land,  which  he  was  only  permitted  to  enter 
after  many  futile  searches,  for  he  felt  so  much  a  stranger 
among  the  Parisian  folk  that  he  was  afraid  of  asking  of 
them  his  way.  At  last  he  found  his  Palace  of  Delight, 
and  once  there  he  felt  no  longer  alone.  "The  Louvre," 
he  said,  "bewitched  me."  For  a  month  he  found  suf- 
ficient occupation  in  studying  the  old  masters,  and  in  the 
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end  he  found  that  Michael  Angelo  supplied  most  of  his 
artistic  needs.  Rembrandt  was  to  him  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle;  at  first,  anyhow,  he  found  his  illuminations  too 
affected,  it  was  not  until  later  in  life  that  he  realized  to 
what  great  ends  the  Dutch  master  ordered  his  superb 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  At  no  time  did  Velasquez 
appeal  greatly  to  him,  he  liked  his  painting  but  did  not 
like  his  compositions.  Murillo's  portraits  he  admired, 
and  the  two  big  pictures  by  Ribera,  the  Centaurs  "  and 
"  Saint  Bartholomew" ;  and  once  he  spent  the  whole  day 
before  the  Concert  Champetre"  of  Giorgione.  Of  this 
picture  he  tried  to  make  a  copy,  the  only  copy  he  ever 
made  of  any  picture  by  an  old  master,  or  even — with  one 
exception,  which  was  a  replica  of  a  shepherdess  made  for 
Mr.  Wheelwright — by  himself.  The  sketch  of  the  Con- 
cert Champetre,"  however,  that  he  accomplished,  brought 
him  some  consolation,  for  while  making  it  Giorgione," 
he  said,  opened  out  a  new  country  to  him."  But  it  was 
a  country  of  which  Millet  also  was  an  inheritor.  The 
spiritual  world  as  well  as  the  material  world  in  which 
Giorgione  placed  his  personages  is  often  occupied  also 
by  the  people  in  Millet's  pictures,  and  in  a  way  was 
occupied  also  by  Millet  himself. 

Rubens  he  liked  for  his  strong,  manly  painting,  and  for 
his  extraordinarily  robust  compositions;  but,  undoubt- 
edly, the  masters  that  told  him  what  he  really  wanted 
to  know  were  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicholas  Poussin. 
He  loved  Poussin's  antique  world;  he  loved  the  direct- 
ness of  his  conceptions.  With  his  colours  he  found  no 
fault;  even  a  little  later,  when  he  was  in  the  thrall  of 
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Correggfio's  elaborate  and  radiant  tones,  Poussin  still 
continued  to  charm  him;  as  the  possessor  of  a  fine  style 
he  found  no  equal  to  Poussin,  unless  it  were  Michael 
Angelo;  but  he  was  able  to  place  himself  on  more  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  work  of  Poussin,  while  the  work  of 
the  great  Italian  master — the  master  of  style  and  emotion 
— affected  him  more  as  the  work  of  a  demi-god. 

*'Next  to  Michael  Angelo,"  Millet  writes,  "I  have 
always  loved  the  early  masters  best,  and  have  kept  my 
first  admiration  for  those  subjects  as  simple  as  childhood, 
for  those  unconscious  expressions,  for  those  beings  who 
say  nothing,  but  feel  themselves  overburdened  with  life, 
who  suffer  patiently  without  cry  or  complaint,  who 
endure  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  without  even  a  thought 
of  asking  what  it  all  means.  These  men  never  tried  to 
set  up  a  revolutionary  art  as  they  do  in  our  days." 

In  this  short  sentence  of  Millet's  we  learn  a  great  deal 
of  the  man ;  of  what  he  tried  himself  to  do  in  art,  of  what 
he  tried  also  to  do  in  his  life. 

While  Millet  was  dreaming  and  working  at  the  Louvre 
he  was  also  gaining  his  first  knowledge  of  woman-kind — 
of  woman-kind  as  it  had  not  been  presented  to  him  at 
Gruchy.  The  story  is  somewhat  wrapt  up  in  mystery, 
but  some  explanation  is  given  to  us  by  Sensier,  who 
writes,  "that,  like  Joseph,  he  [Millet]  met  at  the  very 
outset  of  life  a  Potiphar's  wife."  The  "  Potiphar's  wife" 

in  Millet's  case  was  the  wife  of  his  host,  M.  L  ,  and, 

like  Joseph,  Millet  left  suddenly  the  house  of  his  sojourn, 
leaving  behind  him  his  luggage  and  what  little  money 
he  had. 
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When  this  excitement  had  gone  by,  and  the  more  in- 
tense excitement  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  Louvre, 
Millet  begfan  to  look  about  him  seriously  for  a  master. 

Paul  Delaroche  was  the  fashionable  painter  of  the  day, 
and  he  had  also  a  large  atelier  full  of  pupils ;  to  Dela- 
roche's  studio  Millet  went.  Why,  we  wonder,  did  he  not 
go  to  Eugene  Delacroix,  whose  work  he  admired  then 
as  he  always  admired  it :  as  he  admired  no  other  modern 
painting,  except  the  work  of  his  friend  Theodore  Rousseau. 
At  Delaroche's  studio  he  found  himself  in  accord  neither 
with  the  master  nor  the  students.  The  students  ridiculed 
him  because  of  his  country  manners  and  appearance, 
and  the  unacademic  manner  of  his  art,  while  they  bored 
him  because  of  their  meaningless  talk  and  dreary  jokes. 
Delaroche  himself  regarded  him  at  first  with  distrust :  he 
found  Millet's  art  too  revolutionary;  yet  he  at  all  times 
seems  to  have  been  alive  to  his  pupil's  talent,  and  it  was 
not  at  Delaroche's  desire  that  Millet  left  his  studio.  Like 
Mouchel  and  Langlois,  Delaroche  avoided  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  Millet's  studies. 

''Do  just  what  you  like,"  he  said,  "big  things, 
figures,  studies — I  like  to  see  your  work." 

But  alas!  Millet  soon  found  a  flaw  in  the  proffered 
goodwill  of  Delaroche  when  he  made  known  to  his 
master  his  intention  of  competing  for  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
Delaroche  had  at  that  time  another  pupil,  whom  he 
desired  to  support  in  this  competition;  he  promised 
Millet,  however,  his  assistance  in  the  following  year. 
This  promise  did  not  accord  with  Millet's  sense  of  fair- 
ness, and  he  left  Delaroche's  studio  never  to  return  again. 
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While  Millet  was  a  pupil  of  Delaroche  he  made  at  the 
studio  many  acquaintances,  including  Couture,  Hebert, 
Yvon,  Feyren,  but  none  of  these  men  appears  to  have 
taken  any  considerable  part  in  his  after  life.  One  only 
of  his  fellow-students  was  on  at  all  intimate  terms  with 
him;  and  when  Millet  bade  farewell  to  Delaroche  his 
friend  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  two  young  artists 
settled  together  in  a  little  studio  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  d'Enfer. 

Very  unlike  Millet  was  this  comrade  of  his,  named 
Marolle.  Marolle  was  no  peasant,  or  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
but  a  Parisian  to  the  backbone;  his  father  was  a  varnish- 
maker,  possessed  of  ample  means.  To  Marolle,  Virgil 
and  Dante  and  Shakespeare — Millet's  favourite  authors 
— were  but  names :  he  loved  the  poetry  of  De  Musset,  and 
the  sentiments  of  De  Musset  coloured  most  of  his  life  and 
thoughts.  If  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Millet's  literary 
taste  certainly  Millet  had  no  liking  for  Marolle's.  The  art 
of  De  Musset  and  of  the  Romantic  schools  of  literature  he 
criticised  with  severity  and  some  justice.  All  its  affecta- 
tion and  tinsel  displeased  him.  ' '  Musset, "  he  said, '  *gives 
you  a  fever,  and  that  is  about  all  he  knows  how  to  do.  A 
charming  mind,  capricious,  and  profoundly  poisoned,  all 
he  can  do  is  to  disenchant,  corrupt,  or  discourage." 

Yet  in  spite  of  many  differences  these  two  young  men. 
Millet  and  Marolle,  were  fast  friends.  To  Millet,  Marolle 
was  a  kind  of  link  between  him  and  the  great  world. 
When  he  went  to  the  library  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  as  he 
constantly  did  to  study  the  works  of  Diirer,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Poussin  and  Michael  Angelo,  Marolle  went 
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usually  with  him,  so  that  the  young  peasant's  shyness 
might  not  prevent  him  from  obtaining  whatever  informa- 
tion he  required.  All  sorts  of  worldly  knowledge  came 
to  Millet  through  the  medium  of  Marolle.  Marolle  it 
was  who  set  before  Millet  the  material  advantages  of 
painting,  not  pictures  of  people  reaping,  and  making 
hay,  as  he  at  first  proposed  to  do,  but  imitations  of 
Watteau  and  Boucher.  Marolle  it  was  who  found  the 
titles  for  these  pictures  when  they  were  painted — titles 
that  were  intended  to  close  the  eyes  of  dealers  to  that 
severity  of  style  which  Millet  was  at  all  times  unable  to 
conceal.  Marolle  it  was  who  took  these  pictures  round 
to  dealers  and  other  buyers,  and  obtained  for  them  what- 
ever money  he  could.  Marolle's  portrait  was  one  of  the 
two  portraits — the  first  two  pictures — that  Millet  sent  to 
the  Salon  in  1840;  and  we  read  with  some  sorrow  that 
Marolle's  portrait  was  the  one  that  was  not  accepted,  for 
Marolle  must  have  been  at  any  rate  a  very  well-meaning 
friend. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  Millet  returned  to  Normandy, 
and  tried  to  obtain  a  living  in  Cherbourg  in  order  that  he 
might  have  his  family  nearer  to  him.  About  this  time  he 
made  two  portraits  of  his  grandmother,  which,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear,  were  remarkable  for  their  austerity. 
He  also  painted  some  subject  pictures;  for  these  he 
obtained  no  sales.  We  next  find  him  painting  signboards 
for  thirty  francs;  and  painting  the  portrait  of  a  deceased 
mayor  of  the  town;  an  undertaking  which  in  the  end  did 
more  to  separate  him  from  the  goodwill  of  the  notables 
of  Cherbourg  than  the  painting  of  signboards.  Poor 
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Millet !  No  portrait  was  ever  painted  under  circumstances 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  artist.  He  had  never  seen 
this  mayor,  a  M.  Javain,  who  died  well  on  in  years;  nor 
were  the  townspeople  able  to  provide  him  with  any 
reliable  likeness  of  the  deceased;  only  a  miniature  which 
had  been  painted  from  him  when  he  was  very  young 
and  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  very  bad 
portrait. 

So  that  Millet  might  have  the  advice  of  the  Town 
Councillors,  and  the  public  generally,  he  was  commanded 
to  paint  the  picture  in  the  Town  Hall.  Millet  therefore 
suffered  from  a  multitude  of  advisers;  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely the  people  of  Cherbourg  might  have  endured  a 
bad  picture  of  their  dead  mayor  if  the  artist  had  not  used 
as  a  model  for  M.  Javain's  hands  a  man  who  had  spent 
three  months  in  prison.  The  people  of  Cherbourg  finally 
received  this  picture  as  a  gift,  for  they  refused  to  give 
Millet  the  three  hundred  francs  that  had  been  promised 
to  him  by  way  of  payment  for  the  portrait. 

Evil  times  for  Millet  naturally  came  after  this  unfor- 
tunate undertaking;  and  there  followed  a  further  course 
of  the  painting  of  signboards.  Langlois,  his  former 
master,  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  one 
who  occupied  himself  so  humbly.  But  Millet  was  not 
dismayed ;  in  time  he  painted  more  portraits,  principally 
of  the  younger  people  of  the  town,  and  some  pictures  of 
local  interest;  he  did  also  for  a  friend,  a  Dr.  Asselin,  a 

Saint  Barbara  Carried  up  to  Heaven,"  of  which  picture 
a  reproduction  is  given  in  these  pages. 

In  November,  1 841,  occurred  the  first  marriage  of  Jean- 
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Fran9ois  Millet.  His  bride  was  a  Mdlle.  Virginia  Ono,  a 
young  dressmaker,  who  is  described  by  Fran9ois'  brother, 
Pierre  Millet,  as  a  charming  little  woman,  gentle  and 
affectionate,  but  very  delicate.  A  further  testimony  to 
the  charm  of  the  first  Madame  Millet  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Staat  Forbes,  who  owns  the  only  known  portrait  of 
her,  a  gracefully  fashioned  pastel  from  the  hand  of  Jean- 
Fran9ois  himself.  Happiness,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  followed  this  marriage  J  Millet  did  not  find  his 
wife's  relations  congenial,  and  Madame  Millet  suffered 
constantly  from  ill-health.  Early  in  1842  Millet  returned 
with  his  wife  to  Paris  and  from  then  until  Madame  Millet's 
death,  in  1844,  the  artist  passed  through  a  period  of 
darkness  that  was  almost  continuous. 

The  pictures  that  he  sent  to  the  Salon  in  1842 — a 
portrait  and  a  picture — were  both  refused.  In  1843  he 
did  not  try  to  exhibit  anything,  but  in  1844  he  sent  two 
pastels,  and  both  of  them  were  accepted  by  the  Jury. 
Of  these  pastels — one  a  Normandy  peasant  girl  carrying 
a  pitcher,  called  by  Marolle  "  The  Milkmaid  " ;  the  other 
a  group  of  children  playing  at  horseback  on  thefloor — the 
latter  attracted  some  attention.  When  Diaz  saw  it,  he 
exclaimed:  "At  last,  here  is  a  new  man  who  has  the 
knowledge  which  I  should  like  to  have,  and  movement, 
colour  and  expression  too — here  is  a  painter." 

In  1844  Millet  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Since  1841, 
in  the  art  of  painting  he  had  developed  considerably; 
he  had  abandoned  the  dark  shadows  that  were  among 
the  traditions  of  Delaroche's  studio,  and  had  profited  by 
his  knowledge  of  Michael  Angelo's  work,  and  perhaps 
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more  by  his  study  of  Correggio's  splendid  and  always 
living  interpretation  of  flesh.  Painting  now  meant  happi- 
ness to  him,  for  he  was  full  of  the  love  of  life,  and  the 
nude  studies  which  at  this  period  of  his  existence  came 
from  his  brush  in  quick  succession  were  not  the  result  of 
a  prurient  fancy,  but  merely  wholesome  expressions  from 
a  young  man,  himself  abounding  in  vitality,  who  found 
in  the  painting  of  naked,  radiant,  moving  bodies  just 
that  which  was  most  profitable  to  his  mental  and  physical 
needs.  It  was  in  1844,  just  before  his  first  wife's  death, 
that  he  painted  "  Love  the  Conqueror,"  a  picture  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  London  once  or  twice,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  beautiful  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Staat  Forbes. 
In  this  painting,  which  represents  a  half-nude  girl  being 
drawn  by  amoretti  through  a  dark  wood,  may  be  seen 
a  very  precise  summary  of  what  Millet  was  capable  of 
doing  at  this  period  of  his  life.  Here  is  a  master's  breadth 
of  handling;  colouring  which  is  sensuous  enough  and 
full  of  reality  but  full  too  of  poetry  and  refinement.  Here, 
too,  we  find  a  subject — a  common  enough  subject  among 
French  artists — treated  by  a  man  who  is  a  thinker  and 
a  dreamer.  The  girl  is  but  a  peasant  girl,  not  inelegant 
in  form,  but  made  beautiful  by  the  sentiment  that  is 
possessing  her.  And  the  amoretti!  Each  one  of  those 
vigorous  and  alluring  little  bodies,  painted  with  such 
verve,  painted  with  such  infinite  knowledge,  belongs 
without  doubt  to  the  cohort  of  messengers  from  the  god- 
dess of  Love. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Millet  returned  to  Gruchy 
and  found  consolation  by  painting  and  working  among 
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the  fields  at  his  old  home.  When  a  little  later  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cherbourg,  where  the  news  of  the  success  of 
his  pastels  in  the  Salon  had  gone  before  him,  he  received, 
perhaps  to  his  surprise,  a  hearty  welcome.  And  when  he 
began  to  paint  there  he  found  that  his  study  of  Correggio 
and  of  other  masters  of  colour  had  profited  him  in  more 
ways  than  one — for  a  while  he  was  almost  popular,  even 
at  Cherbourg. 

One  of  the  most  successful  portraits  that  he  painted 
in  the  town  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  a  M. 
Feuardent,  a  clerk  of  the  library  of  Cherbourg,  who  had 
provided  Millet  with  books  and  advice  while  he  was  yet 
a  pupil  of  Langlois'.  This  picture  of  the  little  Feuardent, 
a  charmingly  playful  conception,  is  full  of  character,  of 
child  character.  We  are  shown  the  back  of  the  child  with 
the  front  of  her  reflected  in  a  gold-bordered  looking-glass, 
against  which  she  is  leaning.  The  reflection  gives  us  a 
face  very  bright  and  very  quaint,  and  naturally,  perhaps, 
not  without  the  suspicion  of  a  grimace. 

So  successful  was  Millet  at  Cherbourg  that  the  prefect 
of  the  town,  forgetting  the  unfortunate  portrait  of  Mayor 
Juvain,  offered  him  the  post  of  Professor  of  Drawing  at 
the  Municipal  College;  but  Millet,  who  was  not  so  likely 
to  have  forgotten  about  Mayor  Juvain's  picture,  refused 
the  offer.  He  valued  his  independence  too  much  to  again 
place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  municipal  authorities ; 
and  moreover,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  suffered  there, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Paris. 

Before  leaving  Normandy  again  he  contracted  his 
second  marriage.  This  time  he  wedded  Catherine  Lemaire, 
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a  girl  of  barely  eighteen,  a  peasant  who  had  been  attracted 
by  his  romantic  appearance  and  his  dreams  for  the  future, 
in  which  she,  peasant  though  she  was,  from  the  very  first 
seems  to  have  had  some  understanding.  To  this  woman 
all  lovers  of  art,  and  especially  all  lovers  of  Millet's  art, 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude ;  for  without  her  sympathy,  with- 
out the  maintenance  of  her  strong  spirit  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  so  many  of  Millet's  projects  might  have  remained 
for  ever  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

On  their  way  to  Paris,  Millet  and  his  wife  stayed  for 
a  while  at  Havre,  which  they  reached  in  November,  1845. 
Here  the  artist  painted  a  number  of  portraits  including 
a  nearly  life-sized  one  of  M.  Vanner.  Sensier  says  that 
''all  these  portraits  have  a  brilliant  side,  but  they  were 
too  hastily  executed."  Some  of  the  subject-pictures  that 
he  did  at  Havre,  which  it  is  surprising  to  know  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Havre  sea-captains,  have  been 
exhibited  comparatively  lately,  and  in  them  there  is  no 
sign  of  haste;  only  the  rapid  brushwork  of  a  man  whose 
mind  is  charged  with  ideas,  and  who  is  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  mastery  he  has  attained  in  the  use  of  his 
medium.  To  this  series  belong  ''An  Offering  to  Pan," 
"A  Sacrifice  to  Priapus,"  "Daphnis  and  Chloe," — the 
sea-captains  of  1845  must  have  had  very  different  tastes 
from  the  sea-captains  of  to-day — and  "The  Flute-lesson." 
In  "The  Offering  to  Pan  "  a  girl  crowns  with  leaves  a 
tall  statue  of  the  god.  She  is  half  naked,  and  entirely  a 
creature  of  the  woods.  A  little  way  from  her  and  on  lower 
ground,  their  shadowed  figures  silhouetted  against  the 
sunlit  leaves,  stand  two  nymphs,  both  regarding  the 
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strong,  sensual  figure  ef  the  god  with  adoration.  It  is  a 
picture  replete  with  tho  antique  and  remote  sentiment  of 
forest  depths.  When  Delaroche's  pupils  called  Millet 
"the  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods,"  theirs  was  not  altogether 
an  ill-considered  jest,  for  no  man  on  whom  modern  civil- 
ization had  ever  firmly  laid  its  hand  could  have  painted 
a  picture  with  just  the  poetry  in  it  of  "The  Offering  to 
Pan."  At  Havre  Millet  held  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures 
which,  considering  the  popularity  that  his  work  attained, 
brought  him  but  a  trifling  sum.  He  started  for  Paris 
with  nine  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket. 

In  1845  Millet  rented  three  rooms,  one  of  which  he 
fitted  up  as  a  studio,  in  the  Rue  Rochechouart.  Here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  friends. 
Toussaint,  the  sculptor,  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  near 
him  lived  Charles  Jacque,  who  was  then  employed  mostly 
with  etching,  and  Diaz,  and  Campredon. 

The  first  picture  that  he  painted  in  his  new  environ- 
ment was  a  "Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  but  no  good 
fortune  attended  this  venture.  Although  Couture  found 
it  "wonderful,"  the  Jury  of  the  Salon  rejected  the  work; 
and  on  the  same  canvas,  over  Saint  Anthony,  Millet 
painted  his  "Oedipus  being  taken  from  a  Tree."  While 
he  was  engaged  on  this  work  he  did  a  number  of  small 
works,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Durand  Ruel 
and  M.  Deforge,  the  well-known  dealers.  At  this  time 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  Millet's  pastels  and  his 
paintings;  for  these  exquisite  studies  from  the  nude  that 
he  executed  in  oil,  these  studies  of  women,  nymphs  and 
fauns,  children  sleeping,  playing  and  dancing,  all  rich  in 
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fancy,  pure  in  suggestion,  came  from  his  brush  with  every 
bit  the  same  facihty,  were  full  of  the  same  nervous  force 
and  had  just  the  same  charm  as  anything  that  he  ever 
did  in  pastels.  It  was  only  later  when  Millet  had  lived 
for  a  while  at  Barbizon,  when  the  meaning  of  his  subjects 
had  become  to  him  of  greater  importance  than  the  paint- 
ing of  them,  that  Millet's  brush  work  grew  a  little  ponder- 
ous and  his  colour  a  little  heavy  as  well. 

The  ''Oedipus  taken  from  a  Tree,"  a  powerful  piece  of 
painting  and  a  strangely  complicated  design,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1847.  Thore  and  Gautier  wrote 
well  of  it,  and  among  artists  it  was  noticed  as  a  fine  de- 
monstration of  Millet's  excellent  capacity  for  painting  the 
nude.  It  had  little  in  common  with  modern  renderings 
of  the  classical  subject,  albeit  it  was  by  no  means  without 
the  flavour  of  old  Greek  poetry. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  Millet  had  his  first  serious  ill- 
ness— a  rheumatic  fever  which  brought  him  to  death's 
door.  Happily  some  neighbours  of  his,  Sechan  and 
Dieterle,  scene-painters  of  some  notoriety,  were  able  to 
supply  him  with  a  few  necessaries,  for  the  Millet  family 
were  at  that  time  without  any  resources.  Millet  recovered 
in  time  to  finish  two  pictures  for  the  Salon  of  1848  and 
secured  his  first  real  success  with  his  "Winnower,"  which 
was  bought  by  the  Government  for  five  hundred  francs. 
M.  Ledru  Rollin  also  gave  him  a  commission  for  twelve 
hundred  francs.  But  these  successes  do  not  appear  to 
have  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  Millets  for  very 
long,  for  in  June,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  we  find 
them  so  reduced  to  poverty  that  the  artist  is  compelled 
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to  paint  a  midwife's  sign  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of 
thirty  francs.  It  was  indeed  an  ill  time  for  selling  pictures, 
and  all  that  Millet  did  about  that  time  remained  upon  his 
hands.  In  more  ways  than  one  Millet  suffered  from  the 
revolution  of  1848;  he  was  compelled  to  carry  a  gun  in 
defence  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  saw  the  worst  of  the 
fighting  about  the  Rue  Rochechouart.  The  sight  of  blood, 
shed  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  for  which  he  had 
no  sympathy,  sickened  him,  and  already  half-unconsci- 
ously  his  thoughts  were  turning  towards  a  change  of  life 
— a  life  lived  far  away  from  the  turmoil  and  useless  dis- 
sensions, artistic  as  well  as  political,  of  a  city.  He  drew 
a  series  of  pastels  of  scenes  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
outskirts  from  impressions  that  he  had  received  during 
evening  walks  taken  with  Sensier:  their  titles,  ''Horses 
Drinking,"  "The  Fountain  of  Montmartre,"  "Sleeping 
Labourers,"  sufficiently  suggest  their  subjects;  but  these 
pictures  did  not  bring  to  his  mind  the  relief  that  it  needed, 
and  taking  his  "Hagar  and  Ishmael,"  a  picture  for  which 
he  had  received  a  commission  from  the  State,  he  boldly 
painted  out  his  design,  and  began  in  its  place  a  fresh 
subject,  which  was  afterwards  called  "Haymakers  rest- 
ing in  the  Shadow  of  a  Haystack."  A  chance  conversa- 
tion that  he  heard  before  a  shop  window  had  also  to  do 
with  this  sudden  destruction  of  the ' '  Hagar  and  Ishmael." 
By  two  men  quite  unknown  to  Millet,  who  were  discours- 
ing about  one  of  his  pictures,  he  heard  himself  described 
as  "Millet  who  paints  nothing  but  nude  women."  "If 
you  choose  I  will  never  do  any  more  of  this  sort  of  paint- 
ing," he  said  afterwards  to  his  wife.  To  this  Madame 
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Millet  answered:  *'I  am  ready.  Do  what  you  wish." 
And  from  that  time  Millet  only  painted  pictures  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  desire — according  to  the  desire  of  the 
Millet  to  whom  appeals  from  the  country  were  coming 
now  with  an  ever  more  and  more  insistent  voice. 

But  it  was  not  until  a  year  after  this  event;  not  until 
he  had  finished  his  picture  of  the  "  Resting  Haymakers," 
and  had  received  the  price  for  it;  not  until  Millet  had 
searched  all  about  the  environs  of  Paris  for  the  models 
that  he  required,  that  the  artist  and  his  family  finally 
turned  their  backs  on  Paris.  And  then  possibly  it  was 
the  cholera  which  was  raging  in  Paris  rather  than  the 
requirements  of  his  art  which  brought  about  the  exodus. 
But  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  whether  they  were 
fleeing  from  a  sickness,  or  seeking  a  change  of  scene  or 
the  models  that  they  needed,  or  purposed  only  a  short 
holiday,  Millet,  who  had  a  little  money,  and  Jacque,  who 
had  been  ill  and  had  none,  started  ofi^  to  find  a  little 
village  that  Jacque  had  heard  of,  the  name  of  which  he 
believed  ended  in  "zon  "  and  which  was  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

This  famous  journey  took  place  in  June,  1849. 


CHAPTER  III 


ARRIVAL  AT  BARBIZON 


OT  without  some  ceremony  did  Millet  and  his 


i.\  friend  and  their  families  enter  Barbizon.  Instinct- 
ively the  entire  party  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion.  The  first  part  of  their  journey 
from  Paris  brought  them  to  Fontainebleau.  Here  they 
remained  until  Madame  Millet's  frugal  mind  became 
alarmed.  The  village  with  a  name  ending  in  ''zon  "  of 
which  Jacque  had  heard  was  suggested  as  an  advan- 
tageous change  from  expensive  Fontainebleau,  and  they 
set  out  again  in  search  of  it.  At  Chailly  they  left  their 
coach,  and  performed  the  rest  of  their  journey  on  foot. 
Millet  entered  the  village  carrying  his  two  little  girls, 
and  his  wife  followed  him  with  the  baby  boy  in  her  arms. 

"  Here  come  some  strolling  players,"  they  heard  one 
old  woman  say.  So  at  least  their  arrival  was  not  without 
some  appreciative  spectators. 

At  Pere  Ganne's  inn  Barye,  Corot,  Diaz,  Rousseau, 
and  Fran9ois  had  already  made  many  a  long  stay.  They 
had  pension  with  Ganne,  but  hired  studios  from  the 
peasants.  At  this  inn  Millet  and  his  party  found  the 
accommodation  that  they  sought  for,  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  host  himself  and  by 
Diaz  and  Rousseau.  Millet  and  Diaz  were  already  on 
fairly  intimate  terms;  while  Millet's  great  friendship 
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with  Rousseau,  who  was  a  reserved  man,  had  yet  to 
be  made. 

It  did  not  take  Millet  very  long  to  discover  that  at 
Barbizon  he  could  find  all  that  he  required.  Barbizon  was 
sufficiently  near  to  Paris;  in  Barbizon  he  could  find  all 
the  companionship  that  he  needed;  living  was  cheap  in 
Barbizon  and  house  rents  also;  theforestof  Fontainebleau 
awoke  instantaneously  many  echoes  in  his  heart;  while 
the  Barbizon  plain  seemed  to  him  nothing  less  than  a 
vast  theatre  of  great  inspirations. 

Millet  and  Jacque  rented  houses  that  were  next  to 
each  other.  They  were  primitive  enough  little  houses; 
but  to  Millet,  to  whom  country  air  and  country  surround- 
ings were  essentials,  his  new  little  home  must  have  been, 
after  his  long  stay  in  Paris,  after  his  recent  experiences 
there  and  the  mighty  disgust  that  had  grown  up  within 
him  of  city  life,  like  a  corner  of  Paradise. 

It  was  a  little  three-roomed  house  set  in  a  courtyard; 
the  gable  end  of  the  house,  not  the  front  of  it,  was 
parallel  with  the  street.  In  one  corner  of  the  yard  was  a 
barn  which  Millet  used  as  a  studio;  beyond  the  courtyard 
— away  from  the  street — was  a  garden,  and  beyond  the 
garden  an  orchard. 

Millet  now  cast  on  one  side  the  more  conventional 
dress  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  wear  in  Paris.  He  put 
on  sabots  instead  of  boots;  instead  of  an  ordinary  coat 
and  waistcoat  he  wore  a  weather-beaten  red  sailor's 
jacket,  and  he  covered  his  head  with  an  old  and  battered 
straw  hat.  Again  he  took  up  the  gardening  implements 
that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  handle,  and  dug,  and  raked, 
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and  hoed,  and  planted  in  his  little  piece  of  ground.  Every 
morning  he  laboured  in  his  garden,  or  in  his  fowl-yard, 
until  nearly  midday,  and  then,  after  his  meal,  he  went  to 
his  studio,  which  Sensier  found  so  dark  and  dismal,  but 
which  the  artist  himself  liked  so  well;  there  he  worked 
until  sunset,  or  until  the  light  in  his  little  room  failed 
him,  when  he  would  often  go  forth  into  the  woods,  or  on 
to  the  plain  to  study  the  clouds,  and  watch  the  mysterious 
shadows  of  the  oncoming  night.  "  I  have  no  pleasure," 
wrote  Millet,  "equal  to  that  of  lying  on  the  ferns  and 
looking  at  the  clouds."  Of  the  forest  he  said:  "  If  you 
were  to  see  how  beautiful  the  forest  is.  I  run  there  some- 
times at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  my  day's  work  is  over, 
and  I  come  back  every  time  crushed !  The  calmness  and 
grandeur  are  appalling,  so  much  so  that  I  find  myself 
feeling  really  frightened." 

In  the  evening  he  employed  himself  sometimes  in 
recording  any  particularly  vivid  impressions  that  he  had 
received  during  his  walk,  or  in  developing  some  other 
idea  that  had  come  to  him  during  the  day.  Very  often 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  amusing  his  children.  He 
would  read  to  them  or  tell  them  stories;  he  would  draw 
for  them,  illustrating  some  fairy  story  with  which  he  had 
made  them  familiar.  In  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton's  delightful 
reminiscences  of  the  great  painter  he  gives  us  by  way  of 
illustrations  some  of  these  drawings  made  by  Millet  for 
his  toads  "  as  he  called  them.  There  is  an  ogre's  head 
— an  ogre  that  ate  little  children;  a  frightening  visage 
with  a  mouth  set  with  teeth  that  could  have  torn  to  pieces 
an  ox;  there  is  a  whole  set  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
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story  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  another  series  setting 
forth  the  fate  of  a  man  who  was  unkind  to  a  horse.  The 
Red  Riding  Hood  pictures  especially  are  admirable  in 
design,  and  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  dramatic  force; 
in  no  way  did  Millet  ameliorate  the  fate  of  the  errant 
child. 

To  rid  himself  of  some  of  the  numberless  impressions 
that  beset  him  among  his  new  surroundings,  Millet  made 
a  little  series  of  drawings  in  which  he  represented  a  great 
deal  of  the  life  that  was  going  on  around  him;  he  drew 
the  woodcutters  at  their  occupation,  the  charcoal-burners 
at  theirs;  and  mysterious  figures  of  shepherds,  those 
lonely  sphinxes  of  the  plain,  and  women  cowherds  knit- 
ting all  the  while  that  their  cows  searched  for  herbage 
by  the  roadside;  he  drew  poachers  and  quarrymen,  men 
ploughing  and  harrowing;  he  drew  also  young  women 
carrying  children,  and  old  women  carrying  monstrous 
faggots  upon  their  backs.  He  made  also  studies  of  the 
trees  in  the  forest  and  of  the  vast  stretches  of  open  land 
beyond  the  forest.  These  things  he  did  as  it  were  to  un- 
burden his  mind,  and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  a 
more  importantsubject,  which  he  sketched  upon  his  studio 
walls,  a  Ruth  and  Boaz."  This  picture,  however,  was 
not  completed  until  1852,  when  it  was  shown  under  the 
title  of  "  Les  Moissonneurs  " ;  at  no  time  was  the  picture 
anything  else  but  a  truthful  impression  of  some  scene 
that  he  had  witnessed  on  the  plain  of  Barbizon. 

In  1850  Millet  exhibited  the  first  of  his  great  peasant 
pictures,  possibly  the  greatest  of  them  all — his  ''Sower." 
The  idea  of  this  picture  had  been  with  him  a  long  time 
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before  ever  he  came  to  Barbizon;  and  when  he  painted 
his  first  Sower,"  it  was  not  a  peasant  of  Barbizon  that 
he  produced,  but  a  Gruchy  labourer — a  man  in  a  red  shirt 
with  his  legs  encased  in  straw  and  wearing  a  hat  which 
had  been  beaten  out  of  shape  by  the  unwearying  winds 
that  blew  from  the  Cape  of  La  Hogue.  Later  he  drew 
many  times  in  pastel  the  sower  of  Barbizon  plain:  of 
one  of  these  pictures  we  give  a  reproduction.  In  all  of 
the  Barbizonian  sowers  the  costume  is  less  fantastic  than 
that  of  the  Gruchy  ''Sower,"  and  they  have  a  larger  and 
more  level  background,  which  includes  the  old  tower  of 
Chailly.  In  the  Gruchy  pictures,  the  man  seen  with  a 
harrow  in  the  distance  is  driving  oxen,  while  the  harrower 
in  the  Barbizonian  pictures  has  a  pair  of  horses.  The 
great  picture,  the  Gruchy  "Sower,"  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  be  described;  the  man's  majestic  stride,  the 
wonderfully  rhythmic  movement  of  the  whole  figure,  the 
sense  of  ceremonial  conveyed  in  the  proud  and  almost 
defiant  swing  of  the  right  arm,  the  expression  of  a  certain 
time  of  day  and  of  a  certain  season  of  which  the  picture 
is  so  eloquent,  the  decorative  setting  of  the  figure  within 
the  canvas — all  these  qualities  have  made  the  picture 
famous  in  whatever  corner  of  the  globe  a  photograph 
or  engraving  of  the  masterpiece  has  been  sent;  and  there 
are  no  civilized  people  now  that  do  not  know  the  splendid 
''Sower"  of  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet. 

Millet  painted  the  great  Gruchy  "  Sower  "  twice.  The 
first  picture  was  executed  with  so  much  haste  that  the 
artist  did  not  leave  sufficient  space  upon  the  canvas  for 
the  man's  feet.   In  the  second  essay.  Millet  traced  the 
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figure  from  the  first  painting  on  to  the  new  canvas,  plac- 
ing it  this  time  within  the  limits  of  his  picture  in  a  manner 
with  which  no  critic  can  find  fault. 

The  exhibition  of  "  The  Sower"  in  the  Salon  created 
no  small  stir.  Theophile  Gautier  thought  highly  of  it 
and  wrote:  There  is  something  great  and  of  the  grand 
style  in  this  figure,  with  its  violent  gesture,  its  proud 
raggedness,  which  seems  to  be  painted  with  the  very  earth 
that  the  sower  is  planting."  Other  critics  decided  that 
Millet  must  have  revolutionary  tendenciesand  condemned 
his  picture.  The  Sower,"  they  said,  cursed  the  rich. 
Did  he  not  throw  his  grain  upwards  towards  the  sky?  " 
But  Millet  had  no  socialistic  doctrines  to  propound.  He 
preached  only  the  gospel  of  work  and  the  gospel  of 
nature.  His  sower  threw  his  grain  upwards  towards 
the  sky  because  neither  at  Gruchy  nor  at  Barbizon  had 
Millet  seen  a  man  sow  in  any  other  way. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  "The  Sower"  Millet 
painted  another  picture,  which  has  become  well  known 
in  London — it  was  exhibited  in  the  Guildhall  about  four 
years  ago — entitled  Going  to  Work;"  a  picture  which 
is  as  much  like  an  idyll  as  any  realistic  study  of  labour- 
life  that  Millet  ever  painted.  In  it  two  young  people,  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman,  are  seen  on  their  way 
to  the  fields;  both  of  them  are  too  young  to  carry  the 
traces  of  hard  toil,  or  to  be  concerned  with  any  other 
matter  than  a  healthy  pleasure  in  each  other's  company. 
Like  The  Sower  "  this  picture  has  admirable  decorative 
qualities:  it  is  also  one  of  Millet's  best  essays  in  the  use 
of  blue. 
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In  1 85 1,  there  came  to  Millet  from  Gruchy  where  he 
had  not  been  for  some  years,  mainly  for  the  want  of 
money,  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  Louise 
Jumelin.  Millet  was  for  a  while  inconsolable.  For  days 
he  sat  without  speaking.  Nor  was  his  sorrow  lightened 
by  the  tidings  that  he  received  from  his  mother;  she,  too, 
was  failing  rapidly.  "My  poor  child,"  she  wrote,  **if 
you  could  only  come  before  the  winter!  I  have  such  a 
great  desire  to  see  you  one  single  time  more."  But  her 
desire,  poor  woman,  was  never  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Louise 
Jumelin  died,  she  also  was  to  die,  without  seeing  her 
beloved  one.  For  two  years  she  waited  after  the  death 
of  the  grandmother,  for  Millet's  monetary  difficulties  did 
not  decrease,  while  his  responsibilities  increased — sons 
and  daughters  were  born  to  him  in  rapid  succession. 
When  Millet  next  visited  Gruchy,  it  was  in  order  to 
assist  his  brothers  in  the  division  of  the  little  family  estate. 

But  while  Widow  Millet  had  been  waiting,  waiting 
for  her  son's  return,  the  artist  had  not  been  labouring  in 
vain.  He  had  painted  his  "Man  Spreading  Manure" 
which  was  one  of  his  first  attempts  to  realize  the  poignant 
poetry  of  a  winter  landscape.  And  he  had  begun  his 
wonderfully  interesting  series  of  studies  of  life  within  the 
cottages — of  the  woman's  part  in  the  drama  of  toil  which 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  illustrate.  About  "  Les 
Couseuses,"  a  picture  of  young  women  sewing,  an  inter- 
esting story  is  told.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain 
for  Millet  an  order  from  the  State,  but  M.  Romieu,  the 
then  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  who  knew  nothing  about 
pictures,  searched  far  and  wide  for  news  of  Millet's  moral 
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character.  Much  that  he  heard  was  satisfactory,  but  at 
last,  he  came  upon  certain  artists  who  Hked  neither  Millet 
nor  his  work,  and  who,  therefore,  combined  to  instruct 
the  Director  mainly  in  Millet's  eccentricities  and  his  rejec- 
tion of  all  Academic  traditions.  By  this  M.  Romieu  was 
frightened,  as  it  was  intended  he  should  be;  but  Sensier, 
who  had  the  conduct  of  the  alTair  on  Millet's  behalf,  was 
not  so  easily  beaten.  He  hung  "Les  Couseuses  "  in  the 
Director's  office  and  waited  for  circumstances  to  assist 
him.  Good  fortune  did  come  in  the  person  of  M.  Paul 
Delaroche,  who,  entering  the  room  one  morning,  caught 
sight  of  Millet's  little  painting  and,  being  delighted  with 
it,  asked  for  the  artist's  name.  "  Millet!  "  he  exclaimed 
in  response  to  the  reply  he  received.  ''Why,  he  was  my 
own  pupil.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised;  he  was  full  of 
imagination  and  had  a  vigorous  method  of  his  own." 

After  this  Millet  received  the  order  that  he  required 
readily  enough,  and  six  hundred  francs  as  a  first  instal- 
ment of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  picture. 

In  1853  he  was  given  a  second-class  medal  for  his 
"  Le  Repas  des  Moissonneurs,"  which  was  but  another 
name  for  the  "Ruth  and  Boaz,"  the  picture  which  he 
began  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Barbizon.  The  composi- 
tion had  remained  almost  unchanged.  Two  figures  occupy 
the  foreground,  a  young  man  and  woman;  the  man  is 
addressing  the  girl,  who  is  carrying  a  few  ears  of  corn; 
in  the  background,  under  the  shade  of  a  stack,  are  some 
reapers  resting;  all  the  figures  were  of  course  in  the 
costume  of  the  Barbizon  peasants.  Millet  had  laboured 
for  some  time  on  this  picture,  and  as  a  natural  outcome 
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of  spending-  so  much  time  on  one  canvas  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  it. 

But  during  this  period  of  sadness,  during  this  time  of 
want  in  his  own  house,  and  sickness  and  death  in  the 
house  of  his  mother,  the  greatest  of  all  the  inspirations 
that  presented  themselves  to  him  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  trouble  that  he  had  mostly  at  heart.  ' '  L' Attente, " 
or  ''Tobit,"  as  it  is  also  called,  was  suggested  to  him 
by  his  mother's  last  letter  and  the  two  years  that  followed 
the  writing  of  it;  those  two  dreary  years  of  unsatisfied 
longing.  Madame  Millet's  letter  is  full  of  pathos,  but 
no  writer  or  painter  has  surpassed  the  quiet  drama  of 
Millet's  picture. 

L' Attente"  sets  before  us  the  outside  of  a  cottage 
half  encircled  by  dark  trees,  and  standing  a  little  apart 
from  the  high  road.  The  whole  picture  is  full  of  the 
glamour  of  evening  atmosphere,  the  glories  of  the  sun 
that  has  set  have  not  yet  left  the  sky,  but  all  about  the 
house  and  its  surroundings  hangs  already  a  veil  of  gray 
air.  From  the  cottage  are  coming  forth  two  aged  people. 
The  foremost  is  a  woman  who,  with  a  gait  that  denotes 
weariness  and  hope  deferred  until  hope  is  nearly  dead, 
steals  along  a  pathway  towards  the  glimmering  high 
road.  Behind  her,  descending  the  cottage  steps,  comes 
the  man,  and  his  is  by  far  the  most  moving  figure  of  the 
two.  He  is  coming,  not  to  watch,  for  he  is  blind,  but  to 
welcome,  should  the  long-lost  one  come  forth  from  the 
golden  sky.  Was  ever  the  awful  pathos  of  blindness  ex- 
pressed quite  so  fully  as  it  is  in  the  fumbling,  groping, 
hesitating  figure?  The  eyes  that  are  directed  towards 
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the  sky  but  do  not  see;  the  hand  that  moves  slowly  over 
the  surface  of  the  rough  stone  doorway;  the  nervous 
search  for  the  ground  with  the  long  stafif,  and  the  timid, 
timid  feet,  one  still  upon  the  step  and  the  other  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  way  that  the  staff  shall  indicate :  by 
these  and  other  details  had  Millet  expressed  the  tragedy 
of  the  helpless  man ;  so  graphically  has  he  done  it,  that  he 
who  looks  upon  the  picture  cannot  but  feel  for  a  moment 
or  two  that  he  too  is  beset  by  the  terrors  of  blindness. 

This  picture  was  not  finished  until  many  years  after 
it  was  begun.  It  was  exhibited  in  i860,  and  then  it  was 
abused  even  by  Millet's  two  former  admirers.  Saint 
Victor  and  Theophile  Gautier,  but  Millet  himself  always 
knew  that  it  was  a  good  picture. 

In  1854  there  came  to  Millet's  studio  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Rousseau,  whose  friendship  for  Millet  was  ever 
disinterested  and  unfailing,  a  M.  Latrone,  who  bought 
some  pictures  and  ordered  others;  for  him  Millet  painted 
a  ''Woman  feeding  Chickens,"  one  of  the  most  sta- 
tuesque of  his  many  studies  of  female  peasants.  M. 
Latrone  kept  Millet  employed  for  six  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  June,  1854,  the  painter  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  two  thousand  francs.  With  this 
sum  Millet  and  all  his  family  started  off  to  La  Hogue 
— the  painter  no  doubt  a  little  sore  at  heart  that  this 
good  fortune  had  not  come  to  him  a  little  earlier. 

He  went  to  Greville  for  one  month,  but  he  stayed 
four;  to  such  an  extent  did  he  find  himself  bound  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  by  old  associations;  so  much  did  he 
find  there  to  draw  and  to  paint. 
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[Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  {Constantine  lonides  Collection) 

A  WOMAN  AT  A  WELL 
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Of  his  brothers  and  sisters  two  only  still  remained  at 
Gruchy;  one  sister — his  elder  sister  Emilie,  the  friend  of 
his  childhood,  who  had  married  a  farmer  named  Lefevre 
— and  his  brother  Auguste,  who  still  lived  in  the  old 
home;  with  him  Millet  and  his  family  stayed. 

From  his  brother  Pierre,  at  that  time  a  student  of 
sculpture  at  Cherbourg,  but  a  frequent  visitor  to  Gruchy, 
we  learn  that  Millet's  visit  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  was 
a  very  happy  and  profitable  one.  He  worked  in  the 
harvest  fields ;  with  his  wife  he  went  to  every  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  was  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
Millet  family;  and, besides  this,  he  painted  fourteen  pic- 
tures, made  twenty  drawings,  and  filled  two  sketch-books 
full  of  studies.  Everything  of  interest  to  him  about  the 
farm  he  drew — the  house  and  the  gardens,  the  barns  and 
the  sheds  and  stables,  the  old  apple  trees  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  great  laurel  tree  which  grew  near  the  house,  and 
which  had  always  haunted  his  boyish  imagination.  He 
drew  the  cliffs  and  the  rocks,  and  the  animals  feeding 
upon  the  cliffs.  One  hears  of  no  struggles  during  this 
time  at  Gruchy ;  no  struggles  with  poverty  nor  with  the 
exigencies  of  picture-making.  The  two  thousand  francs 
had  brought  him  freedom  from  material  cares;  and  art  for 
a  while  was  but  his  handmaid,  enabling  him  to  preserve 
records  of  many  things  that  he  loved.  Of  these  sketches 
and  studies  he  made  later  ample  use  in  the  composition 
of  his  pictures. 

Before  he  left  Gruchy  he  met  again — inside  the  church 
of  Eculleville — his  old  friend,  pastor  and  teacher,  the 
Abbe  Jean  Lebrisseux. 
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"Your  Bible,  Francois,  have  you  forgotten  that?" 
asked  the  cure  of  him  after  they  had  embraced.  *'The 
Psalms  you  were  so  fond  of — do  you  ever  read  them 
now  ?  " 

"  They  are  my  breviary,"  replied  Millet.  "From  them 
I  find  all  that  I  paint." 

"Such  words  one  seldom  hears  nowadays,"  said  the 
priest.   "And  Virgil,  you  used  to  love  him." 

"  I  love  him  still,"  said  Millet. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Abbe.  "Where  I  sowed  the 
blades  have  sprung  up;  and  you,  my  son,  will  surely 
reap  the  harvest." 

During  Millet's  stay  at  Gruchy  considerable  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  his  Barbizon  house.  His  former 
studio  had  been  turned  into  a  sitting-room,  and  the  hen- 
house converted  into  a  sort  of  kitchen ;  while  to  the  barn, 
which  stood  on  the  street  side  of  the  little  courtyard,  was 
added  a  floor,  a  ceiling,  a  large  window,  and  it  was  used 
always  afterwards  by  Millet  as  his  studio.  This  building 
still  exists,  but  it  resembles  in  few  respects  the  room  in 
which  Millet  made  so  many  of  his  masterpieces;  where 
he  entertained  at  diff'erent  times  during  his  life  so  many 
eminent  men.  Millet's  studio  is  described  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
Eaton,  who  visited  it  soon  after  1871,  as  "plain  and 
gray.  A  green  curtain  hung  at  right  angles  to  the 
window,  behind  this  Millet  retired  to  look  at  his  pictures, 
so  that  he  might  have  the  curtain  between  himself  and 
the  light.  The  walls  were  of  plaster  darkened  by  time; 
heavy  rafters  crossed  the  ceiling;  a  few  plaster  casts 
hung  about  the  walls — reliefs  from  the  Trajan  Column; 
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heads  by  Donatello  and  Lucca  Delia  Robbia,  the  arm 
of  Michael  Angelo's  "Slave,"  and  some  small  Gothic 
figures  carved  in  wood,  of  which  Millet  was  very  fond. 
All  the  study  accessories  or  decorations  were  so  unob- 
trusive that  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  on  my  first  visit. 
No  pictures  were  in  sight.  A  large  frame  hanging  over 
the  already  mentioned  mirror,  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  contain  a  rather  highly  coloured  seventeenth-century 
master,  was  covered  with  a  quiet  drapery,  but  the  end  and 
right-hand  side  walls  were  closely  stacked  with  canvases 
and  with  frames  for  temporary  use  containing  canvases, 
all  standing  on  the  floor,  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall." 

The  mirror  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton  was  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  beyond  the  easel,  and  was  used,  Mr. 
Eaton  tells  us,  by  the  painter  to  study  folds  from  his  own 
dress.  Millet,  it  seems,  had  an  extraordinary  dislike  for 
asking  peasants  to  pose  for  him :  the  few  male  models 
that  he  used  were  usually  obtained  for  him  by  his  wife, 
so  that  one  can  well  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
mirror.  For  his  female  models  he  used  his  children  and 
very  often  his  wife.  Madame  Millet  told  Mr.  Wyatt 
Eaton  that  she  often  wore  the  roughest  of  peasants' 
dresses  about  the  house  and  garden  for  weeks,  and  that 
Millet  often  compelled  her  to  wear  the  same  shirt  ''for 
an  uncomfortably  long  time  "  in  order  that  the  garment 
might  "become  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  body,  express- 
ing," as  he  said,  "even  more  than  the  nude,  the  larger 
and  more  simple  forms  of  nature." 

One  of  the  first  pictures  that  Millet  painted  in  this  new 
studio  was  "The  Grafter,"  a  work  which  represented 
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the  artist  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855.  Its  motive 
was  suggested  to  Millet  by  his  favourite  poet,  Virgil;  it 
is,  however,  a  rendering  of  modern  peasant  life.  A 
labourer,  his  day's  toil  over,  is  busying  himself  in  his 
garden;  with  considerable  care  he  is  placing  a  new 
young  shoot  into  the  stem  of  an  ancient  apple  tree, 
while  by  his  side  stands  his  young  wife  holding  their 
child — the  child  who  is  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  the 
young  apple  shoot.  The  costumes  and  the  mise-en-scene 
certainly  are  modern,  but  for  all  that  the  poetry  of  the 
picture  is  the  poetry  of  Virgil.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
truth  of  movement — the  man's  look  of  absorption  and 
the  justness  of  his  action  are  remarkable— the  figure  of 
the  grafter  is  invested  with  a  grace  that  is  purely  classical, 
and  classic,  too,  are  the  woman  and  child ;  despite  her 
rough  gait  she  appeals  to  one  as  some  antique  statue 
might  that  had  been  charmed  into  life,  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  she  is  a  woman  of  the 
people  enduring  in  every  particular  a  peasant's  lot.  When 
this  picture  was  exhibited  it  received  a  deal  of  approba- 
tion. Theophile  Gautier  wrote  about  it  at  length.  How 
strange  is  art!  "  he  said.  These  two  quiet  figures  on  a 
gray  ground,  performing  an  ordinary  work,  occupy  your 
mind  and  make  you  dream,  while  the  ingenious  thoughts 
carefully  rendered  leave  you  as  cold  as  ice.  It  is  because 
M.  Millet  understands  the  hidden  poetry  of  the  fields;  he 
loves  the  peasants  whom  he  paints,  and  in  their  resigned 
faces  expresses  sympathy  with  them :  sowing,  reaping, 
grafting,  are  to  him  holy  occupations  having  their  own 
beauty  and  nobility." 
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DRAWINGS  BY  MILLET  ON  THE  BACK  OF  AN 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTER 
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But  despite  many  new  admirers  that  this  picture  won 
for  the  artist,  for  a  while  no  one  came  forth  who  was 
willing"  to  buy  it,  and  Millet  was  in  need  of  money.  At 
length  the  purchaser  appeared ;  albeit  a  mysterious  per- 
son enough  he  was  to  begin  with.  Rousseau  found  him, 
and  described  him  as  an  American,  who  did  not  wish  his 
name  to  be  known.  He  was,  however,  willing  to  pay  the 
purchase  money,  and  for  a  while  the  secret  art  collector 
remained  unknown.  But  at  last  the  truth  was  discovered. 
The  American  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  buyer  was  no 
stranger  at  all.  He  who  had  acquired  this  picture,  who 
had  acquired  it  at  no  beggarly  price  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  but  had  paid  the  catalogue  price  for  it — four 
thousand  francs — was  the  painter's  own  familiar,  needy, 
but  very  generous  friend,  Theodore  Rousseau.  1 1  is  pleas- 
ant to  read  of  this  transaction  in  Sensier's  book,  in 
which  the  writer  has  set  down  so  much  that  is  sordid, 
and  so  very  much  more  than  he  ever  intended  to  make 
known  to  us. 

After  the  sale  of  this  picture  Millet  appears  to  have 
spent  a  very  peaceful  half  year.  We  read  of  his  enter- 
taining Rousseau,  Diaz,  Barye,  Campredon  and  a  host 
of  other  friends  at  Barbizon,  and  delighting  them  all 
with  his  gaiety  and  wit.  But  in  1856  we  find  Millet  again 
in  financial  difficulties.  Again  we  find  him  addressing 
Sensier  in  his  search  for  money.  And  Sensier — !  But 
Sensier  is  an  enigma  which  it  is  not  altogether  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book  to  solve. 

In  1856,  which  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  bad 
financial  year  with  Millet,  he  made,  in  spite  of  all  his 
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difficulties,  fresh  explorations  into  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  taken  over  for  himself.  This  time  the  shepherd 
attracted  his  attention.  But  who  has  seen  anything  of 
the  shepherd's  life  in  France  and  has  not  been  fascinated 
by  it?  Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  man's  almost  in- 
human patience?  At  his  almost  inhuman  capacity  for 
bearing  solitude?  In  their  long  cloaks  of  sheepskin,  or 
of  rough  cloth,  these  men  appeal  to  the  spectator  as  do 
priests  and  monks,  and  those  who  in  some  way  are  set 
a  little  apart  from  ordinary  human  intercourse.  Who  has 
not  felt  a  slight  thrill,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  suddenly 
in  contact  with  some  being  not  entirely  of  this  world,  at 
first  sight  of  one  of  these  mysterious  beings,  leading  his 
flock,  perhaps,  along  a  white  tree-lined  road  in  the  early 
morning;  the  sheep  and  the  man  reminding  one  some- 
what of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  and  his  troop,  mainly 
because  of  the  strange  communion  that  exists  obviously 
between  the  human  beings  and  the  beasts.  As  impressive, 
too,  is  the  shepherd  when  we  discover  him  after  harvest 
is  over  in  the  middle  of  some  deserted  field,  standing 
possibly  not  amidst  one  flock  but  surrounded  by  the 
flocks  belonging  to  a  whole  village,  and  he,  the  only 
human  being  to  be  seen  on  a  landscape,  flat,  and  with  a 
limitless  horizon.  Impressive,  too,  is  the  shepherd  when 
he  appears  within  our  vision  at  evening  time,  emerging 
from  a  group  of  tall  trees  to  which  the  setting  sun  has 
given  the  colour  of  molten  metal;  his  dark  silhouette 
outlined  with  gold,  and  his  sheep  encircled  as  it  were  by 
living  flames.  But  more  impressive  than  at  any  other 
time  does  the  shepherd  appear  to  us  at  night;  then  not 
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even  the  light  of  his  lantern,  if  he  carries  one,  gives  him 
any  real  humanity;  then  indeed  does  he  look  a  creature 
of  altogether  another  world  and  one  that  it  would  take 
a  deal  of  courage  to  address  for  the  first  time. 

Of  the  shepherd  pictures  that  Millet  painted  in  1856, 
the  most  suggestive  is  undoubtedly  his  night  scene, "  Le 
Berger  au  Pare."  Here  is  the  romance  of  a  vast  plain 
lit  only  by  the  moonlight.  Here  is  the  romance  of  a  half 
moon  lying  low,  almost  upon  the  horizon.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  fold,  made  of  light  hurdles,  and  into  this 
fold  through  a  small  opening  made  by  the  shepherd — 
we  see  his  head  and  shoulders  silhouetted  against  the 
moonlit  sky — pour  the  sheep  with  steady  flow.  How 
admirable  is  the  movement  of  the  beasts  in  this  picture; 
how  just  the  importance  given  to  each  sheep,  with  what 
skill  are  they  relieved  one  against  the  other.  It  was 
Millet's  ambition  in  many  of  his  pictures  to  suggest 
sounds  as  well  as  sights.  In  ''The  Angelus  "  it  was  the 
sound  of  bells  that  he^wished  to|make  evident;  in  the 
"  Pare  aux  Moutons  "  pictures,  for  there  was  a  series  of 
them,  he  would  compel  the  spectator  to  hear^^the  bark 
of  the  dog.  But  one  hears  more  than  the  bark  of  the 
dog;  one  hears  the  shouts  of  the  shepherd;  one  hears  the 
pattering  footsteps  of  the  sheep — the  patter,  patter,  like 
the  sound  of  heavy  rain  on  a  summer  evening — and 
above  all  one  feels  the  silence  of  the  night. 

These  pictures  of  shepherds  caused  Millet  to  study 
landscape  more  intimately  than  before,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  enormous  value  of  landscape  in  accentuating  the 
sentiment  of  such  subjects  as  he  loved  to  paint;  and  we 
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find  Millet  from  this  time  in  all  his  more  important 
pictures  very  much  reducing  the  proportion  of  his  figures 
to  the  size  of  his  canvases,  and  paying  more  attention  to 
the  forms  of  his  landscape,  and  far  more  attention  to  the 
lighting  of  it,  and  also  to  the  illumination  of  his  figures. 
In  1857  he  produced  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  one  in 
which  the  figures  and  landscape  are  in  perfect  accord.  I 
refer  to  "  The  Gleaners." 

The  idea  of  this  picture  had  long  been  in  Millet's 
mind.  Mr.  Staat  Forbes  has  no  less  than  six  preliminary 
studies  for  this  picture,  showing  how  the  final  com- 
position was  gradually  arrived  at.  In  some  of  these 
sketches  the  figures  move  with  even  more  subtlety  than 
the  peasants  in  the  finished  picture.  But  in  the  finished 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  composition  that  Millet  was 
searching  for,  and  if  the  figures  in  it  have  not  all  the 
extraordinary  vitality  of  his  first  sketches,  they  have  yet 
about  them  enough  of  life  to  make  this  picture  famous 
even  among  the  great  pictures  of  the  world.  In  how 
many  ways  "The  Gleaners"  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion! It  gives  us  all  the  heat  of  an  August  day;  all  the 
sentiment  of  an  open  plain  on  which  the  harvest  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  golden  colour  of  the  landscape 
seems  to  signify  the  fruitful  ending  of  months  and  months 
of  ceaseless  toil.  And  the  figures  of  the  three  gleaners 
they,  too,  have  their  tale  as  they  appear  on  the  fields 
after  the  farmer  has  taken  all  that  he  requires.  With  such 
avidity  are  two  of  them  searching  the  ground  for  what 
remains  that  they  might  be  gathering  not  ears  of  corn 
but  single  grain ;  poverty-stricken  enough  they  all  three 
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look  for  even  such  a  quest.  But  go  so  far  from  the 
picture  that  the  women  no  longer  compel  you  to  a  con- 
templation of  their  sordid  lot,  and  the  picture  has  still  a 
message;  this  time  of  beauty.  Those  three  gaunt  women 
might  be  figures  from  the  Parthenon  frieze ;  not  only  is 
each  silhouette  perfectly  fluent  and  beautiful  in  line,  but 
about  the  entire  group  there  is  a  rhythm  and  a  unity 
which  reminds  one  of  nothing  in  modern  art;  only  of 
some  masterpiece  in  ancient  Greek  sculpture.  But  as 
this  picture  appeals  to  us  it  did  not  appeal  to  the  critics 
of  the  Salon  of  1857.  The  artists  found  the  work  admir- 
able, but  not  the  critics;  they  saw  in  this  picture  "a  plea 
against  the  misery  of  the  people":  some  declared  that 
"  these  three  poor  women  were  savage  beasts  threatening 
the  social  order."  But  poor  Millet  had  no  doctrine  to 
teach.  He  was  but  recording  his  impressions:  that  toil 
was  the  common  lot  of  all  mankind — a  lot  that  he  would 
have  in  no  wise  altered.  He  painted  the  people  working 
in  the  fields  because  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  field 
labourer;  had  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  factory, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  have  painted  factory  life 
with  equal  realism  and  pathos. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MILLET  S  GREATEST  WORKS 


FTER  the  painting  and  exhibiting  of    The  Glean- 


1~\  ers,"  Millet  again  entered  upon  a  period  of  poverty. 
Yet  while  trouble  was  besetting  him,  while  he  was  even 
dreaming  of  suicide,  according  to  Sensier,  he  produced 
the  most  popular,  the  most  placid  of  all  his  great  pictures, 
"The  Angelus."  By  the  side  of  ''The  Sower,"  ''The 
Gleaners,"  and  many  another  lofty  composition  of  the 
great  peasant  painter,  "The  Angelus"  compares  but 
unfavourably.  Although,  however,  it  is  no  great  exhibi- 
tion of  his  control  of  line,  no  particularly  fine  outcome 
of  a  learned  research  for  great  and  noble  forms,  there  is 
about  the  figures  and  the  landscape  a  poetic  realism  that 
has  appealed  and  always  will  appeal  to  those  whose 
artistic  senses  are  developed,  and  to  those  whose  artistic 
senses  are  not  developed.  The  man  who  can  look  un- 
moved upon  a  silhouette  without  blemish,  who  can  regard 
modelling  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo  without  even  a 
thrill,  will  yet  be  able  to  understand  a  great  deal  of  what 
Millet  had  in  his  mind  when  he  began  to  paint  "The 
Angelus."  To  him  will  be  evident  enough  the  expression 
of  rapt  devotion  that  envelops  the  two  figures  as  com- 
pletely as  ever  the  evening  air  does.  He  will  understand, 
too,  the  atmosphere  that  permeates  the  flat,  far-stretch- 
ing landscape,  with  its  little  church  tower  in  the  distance 
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surrounded  by  a  group  of  trees.  And  the  name  of  the 
picture,  ''The  Angelus,"  does  it  not  suggest  the  sound 
of  bells — the  sound  of  bells  heard  in  the  dim  half-twilight? 
Is  not  the  name  of  the  picture  sufficient  to  bestow  upon 
it  an  interest  that  will  command  attention,  irrespective 
of  artistic  handling  and  conception,  even  if  Sensier  had 
never  recorded  the  words  spoken  between  Millet  and 
himself— *' Millet  said  to  me:  'What  do  you  think  of 
it?'  '  It  is  the  Angelus,'  I  cried. 

"  '  It  is,  indeed.  You  can  hear  the  bells.  I  am  con- 
tented; you  understood  it.   It  is  all  I  ask.' " 

With  "The  Angelus"  Millet  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1859 
a  picture  of  surpassing  grimness  and  strength,  "  Death 
and  the  Wood-cutter."  While  dealing  with  the  calm 
poetry  of  "  The  Angelus  "  some  means  of  exercising  his 
darker  thoughts  were  not  unlikely  necessary  to  him,  and 
the  field  discovered  for  their  display  was  this  weird  and 
powerful  canvas.  We  print  a  reproduction  of  the  picture : 
the  terrified  and  collapsed  woodman !  the  imperious 
Death!  Could  any  figures  be  more  expressive?  But 
while  "The  Angelus"  was  accepted  for  the  Salon,  and 
was  moreover  bought  rather  later  by  M.  Van  Praet,  the 
Belgian  Minister,  and  received  other  marks  of  favour, 
the  "  Death  and  the  Wood-cutter  "  met,  anyhow  at  first, 
with  but  little  success.  The  Jury  of  the  Salon  refused  it, 
and  about  the  picture  there  soon  arose  an  animated  dis- 
cussion. It  was  engraved  in  the  "  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts  "  by  Edmond  Hedouin,  and  Paul  Mantz  wrote  in 
the  same  journal  in  defence  of  the  work.  But  for  a  while 
neither  it  nor ' '  The  Angelus  "  found  a  purchaser,  although, 
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Arthur  Stevens,  the  well-known  dealer,  concerned  him- 
self in  the  selling  of  the  pictures;  and  Millet  again  found 
poverty  knocking  at  his  door.  When  the  grim  visitor 
was  at  last  sent  away  he  was  dismissed  for  a  long  while, 
and  the  manner  of  his  dismissal  must  have  been  rather 
a  surprise  even  to  Millet. 

During  the  painting  of  these  celebrated  pictures  Millet 
had  done  other  work,  and  one  or  two  other  matters  of 
importance  had  happened  in  his  life.  In  1858  he  received 
through  M.  Trelat,  the  Pope's  engineer,  an  order  to  paint 
an  "Immaculate  Conception"  for  the  Pope's  private 
railway  carriage.  Something  of  mystery  envelops  the 
whole  of  this  affair.  That  Millet  ever  received  the  com- 
mission has  given  much  cause  for  wonder,  since  a  Pope's 
views  on  art  can  be  scarcely  expected  to  be  very  liberal. 
Millet  executed  the  work  naturally  in  a  way  characteristic 
of  him.  He  painted  a  young  peasant  girl  looking  up- 
wards, her  child  clasped  to  her  bosom ;  at  her  feet  is  a 
dead  serpent.  But  what  happened  afterwards  to  the 
picture  no  one  can  tell.  Millet  was  paid  for  his  painting, 
it  was  sent  away  to  its  supposed  destination,  but  from 
that  time  it  passed  into  obscurity.  If  it  ever  did  find  its 
way  into  the  Pope's  hands  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Pope  did  not  find  the  picture  to  his  liking. 

Millet  also  about  this  time  completed  his  picture  of  a 
"Woman  leading  a  Cow,"  in  fulfilment  of  his  com- 
mission from  the  State.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in 
1859,  and  was  presented  afterwards  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Museum  of  the  town  of  Bourg-en-Bresse.  In  the 
painting  of  this  picture,  and  indeed  in  the  other  work 
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that  he  had  on  hand  at  the  same  time,  Millet  was  inter- 
rupted again  and  again  by  headaches.  Of  all  the  afflictions 
that  beset  Millet  these  headaches  alone,  which  seem  to 
have  visited  him  at  frequent  intervals  during  his  life, 
after  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  appear  to  have  interfered 
materially  with  his  work.  While  Sensier  was  receiving 
the  most  piteous  cries  for  money  from  the  painter.  Millet 
was  often  engaged  in  developing  quite  the  noblest  of  his 
many  beautiful  paintings ;  but  these  headaches  were  a 
trouble  of  another  sort,  they  rendered  him  quite  helpless. 
According  to  his  brother  Pierre,  Millet  might  have  done 
twice  as  much  work  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  affliction. 
The  doctors  and  their  medicines — he  was  persistent  at 
one  time  in  consulting  fresh  doctors — brought  him  no 
relief,  and  in  the  end  the  only  remedy  that  profited  him  at 
all  was  a  remedy  his  advisers  had  warned  him  against — 
black  coffee.  Millet  attributed  this  illness  to  his  time  of 
misery  in  Paris,  and  not  a  little  possibly  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  art  that  he  followed.  To  Pierre  he  said  :  "  If  I 
had  never  left  home  and  country  life  I  should  not  have 
had  to  endure  these  terrible  headaches." 

But  if  Millet  had  to  endure  headaches  and  many 
mental  woes,  there  were  those  about  him  on  whom  life 
weighed  equally,  if  not  more,  heavily.  There  was  his 
friend  Rousseau,  his  good,  generous  friend,  Rousseau, 
who  always  watched  over  Millet  like  an  elder  brother. 
Rousseau  !  the  rejection  of  whose  pictures  for  many 
years  won  for  him  the  name  of  "  Le  Grand  Refuse," 
Rousseau,  who  even  at  home  had  little  peace,  whose 
house  was  often  turned  into  a  hell  by  the  presence  of  a 
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madwoman.  And  there  was  Decamps  !  Decamps,  the 
victim  of  many  strange  idiosyncrasies,  who  came  to 
Millet's  studio  first  of  all  in  1859,  but  who,  neither  then 
nor  afterwards,  would  ever  enter  Millet's  house;  who 
reached  Millet's  studio  by  back  ways,  leaving  his  horse 
outside  the  village  so  that  no  one  might  know  of  his 
coming.  Millet's  summing  up  of  Decamps  is  full  of 
insight,  and  characteristic  of  Millet,  the  thinker.  He 
found  Decamps  ^'a  very  original  and  a  very  clear  mind 
in  his  judgments  of  the  masters  and  contemporary  art, 
but  a  restless  man,  doubtful  of  himself,  who,  under  the 
rough  exterior  of  a  cavalry  officer,  hid  a  profound  weak- 
ness, straying  into  theories  about  painting  and  the  search 
for  means  rather  than  an  end.  Execution  was  his  god." 
Millet  said :  I  never  heard  him  say  one  heart-felt  word. 
He  had  cruel  bon-mots,  a  crushing  sarcasm,  a  very  just 
criticism  even  about  his  own  pictures.  He  suffered  like 
a  man  who  is  always  searching,  and  losing  his  way.  On 
the  whole,  he  had  a  superior  mind  in  a  suffering  soul." 

Millet,  anyhow,  never  lost  his  way,  and  never  suffered 
from  any  doubt  of  himself.  He  never  suffered  for  want 
of  faith  in  his  fellow-creatures  or  for  want  of  kindliness 
of  heart.  He  never  suffered  for  want  of  friends,  as 
Decamps  did,  nor  did  unrest  reign  in  his  house  as 
it  did  in  Rousseau's.  From  M.  Piedagnel,  who  stayed 
with  the  Millets,  from  M.  Burty,  from  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, from  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  two  of  the  little  group 
of  Americans  who  lived  at  Barbizon  for  a  while  for 
the  love  of  being  near  Millet,  we  obtain  glimpses  of 
the  artist's  home-life — of  the  comradeship  that  existed 
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between  Millet  and  his  wife,  of  the  confidence  and  love 
that  existed  between  Millet  and  his  children.  M.  Burty 
sketches  for  us  the  patriarch  Millet  seated  at  the  head  of 
his  table  at  dinner-time,  his  children  arranged  around 
him  waiting  to  be  fed  like  the  little  birds  in  a  nest.  Mr. 
Eaton  shows  us  Millet,  his  day's  work  over,  drawing, 
reading,  playing  to  amuse  himself  and  his  family;  at 
that  time  of  the  day  more  of  a  child  than  a  man,  and 
therefore  an  apt  amuser  of  his  children.  M.  Piedagnel 
gives  us  a  vision,  or  visions  rather,  that  are  wholly 
picturesque:  Millet  seated  in  his  studio,  working  with 
the  door  open,  so  that  he  may  see  well  into  his  garden. 
In  the  garden  are  children  playing,  and  a  mother  working 
under  the  shade  of  syringa  and  lilac  bushes;  the  little 
children  and  the  mother  modulating  their  voices  so  that 
papa,  who  is  at  work,  may  not  be  disturbed.  Or  again,  in 
the  summer  evening.  Millet  and  his  family  taking  a  walk 
in  the  forest ;  all  laughing,  singing  or  telling  each  other 
frightening  stories,  as  they  approach  the  more  eerie  parts 
of  the  wood.  Surely  these  tales  of  Millet's  life  with  his 
family — and  they  are  reliable,  for  they  come  from  men 
who  could  have  had  no  interest  in  giving  false  evidence 
as  witness  to  Millet's  happiness — are  certainly  not  want- 
ing in  idyllic  touches. 

On  March  14th,  i860.  Millet  signed  the  celebrated 
contract  between  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Blanc  and  him- 
self. Mr.  Stevens  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens, 
the  artist,  and  M.  Blanc  was  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens's  father- 
in-law.  The  arrangement  was  brought  about  at  the 
instigation  of  Sensier,  and  by  it  Millet's  biographer  is 
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said  to  have  financially  profited.  By  this  deed  Millet 
was  to  receive  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  each  month,  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  from 
Messrs.  Blanc  and  Stevens;  while  they  on  their  part  were 
to  have  from  the  painter  all  that  he  painted  and  drew 
during  that  period  of  years.  For  each  work  that  the 
dealers  received  a  certain  sum  was  to  be  placed  to  Millet's 
credit — for  the  drawings,  four  pounds;  for  the  pictures, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds — 
and  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  accounts  of  the  two 
parties  to  this  agreement  were  to  be  duly  balanced,  any 
disagreement  between  the  parties  was  to  be  settled  by 
two  arbiters;  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  and  M.  Theodore 
Rousseau. 

At  the  offset,  of  course,  this  appeared  to  be  an  arrange- 
ment in  every  way  beneficial  to  Millet;  but,  unfortunately, 
as  the  dealers  were  men  of  business,  and  the  artist  very 
much  of  an  artist,  matters  between  them  did  not  continue 
to  run  altogether  smoothly:  the  dealers  charged  Millet 
with  sending  them  unsaleable  work;  the  dealers  quarrelled 
between  themselves;  Millet's  one  thousand  francs  did  not 
arrive  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  each  month  with  absolute 
regularity,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
came,  it  was  found  that  Millet  owed  Stevens  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  a  sum  which  he  had  eventually  to  pay 
off  in  pictures.  But  during  i860,  at  any  rate.  Millet  lived 
in  peace,  and  during  this  year  and  1861  he  completed 
''Tobit"  or  '^Waiting";  he  painted  another  ''Sheepfold 
by  Moonlight";  the  well-known  picture,  now  in  the  Lille 
Museum,  of  a  woman  feeding  her  children  by  the  thres- 
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hold  of  her  cottage,  called  rightly  *'La  Becquee,"  for  in- 
deed the  group  brings  to  one's  mind  vividly  the  spectacle 
of  a  bird  feeding  her  young ;  "La  Gardeuse  d'Oies, "  one 
of  his  series  of  little  gooseherd  pictures,  a  study  of  rip- 
pling water,  bustling  birds,  and  at  a  little  distance  among 
some  trees  one  small  childish  figure;  ''La  Grande  Ton- 
deuse,"  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1861  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw  of  Boston. 

Of  these  pictures  the  one  that  advanced  Millet  most  of 
all  in  the  eyes  of  critics  and  of  artists,  was  the  last  one 
"La  Tondeuse,"  a  life-size  painting  of  a  woman  shearing 
a  sheep,  while  a  man,  standing  half  in  shadow  at  the  back 
of  the  picture,  keeps  the  animal  in  its  requisite  place. 
Thore  wrote  of  this  picture;  "This  simple  'Tondeuse' 
of  M.  Millet  recalls  the  most  admirable  work  of  antiquity 
— the  statues  of  Greece,  and  the  paintings  of  Giorgione." 
And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  composition  of 
"La  Tondeuse"  without  thinking  of  "the  work  of  an- 
tiquity," even  if  one  desired  to.  And  yet  this  woman, 
this  female  shearer,  with  the  figure  of  a  Juno,  with  all 
her  massiveness,  and  dignity,  and  grace  of  outline,  is  a 
living  person,  a  peasant,  attending  to  her  occupation  with 
perfect  ease  and  skill.  A  stately  poetry  proceeds  from  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  picture  and  from  its  splendid  selec- 
tion of  forms,  but  none  the  less  is  the  picture  almost 
scientific  in  its  realism.  The  downward  movement  of  the 
sheep's  head,  the  woman's  intent  look,  her  right  hand 
holding  the  scissors  resting  gently  upon  the  animal,  while 
with  her  left  she  pulls  back  the  already  severed  fleece; 
the  amount  of  force  given  by  the  man  to  his  part  of  the 
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operation ;  all  these  facts  will  give  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion to  anyone  to  whom  sheep-shearing  is  a  familiar 
spectacle. 

In  1862  Millet  painted  his  Wool-carders,"  of  which 
we  give  a  reproduction;  a  Shepherdess,"  ''The  Birth 
of  the  Calf,"  ''Winter,"  and  "The  Man  leaning  on  a 
Hoe."  Of  these  pictures,  two,  anyhow,  roused  Millet's 
critics  to  anger,  and  one  at  least  must  have  added  to  the 
discord  existing  between  the  artist  and  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Blanc.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  while  painting  "The 
Man  leaning  on  a  Hoe,"  which  was  exhibited  in  1863, 
Millet  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  defiance.  Before  Millet 
had  uttered  his  creed,  the  gospel  of  work,  with  at  all 
events  some  slight  embroidery;  with  some  additional  ap- 
peal to  the  senses  through  the  medium  of  fluent  and 
graceful  outline;  or  by  setting  his  figures  in  an  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere  that  were  themselves  replete  with 
a  softening  and  beautiful  sentiment,  but  about  "The  Man 
leaning  on  a  Hoe,"  there  is  no  compromise.  About  every- 
thing in  the  picture  is  an  appalling  severity.  The  very 
earth  the  man  stands  on — how  admirably  it  is  drawn — 
is  tortuous  and  sinister  in  form,  and  as  aggressive-look- 
ing almost  as  the  man  who  leans  above  it  on  his  hoe, 
resting  for  a  while,  panting,  but  by  no  means  overcome 
in  his  stupendous  task.  M.  Pelloquet  alone  wrote  well 
of  this  picture,  and  Millet  sent  a  letter  to  M.  Pelloquet, 
which  was  printed  in  the  "  Moniteur  de  Calvados,"  set- 
ting forth  the  intentions  of  his  work — a  letter  beautifully 
worded,  and  full  of  characteristic  wisdom.  In  the  end  the 
storm  abated,  as  such  storms  do,  without  much  gain  to 
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any  party,  and  Millet,  a  little  overcome  by  the  fatuity  of 
his  part  in  the  contest,  retired  to  his  studio  to  begin  work 
afresh.  He  returned  not  to  the  painting  of  pictures,  but 
to  the  making  of  drawings  in  pastel  and  chalk.  At  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  realized  that  painting  must  be 
always  for  him  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  and  feeling 
instinctively  perhaps  that  his  life  would  not  be  a  long 
one,  not  long  enough  for  him  to  paint  all  the  subjects 
that  remained  in  his  mind,  he  proceeded  to  develop  a 
method  more  spontaneous  than  any  brushwork.  And  so 
he  began  that  great  issue  of  drawings  that  were  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  many  who  remained  untouched  or  were  re- 
pelled by  his  painted  pictures.  In  Millet's  drawings, 
certainly  in  his  later  ones,  the  technique  is  irreproachable ; 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  With  black  chalk, 
or  charcoal,  he  placed  himself  on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy 
with  nature.  Whatever  he  desired  to  set  down  he  accom- 
plished— an  outline,  a  shadow,  a  light,  a  movement,  any 
sort  of  expression — in  a  manner  sensitive,  beautiful,  al- 
ways alluring,  and  with  a  fidelity  that  was  marvellous. 
I  n  his  later  drawings  he  often  added  a  little  pastel  or  hard 
chalks,  using  them  not  so  much  to  give  colour  to  the 
monochrome,  as  to  heighten  the  suggestion  of  colour  that 
was  already  included  in  the  black  and  white.  In  the  fuller 
use  of  pastel,  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  medium  by  itself  Millet 
was  from  almost  the  beginning  of  his  career,  while  he  was 
still  in  Paris,  a  perfect  master. 

Millet  began  this  freshly  inspired  output  by  making 
some  biblical  compositions  for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
tion.   But  two  only  were  completed — a  ''Flight  into 
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Egypt,"  and  a  Christ  rising  from  the  Tomb,"  the  latter 
is  given  as  an  illustration  in  M.  Sensier's  book,  and  is 
slightly  grotesque  and  eminently  forcible.  Some  illustra- 
tions of  Theocritus  followed  the  biblical  drawings.  A 
young  friend  named  Chassaing  sent  him  the  works  of 
Burns  and  Theocritus.  Of  Burns,  Millet  wrote  to  his 
friend:  "I  must  tell  you  that  Burns  pleases  me  greatly; 
he  has  thoroughly  his  own  flavour,  he  smacks  of  the  soil." 
Of  the  Theocritus  book  he  said ;  *'It  has  a  naive  charm 
peculiarly  attractive,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  same 
degree  in  Virgil."  In  the  same  letter  he  refers  again  to 
Theocritus,  a  reference  that  is  worth  quoting,  for  it  ex- 
plains so  much  of  the  charm  in  Millet's  own  art:  ''The 
reading  of  Theocritus  proves  to  me  that  one  is  never  so 
Greek  as  in  painting  naively  one's  own  impressions,  no 
matter  when  they  were  received." 

When  he  had  digested  both  books  the  impression  left 
by  Theocritus  began  to  form  pictures  in  Millet's  brain; 
and  before  long  Millet  formulated  a  plan  for  entirely 
illustrating  the  Sicilian  poet  and  much  correspondence 
passed  between  M.  Chassaing  and  the  artist  upon  this 
subject.  One  or  two  illustrations  were  made  but  the 
scheme  was  eventually  abandoned.  The  impressions, 
however,  did  not  so  easily  pass  away  from  the  artist's 
mind,  and  when,  in  1864,  a  little  later,  he  received  an 
order  through  M.  Feydeau  his  friend,  and  an  architect, 
to  decorate  a  dining-room  in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
his  designs  were  much  influenced  by  the  reading  of  the 
book  that  M.  Chassaing  had  sent  him. 

The  reason  that  was  most  assertive  in  causing  Millet 
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to  put  his  Theocritan  illustrations  on  one  side  was  the 
necessity  of  preparing  some  pictures  for  the  Salon  of 
1864.  Moreover  he  had  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
on  the  plain  of  Barbizon  encountered  a  new  and  charm- 
ing model — a  shepherdess.  So  enthralled  was  Millet  by 
this  girl  that  he  spoke  to  no  one  about  her;  to  him  she 
was  typical  of  strength  and  purity,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  one 
who  in  the  solitude  of  the  plain  heard  strange  voices. 
Much  of  this  mystic  air  that  in  Millet's  mind  enveloped 
the  girl  he  has  realized  in  his  picture  of  her.  Of  his  many 
shepherdesses  this  one  that  he  exhibited  in  1864  has  the 
most  charm.  The  serenity  expressed  in  the  girl's  figure 
is  expressed  throughout  the  canvas.  It  is  in  the  sky  with 
the  pale  luminous  clouds.  Throughout  the  landscape  it 
is  there,  in  all  those  long  stretches  of  garnered  harvest 
fields;  the  nibbling,  meandering  sheep  are  serene  also, 
and  even  the  dandelion  heads  with  their  haloes  of  gold 
glow  too  with  a  content  that  is  perfect.  This  picture 
passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Tesse,  and  afterwards  was 
bought  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  who  gave  it  to  M.  Van  Praet 
in  exchange  for  ''The  Angelus." 

With  "The  Shepherdess"  Millet  sent  to  the  Salon 
"  The  New-born  Calf,"  which  received  every  bit  as  much 
ridicule  as  ''The  Shepherdess"  received  admiration. 
Here  again  Millet  suffered  from  the  lack  of  observation 
of  his  critics.  For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this 
composition  it  may  be  noted  that  the  calf  is  being  borne 
home  on  a  litter  carried  by  two  men.  "Millet's  peasants," 
exclaimed  the  critics,  "carry  the  calf  as  if  it  were  the 
bull  Apis,  or  the  Blessed  Sacrament  itself."  To  this 
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accusation  Millet  replied:  "  The  expression  of  two  men 
carrying  something  on  a  litter  depends  upon  the  weight 
which  hangs  from  their  arms.  So,  if  the  weight  were 
the  same,  whether  they  had  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or 
a  calf,  a  lump  of  gold,  or  a  stone,  the  same  expression 
would  be  the  result."  So  great  was  the  popularity  of 
"The  Shepherdess"  that  Millet  was  offered  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  for  it  from  the  Director  of  the  Beaux-Arts. 
The  picture  had,  however,  already  passed  from  Millet's 
possession  into  that  of  M.  Tesse,  who  had  given  him  two 
thousand  francs  for  it;  but  the  artist  further  obtained  a 
medal  for  the  painting  while  it  was  in  the  Salon. 

In  1865  Millet  completed  his  four  panels  for  M. 
Thomas,  the  owner  of  the  house  in  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann;  not  without  some  difficulty.  He  was  harassed, 
while  painting  them,  by  want  of  room  in  his  small  studio 
at  Barbizon;  he  had  for  want  of  information  to  paint 
these  great  designs  in  ordinary  oil  colours  instead  of  in 
a  more  suitable  medium;  he  had  a  great  difficulty  with 
the  perspective  of  his  ceiling,  and  he  was  suffering  re- 
peatedly from  an  affliction  of  the  eyes  which  took  the 
form  of  a  swollen  eyeball.  Yet  in  the  end  he  brought 
this  work  to  a  successful  issue,  and  in  September  the 
four  panels  and  the  ceiling  were  fastened  up  in  their 
destined  places. 

These  panels  represented  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter.  We  reproduce  the  Spring,  a  subject  which 
might  well  have  been  suggested  by  Theocritus,  and  the 
Winter,  which  is  an  illustration  of  a  poem  by  Anacreon. 
Autumn  was  represented  by  a  Bacchanalian  group,  and 
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Summer  by  a  figure  of  Ceres  walking  through  a  field 
where  the  harvesters  are  at  work.  The  ceiling  repre- 
sented a  blue  sky  diapered  over  by  light  clouds,  and 
further  ornamented  by  figures  of  children,  and  owls,  and 
bats,  all  engaged  in  play.  The  border  of  the  ceiling  set 
forth  the  good  things  of  the  table,  haunches  of  venison 
and  fowls  ready  for  the  cook,  fruit  and  flowers.  When 
these  pictures  were  taken  down  from  their  places  and 
sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  M.  Paul  Mantz  found  them 
very  disappointing;  but  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  well  qualified  by  temperament  and  train- 
ing to  discover  the  good  in  any  work  of  Millet's,  found 
them  indicative  of  Millet's  great  strength  and  versatility; 
but  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  they  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
shown  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  panels 
that  we  reproduce  show,  anyhow,  the  vigour  and  poetry 
of  two  of  the  designs. 

In  1865,  Millet  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Gavet, 
an  architect,  who  a  little  previous  to  the  introduction  had 
bought  a  picture  of  the  artist's.  M.  Gavet  proved  a 
good  patron  and  an  excellent  friend;  he  loved  art,  and 
entirely  understood  Millet.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  encouragement  which  enabled  Millet  to  produce 
many  of  his  masterpieces  in  chalk  and  pastel.  He  began 
by  ordering  twenty  drawings,  when  Millet  died  he  was 
in  possession  of  ninety-five.  This  collection,  which 
eventually  sold  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  francs,  was  exhibited  after  Millet's  death  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow. 

The  exhibition  of  the  pictures  by  Millet  that  he 
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possessed  had  been  contemplated  by  M.  Gavet  while  the 
artist  was  still  alive.  When  Millet's  enemies  saw  them, 
the  architect  prophesied,  they  would  hold  their  peace; 
and,  indeed,  in  1875  when  the  drawings  were  shown. 
Millet's  critics  not  only  ceased  their  fault-finding,  but 
took  part,  one  and  all,  in  a  chorus  of  admiration. 

Millet's  drawings  have  justly  been  called  '^an  epic  of 
the  fields."  From  them  we  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
artist  and  almost  all  that  there  is  to  learn  about  the 
poetry  of  peasant  life  and  the  ever-changing  spectacle 
of  the  fields.  We  learn  from  them  how  sympathetic 
Millet  was  with  every  effort  that  was  simple,  just,  and 
good;  from  his  drawings  of  women  and  children  we  learn 
what  infinite  tenderness  there  was  in  his  nature.  There 
is  hardly  a  form  of  rustic  toil  that  Millet  has  not  pre- 
sented to  us,  with  all  its  dignity,  with  all  its  picturesque- 
ness,  in  one  or  other  of  his  drawings.  There  is  hardly 
any  phase  of  nature  that  he  has  not  realized  in  the  series 
— the  caprices  of  spring,  the  fulness  of  summer,  the  brood- 
ing melancholy  of  autumn,  and  the  grim  tragedy  of 
winter.  One  is  never  so  Greek,"  Millet  said,  as  when 
painting  naively  one's  own  impression."  Of  all  his  work 
these  drawings  are  the  most  direct  expression  of  his  own 
feelings  and  sympathies,  while  making  them  he  was 
hampered  by  no  difficulties  of  technique,  his  ideas  and 
impressions  proceeded  from  his  chalk  or  pastels  always 
with  perfect  fluency,  certainty  and  beauty,  and  these  are 
of  all  Millet's  vast  accomplishment  the  most  Greek. 

1866  was  in  some  respects  a  shadowed  year  for  Millet. 
While  painting  a  picture  for  the  Salon — a  street  scene 
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at  Greville — he  was  called  to  Gruchy  to  receive  the  last 
words  of  his  sister  Emilie — the  elder  sister,  who  had 
been  a  little  mother  to  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
who  had  always  afterwards  held  her  place  in  the  artist's 
affections.  After  the  funeral  Millet  hurried  back  to 
Barbizon,  but  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  recover 
time,  and  his  equanimity,  his  picture  was  exhibited  un- 
finished, or  at  all  events  unvarnished,  and  M.  Edmond 
About  wrote  indignantly  of  the  artist:  M.  Millet  sends 
us  alternately  masterpieces  and  daubs." 

Domestic  troubles  still  pursued  him  during  the  sum- 
mer. His  wife,  who  since  the  birth  of  their  ninth  and 
last  child  had  been  unwell,  became  so  ill  that  in  the  au- 
tumn she  with  Millet  went  to  Vichy.  The  visit  benefited 
both  the  artist  and  his  wife,  although  Millet  undertook 
the  journey  unwillingly  enough.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Vichy  provided  him  with  fresh  spectacles,  fresh  inspira- 
tions for  drawings  and  pictures.  He  saw  there  a  more 
varied  landscape  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
shepherdesses,  not  dressed  as  those  of  Barbizon,  but 
more  primitively,  with  far  more  character,  who  while 
they  watched  their  flocks  employed  themselves  in  spin- 
ning with  the  distaff.  He  saw  the  peasants'  carts,  and 
the  haymakers'  waggons  drawn  by  cows  and  oxen,  and 
men  and  women  whose  heads  agreed  with  the  type 
familiar  in  Gothic  art.  He  made  innumerable  sketches 
in  chalk  and  in  water-colour,  the  latter  being  a  medium 
he  seldom  made  use  of,  but  which  he  handled  now  with 
a  dexterity  that  is  amazing.  I  know  of  one  small  draw- 
ing of  a  shepherdess  plying  the  distaff,  belonging  to 
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Mr.  Forbes,  that  for  sheer  cleverness  surpasses  any 
wash  drawing  I  have  ever  seen.  In  July  he  made  a  short 
expedition  with  M.  Chassaing  into  Auvergne.  Of  the 
multitude  of  impressions  that  he  received  during  this 
journey  he  wrote  afterwards  to  Sensier : 

My  head  is  full  of  all  we  saw  in  Auvergne.  Every- 
thing dances  together  in  my  brain,  calcined  ground, 
sharp  rocks,  splits,  barrenness  and  greeneries,  the  glory 
of  God  dwelling  upon  the  heights,  and  other  heights 
veiled  in  darkness.  I  hope  all  these  things  will  finally  ar- 
range themselves  and  go  each  one  into  his  pigeon-hole." 

To  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867  Millet  sent 
with  some  trepidation  eight  pictures:  "The  Gleaners," 
''Death  and  the  Wood-cutter,"  '' The  Angelus,"  "The 
Shepherdess,"  "The  Shepherd,"  "The  Sheepfold," 
"The  Potato  Planters,"  and  "The  Potato  Harvest." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations  his  pictures  were  re- 
ceived with  acclamation.  The  tide  had  already  set  in  his 
favour.  Theophile  Silvestre  wrote  about  Millet's  con- 
tributions as  one  who  had  discovered  the  artist.  But 
Millet  found  in  the  critic's  article  very  little  that  revealed 
any  true  perceptions.  He  was  less  pleased,  indeed,  by 
Silvestre's  too-long-delayed  admiration  than  by  the  first- 
class  medal  that  he  received,  which  was  not  entirely 
Silvestre's  fault,  for  Silvestre  asked  Millet  himself  to 
revise  the  descriptions  he  had  written  of  his  pictures. 
But  the  greatest  triumph  of  all,  for  Millet,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  triumph  of  his  friend  Rousseau.  Rousseau, ' '  Le 
Grand  Refus6,"  had  become  Rousseau,  the  President  of 
the  Jury,  and  Rousseau,  the  recipient  of  the  Grand 
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Medal  of  Honour.  To  Theodore  Rousseau,  however 
glad  he  may  have  been  to  receive  them,  these  honours 
came  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

In  June  Millet  went  again  to  Vichy,  where  he  made 
more  sketches,  obtained  more  impressions.  When  he 
returned  in  August  he  found  Rousseau,  who  had  been 
ill  periodically  for  some  time,  ill  now  beyond  repair. 
But  Rousseau  lingered  for  a  while  yet — for  his  malady 
was  softening  of  the  brain,  about  which  there  is  no 
hurry;  he  lingered  long  enough  to  receive  the  news  from 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Alfred  Stevens  that  he  had 
been  made  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  long 
enough  to  prove  to  the  full  the  unfailing  devotion  of  his 
friend  Millet. 

To  M.  Chassaing  Millet  wrote  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867:  My  poor  friend,  Theodore  Rousseau,  has 
just  died  at  Barbizon,  in  the  house  where  we  once  went 
to  see  him  together.  Poor  Rousseau!  His  work  killed 
him;  and  to  think,  my  dear  Chassaing,  what  an  innu- 
merable number  of  miserable  men  and  fools  are  in  ex- 
cellent health."  Later  he  wrote  to  Sensier :  The  death 
of  Rousseau  haunts  me  still.  I  am  so  overcome  with 
sadness  and  weariness  that  I  can  hardly  work.  But  I 
must  by  some  means  or  other  try  to  conquer  this  feeling. 
Eight  days  have  already  passed  since  he  was  buried. 
Poor  Rousseau!  How  does  he  feel  in  his  cold  bed?" 

Soon  we  find  Millet  engaged  in  erecting  some  rocks 
and  trees  brought  from  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  over 
Rousseau's  grave.  Of  one  tree  in  particular  he  wrote  to 
Sensier:  "  I  have  had  a  fine  young  oak  brought  there 
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with  rocks  from  the  forest  which  is  Hkely  to  flourish  and 
spread  its  boughs  out  well." 

So  Millet  did  what  he  could  for  his  dead  friend,  small 
though  those  offices  must  have  seemed  to  him.  But  do 
what  he  could,  he  was  not  to  recover  from  the  loss  of 
Rousseau.  His  infirmities  increased;  his  times  of  work- 
ing and  writing  became  less.  Soon  the  young  oak  with 
the  spreading  boughs  was  destined  to  shadow  not  only 
Theodore  Rousseau,  but  Jean-Frangois  Millet. 

In  1868  Millet,  although  he  did  not  exhibit  in  the 
Salon,  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  reward  came  unexpectedly  to  Millet;  but  more  un- 
expected was  the  burst  of  applause  that  followed  the 
mention  of  Millet's  name  by  Marechal  Vaillant,  Minister 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  who  had  the  distribution  of  the  honours. 
The  bestowal  of  the  red  ribbon  upon  the  peasant  painter 
was  popular  among  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion;  by 
many,  in  fact,  it  was  considered  that  the  recognition  of 
his  genius  had  been  far  too  long  delayed.  But  although 
Millet  himself  may  have  had  some  pride  in  his  success, 
it  in  no  way  disturbed  his  equanimity.  He  was  busy 
with  his  work,  he  was  hurrying  as  men  hurry  who  have 
something  to  accomplish  within  an  appointed  time. 

Since  Rousseau's  death  Millet  had  discovered  a  new 
client,  M.  Frederic  Hartmann;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1868  he  visited  M.  Hartmann  at  Miinster.  From  Miin- 
ster  he  went  to  Bale,  and  afterwards  to  Lucerne,  and 
Berne,  and  Zurich.  But  what  he  thought  of  these  places 
is  not  known,  nor  did  he  give  his  impressions  of  the  pic- 
tures by  Holbein  in  the  Bale  Museum;  but  we  do  know 
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the  state  of  mind  in  which  this  journey  altogether  was 
performed  by  Millet.  I  want  to  get  back  to  Barbizon," 
he  wrote.      My  homesickness  continues." 

No  journey  was  enjoyable  to  Millet  that  had  not  work 
as  its  main  object.  ''My  programme,"  he  said  ''is  work." 

When  Millet  returned  to  his  work  circumstances  com- 
bined to  destroy  his  serenity.  Lemerre  was  about  to 
publish  a  collection  of  sonnets  and  etchings ;  to  this 
Millet  was  asked  to  contribute  an  etching.  Misunder- 
standings arose.  Millet  made  an  etching — a  medium 
that  he  employed  with  varied  fortune — of  an  Auvergne 
shepherdess  with  her  goats;  meanwhile  M.  Merat,  who 
had  been  asked  to  write  the  sonnet  that  should  accom- 
pany the  Millet  picture,  selected  his  subject  from  a 
drawing  owned  by  M.  Gavet,  the  beautiful  design  of 
two  peasant  girls  watching  a  flight  of  wild  geese.  Yet 
further  trouble  arose  when  matters  had  been  arranged 
between  the  poet  and  the  painter.  The  publisher  de- 
sired to  print  350  copies  only  of  the  etchings,  and  after- 
wards to  destroy  the  plates.  To  this  arrangement  all 
the  other  contributors,  Corot,  Jacquemart,  Ribot,  Sey- 
mour Haden,  and  Daubigny  agreed.  But  Millet  found 
the  destruction  of  a  work  of  art,  no  matter  whether  it 
was  an  etched  plate  or  not — one  that  had  been  used  or 
not  used — a  barbarism.  At  last  he  consented  to  M.  Le- 
merre's  scheme,  but  with  no  good  will. 

In  February,  1869,  Rousseau's  wife  died;  and  although 
her  life  must  have  been  as  much  of  a  puzzle  to  herself  as 
to  her  friends,  Millet  took  her  death  very  much  to  heart. 
It  stirred  up  latent  memories  within  his  mind,  and, 
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moreover,  Madame  Rousseau  in  her  sane  moments  had 
been  very  kind  to  him.  "God  knows,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
only  remember  now  the  good  she  has  done  me !  I  pray 
for  the  peace  of  her  poor  soul." 

Millet  had  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Japanese 
art.  Indeed,  he  and  Rousseau  were  at  one  time  almost 
obsessed  by  it,  Rousseau  perhaps  more  so  than  Millet. 
It  brought  about  the  only  disagreement  between  the  two 
friends  that  has  been  recorded — a  rival  collectors'  quarrel 
it  was,  and  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  insisted 
on^more  seriously  by  Rousseau  than  by  Millet;  Millet, 
in  fact,  wrote  about  the  matter  humorously  to  Sensier, 
and  Sensier  settled  the  difference  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  arranging  that  Rousseau  should  have  whatever 
Japanese  pictures  discovered  by  the  friends  that  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon. 

After  Rousseau's  .death  we  find  Millet  writing  about 
the  art  of  Japan.  This  time  it  is  no  friends'  misunder- 
standing that  is  concerning  him;  his  letter  instead  con- 
tains some  interesting  comments  on  a  portfolio  of  prints 
sent  to  him  by  Sensier  to  relieve  his  melancholy. 

I  agree  with  you,"  he  wrote,  in  thinking  the  album 
which  you  have  sent  me  very  rich  and  splendid  in  the 
arrangement  of  colours,  but  that  is  about  all  that  pleases 
me.  I  do  not  see  that  fidelity  to  nature  and  humanity 
which  as  a  rule  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Japanese  art.  It  is 
a  rare  and  curious  object  rather  than  anything  else;  and 
I  should  prefer  to  spend  my  money  in  buying  more 
natural  Japanese  drawings  (if  you  should  happen  to  see 
any),  or  some  fifteenth-century  woodcuts." 
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In  1869  Millet  sent  his  Knitting  Lesson"  to  the 
Salon;  a  picture  of  a  woman  teaching  a  child,  a  very 
serious  rendering  of  the  subject,  but  very  tender  withal. 
For  the  Salon  of  1870  he  prepared  ''The  Woman 
Churning  "  and  a  landscape  called  "  November."  Mean- 
while Millet's  life  was  uneventful,  but  peaceful.  His 
financial  difficulties  were  over.  Two  of  his  daughters 
had  married,  but  were  constant  visitors  at  Barbizon. 
His  eldest  son  had  obtained  some  position  as  a  painter, 
and  all  his  children  had  arrived  at  an  age  to  bring  happi- 
ness into  his  life,  and  not  a  little  of  the  serenity  that  he 
enjoyed  was  due  to  them.  He  obtained  good  prices  for 
his  pictures,  and  one  or  two  dealers  were  ready  to  free 
him  from  any  uncertainty  about  the  sale  of  his  works, 
but  Millet,  remembering  his  evil  experiences  with  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Blanc,  refused  to  sign  any  further  contracts, 
not  even  with  M.  Gavet,  for  whom  he  had  such  a  sincere 
affection.  When  Millet's  earlier  pictures  came  into  the 
market  they  were  always  resold  for  prices  greater  than 
he  himself  would  have  ever  dared  to  ask.  Millet  had 
become  famous.  His  genius  was  recognized;  and  be- 
fore his  death,  not  when  he  himself  was  past  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  struggle.  During  1869  and  1870  Millet 
worked  on  the  ''Spring,"  a  picture  now  in  the  Louvre, 
but  designed  for  M.  Hartmann,  the  subject  of  which  he 
obtained  from  the  little  field  at  the  end  of  his  premises. 
Our  reproduction  of  this  picture  shows  its  vivid,  manly 
treatment,  and  also  some  of  its  peculiarly  spring-like 
sentiment.  The  artist  also  continued  to  pour  forth  his 
series  of  drawings  for  M.  Gavet.  The  arrival  of  one  or 
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two  grandchildren  into  the  family  drew  his  attention 
particularly  to  studies  of  babies  and  of  maternal  love. 
Some  of  his  exquisite,  simple,  almost  Madonna-like 
renderings  of  women  and  children  belong  to  this  period. 

Of  the  two  pictures  that  he  painted  for  the  Salon  of 
1870  the  best  known  is  "La  Baratteuse."  This  subject 
he  rendered  not  only  in  oils  but  in  pastel  as  well.  One 
pastel  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  Mr.  Forbes  has 
another  version.  The  reproduction  of  La  Baratteuse  " 
from  the  Louvre  pastel,  which  we  give,  presents  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  picture — the  strong  sta- 
tuesque figure  of  the  woman ;  the  refined  realism  of  her 
action;  the  poetic  illumination  of  the  room;  and  the 
glimpse  through  the  doorway — that  glimpse  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture,  with  all  that  it 
tells  of  the  life  outside  the  dark  interior;  of  sunlight 
playing  on  roof  and  straw-yard ;  of  life  within  the  distant 
milking-sheds;  and  of  the  movements  of  the  restless, 
ever-seeking  barn-door  fowls.   The  cat  lingering  around 

La  Baratteuse"  will  certainly  fascinate  all  cat  lovers. 
Millet  understood  cats.  He  found  solace  in  their  purr- 
ing; and  in  their  sinuous  forms  a  great  deal  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  extraordinary  sense  of  line. 

The  "November"  we  also  include  among  our  pic- 
tures. It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  very  slight  material 
Millet  made  a  great  picture,  a  great  poem.  The  tale  of 
the  fields  is  his  theme — of  the  earth  from  which  the 
harvest  has  been  removed,  and  which  now  lies  broken 
up,  waiting  for  another  sowing.  For  a  brief  moment 
man  has  ceased  his  struggle  with  nature;  in  the  fore- 
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ground  lies  a  harrow;  above  the  earth  hangs,  Hke  a  cloud 
of  bees  in  the  air,  a  flock  of  ever-watchful  birds.  Here, 
as  in  all  such  pictures,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  is 
admirably  contrived.  The  eye  is  carried  by  easy  stages 
from  the  foreground  right  over  the  hill ;  right  into  the 
luminous  sky  where  there  is  an  infinity  of  space.  And 
as  in  all  such  pictures  of  Millet's,  the  forms  of  the  ground 
and  the  perspective  of  them,  are  given  as  they  could  only 
be  given  by  an  artist  who  had  made  of  such  matters  a 
life-long  study. 

Millet  had  now  returned  to  his  earlier  style  of  paint- 
ing. His  brushwork  had  become  more  fluent;  his  colour- 
ing as  it  was  when  Correggio  was  among  his  masters. 
Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  his  escape  from  exhausted 
handling  and  from  leaden  and  monotonous  tones.  Millet 
had  gained  a  greater  mastery  over  his  art,  and  could  ex- 
press all  that  was  in  his  mind  without  ever  a  struggle, 
without  any  undue  labour.  Secondly,  he  had  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  pastel;  and  pastel,  as  everybody 
knows  who  has  used  it,  forces  the  artist  to  lay  aside 
sombre  tints  and  express  himself  in  colour,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  There  can  be  no  better  remedy  for  a  painter 
who  has  lost  his  control  over  colour,  than  a  period  of 
exercises  with  pastel. 

In  March,  1870,  Millet  found  himself  among  the 
eighteen  jurors  for  the  Salon  exhibition,  the  fourth  se- 
lected. He  went  to  Paris,  performed  his  duties,  with  no 
great  enthusiasm,  one  can  imagine;  for  he  could  have 
seen  among  the  pictures  brought  before  him  but  very 
few  that  could  have  in  any  way  aroused  even  his  interest; 
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and  then  returned  again  to  Barbizon  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  celebrated  "Pig-killers."  The  "Pig- 
killers"  is  an  almost  repulsive  realization  of  a  scene  in 
the  courtyard  of  a  farmhouse.  Shut  in  by  trees  and 
buildings,  this  place  seems  a  fitting  background  for  what 
Millet  called  "  a  drama."  The  actors  are  four  peasants 
and  a  hog;  there  is  a  contest  between  them:  the  beast 
is  opposing  with  all  his  weight,  with  all  his  strength, 
his  conduct  to  the  slaughtering-block.  In  this  as  in  all 
his  other  works  Millet  was  absolutely  consistent,  and 
between  his  animals  and  his  human  beings  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  of  expression.  Though  one  may 
admire  the  dramatic  force  of  the  picture,  to  say  that  it  is 
repulsive  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  END  OF  THE  STORY 

BEFORE  ''The  Pig-killers"  was  completed  war  had 
broken  out  between  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
Germans  had  already  begun  their  march  into  France. 
Millet  stayed  at  Barbizon  until  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
was  placed  beyond  any  doubt,  and  then  he  and  his  family 
packed  up  their  principal  belongings  and  fled,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  ubiquitous  Uhlans,  to  Cherbourg.  Here, 
while  the  Germans  completed  their  triumphal  progress, 
he  lived  in  the  house  of  his  old  friend,  and  the  father  of 
his  son-in-law,  M.  Feuardent.  As  soon  as  Millet  had 
accustomed  himself  to  his  fresh  surroundings,  and  to 
living  in  a  town  that  was  subject  to  the  rumours  and 
panics  of  war-time — he  was  arrested  once  for  drawing  in 
the  streets — he  began  to  work  within  the  house  upon  two 
pictures  which  were  afterwards  sent  to  London  to  M. 
Durand  Ruel,  who  had  left  Paris,  carrying  with  him  some 
important  paintings,  at  quite  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Millet'  s  canvases  both  represented  scenes  on  the  Gruchy 
coast.  The  immensity,  and  cruelty,  and  loneliness  of  the 
landscape,  so  well  known  to  him,  he  realized  as  he  had 
never  realized  them  before.  The  sentiment  with  which 
he  invested  these  pictures  was  just  the  sentiment  that 
would  characterize  the  work  of  any  great  painter  of 
poetic  temperament,  who  was  trying  to  work  under  cir- 
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cumstances  strange,  untoward  and  harrowing-;  for  his 
country's  woes  weighed  upon  Millet  heavily.  When  peace 
was  declared  the  artist  would  have  returned  to  Barbizon, 
but  Paris  had  not  yet  settled  its  own  internal  differences, 
and  he  left  Cherbourg  only  for  Greville,  where  he  and 
his  family  stayed  at  the  principal  inn.  At  Greville  Millet 
threw  off  the  shadow  which  recent  events  had  cast  upon 
him;  we  know  from  Madame  Polidor,  the  landlady  of 
the  inn,  that  he  and  his  great  family  of  children  were 
very  happy  there;  we  know  that  he  revelled  again  in 
atmosphere  clear  and  bright.  While  he  was  at  Greville 
he  painted  from  the  inn  window  that  brilliant  little  study 
of  the  village  church,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  187 1,  he  returned  again  to 
Barbizon,  but  not  before  he  had  entertained  Sensier  at 
Greville,  and  had  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes 
of  his  youth.  He  showed  Sensier  his  parents'  grave,  and 
the  house  where  his  parents  and  grandparents  had  lived, 
and  the  fields  that  they  had  tilled,  and  while  showing  him 
these  things  he  spoke  often  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  the  farm 
had  altogether  passed  from  the  Millet  family,  and  it  went 
to  his  heart  that  the  house  and  lands  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  strangers ;  that  where  he  had  been  free  to  wander 
at  his  will  he  could  only  walk  now  as  long  as  the  strangers 
permitted  him.  Together  with  Sensier  he  visited  Eculle- 
ville,  the  Priory  of  Vauville,  and  Hameau  Cousin,  places 
that  he  painted  afterwards  on  his  return  to  Barbizon. 
He  not  only  showed  Sensier  these  scenes  but,  unknowing, 
saw  many  of  them  himself  for  the  last  time.  Although 
he  promised  Madame  Polidor — the  inn-keeper's  wife  of 
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GrevilIe,who  had  entertained  Millet  and  his  vast  company 
of  children  with  so  much  goodwill,  with  such  pleasure  to 
herself, ' '  We  should  have  liked  to  have  kept  them  always, " 
she  remarked  afterwards — that  he  would  be  there  again 
within  a  year,  the  return  visit  was  not  to  be.  When 
Millet  reached  Barbizon  in  November,  1871,  he  was  to 
remain  there;  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  of  course,  were 
before  him,  but  nothing  more,  until  his  final  journey  to 
that  land  of  which  no  man  knows. 

Millet  returned  to  his  old  home,  to  a  life  of  some  com- 
fort and  of  prosperity;  illness  only  came  between  him 
and  a  life  of  perfect  ease.  He  had  mastered  his  art ;  he 
had  mastered  the  critics;  he  had  mastered  the  public. 

Durand  Ruel,"  he  wrote  to  Sensier,  has  asked  me  to 
send  him  as  many  pictures  as  possible,  canvases  of  all 
sizes."  We  even  hear  of  an  assistant  from  Durand  Ruel's 
coming  to  Barbizon  to  assist  Millet  in  unpacking  his 
Greville  pictures.  Millet  himself,  with  his  simple  mind, 
must  have  indeed  marvelled  over  the  change  in  his  cir- 
cumstances; must  have  looked  back  with  wonder  at  the 
time  when  the  very  pictures  which  were  now  being  sold 
and  re-sold  at  ever  higher  prices  were  worth  but  little 
more  than  the  very  canvases  they  were  painted  on. 

Several  very  advantageous  offers  were  again  placed 
before  him  by  dealers  who  wished  to  obtain  a  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  but  Millet  refused  to  listen  to 
their  blandishments.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  affair 
with  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Blanc;  he  had  also  a  number 
of  commissions  unfulfilled — from  M.  Hartmann,  for 
instance ;  all  the  landscapes  he  had  begun  for  him  were 
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still  undeveloped,  even  the  Spring,"  although  several 
seasons  had  passed  since  it  was  first  placed  on  the  canvas, 
was  far  from  finished.  Nor  could  Millet  at  any  time  have 
been  a  person  well  suited  to  form  a  contract  with  a 
dealer,  who  is  bound  to  look  upon  a  picture  more  or  less 
as  merchandise,  who  must  sell  his  wares  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so  offers  itself,  and  cannot  often  afford  to 
wait  during  that  long  process  of  incubation  to  which  an 
artist  of  imagination  is  often  obliged  to  submit  his  ideas. 

Millet  preferred  to  have  on  hand  a  dozen  or  more 
pictures  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  he  allowed  a 
canvas  to  remain  untouched  for  years.  He  worked  mostly 
from  memory  or  from  very  slender  notes,  and  cared  only 
to  paint  on  a  picture  when  he  felt  absolutely  in  sympathy 
with  his  motive :  when  he  felt  the  longing  and  the  power 
to  add  to  his  canvas  something  that  was  not  already 
there.  That  he  had  extraordinary  facility  when  necessity 
compelled  him  to  make  a  painting  we  know  from  Mr. 
Wyatt  Eaton.  He  told  Mr.  Eaton  that  while  he  was 
living  in  Paris  a  dealer  would  oftentimes  come  to  his 
studio  for  a  picture  when  he  had  no  picture  by  him, 
finished  or  unfinished.  He  would  then  give  the  dealer  a 
book  and  ask  him  to  wait  in  an  ante-room,  saying,  that 
he  had  but  to  put  a  few  touches  to  a  canvas ;  and  while 
the  dealer  read  Millet  would  paint  from  beginning  to 
end  one  of  those  wonderful  little  pictures  of  a  nude 
figure,  which  more  than  ten  years  ago,  when  they  were 
offered  at  a  public  auction,  realized  some  thousands  of 
pounds. 

Some  of  the  pictures  that  the  artist  occupied  himself 
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with  on  his  return  to  Barbizon  were  naturally  suggested 
to  him  by  his  Greville  sketches.  He  made  one  or  two 
landscapes  and  a  pastel  of  "A  Woman  carrying  Milk" 
from  the  oil-picture  that  he  completed  or  carried  almost 
to  the  point  of  completion  at  Greville — in  the  oil-picture 
the  woman,  who  bears  a  copper  vessel  upon  her  left 
shoulder,  is  a  vast  menacing  figure,  in  the  pastel  she  is 
a  younger  woman,  moves  with  a  more  elastic  step,  and, 
if  a  less  impressive,  is  a  far  more  graceful  creature.  Other 
pictures  that  engaged  him  were  suggested  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  grandchildren  into  his  home  circle.  Three 
of  his  daughters  were  now  married:  one  had  become 
Madame  Feuardent,  a  second  Madame  Saignier,  while  a 
third  had  married  a  M.  Haymam.  It  was  from  Madame 
Haymam  that  he  painted  the  mother  in  "  La  Maternity," 
one  of  the  few  of  the  larger  enterprises  that  he  began 
about  this  time  and  finished  before  his  death.  Although 
we  are  told  that  Millet  in  this  picture  worked  from  his 
young  daughter,  what  he  has  presented  to  us  is  a  peasant 
of  peasants,  coarse-limbed,  coarse-featured,  and  clumsy 
in  gesture.  Yet  about  this  picture  there  is  a  marvellous 
pathos.  The  young  mother  holds  her  child  between  her 
knees,  the  babe  stretches  out  its  arms,  making  with  its 
partly  bound-up  little  body  a  distinct  form  of  a  cross. 
On  the  mother's  face  is  the  stigma  of  toil,  of  child-bear- 
ing, and  of  outdoor  labour ;  it  bears,  too,  a  look  of 
infinite  pity  for  the  infant  that  already  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  some  foreshadowing  of  its  destiny.  In  the 
background,  in  the  dim  mystery  of  a  darkened  room, 
nailed  up  against  a  wall,  is  a  small  image  of  the  Madonna. 
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The  woman  and  child  in  this  picture  are  life  size,  and  are 
both  painted  with  considerable  breadth. 

In  1872  illness  had  already  laid  a  firm  grip  upon  Millet. 
In  August  he  writes  to  Sensier :  "I  have  not  yet  finished 
my  church  of  Greville.  I  have  done  little.  I  have  groaned 
more  than  I  have  worked."  On  December  31st  he  writes 
in  even  greater  trouble  about  himself:  "  My  eyes  have 
been  very  painful.  They  are  better;  my  left  eye,  however, 
is  still  inflamed.  But  I  am  oppressed  with  all  sorts  of 
pains.  And  I  work  very  little,  which  distresses  me 
greatly." 

In  February  he  writes  to  M.  Hartmann  mainly  about 
the  pictures  that  he  had  begun  for  that  collector — about 
the  Spring";  which  already  for  many  years  had  had 
an  occasional  place  upon  his  easel.  "You  may  reckon 
upon  taking  your  picture  of  '  Spring '  back  with  you. 
I  promise  positively  that  you  shall  have  it  in  May.  By 
that  time  I  shall  have  made  some  progress  with  the 
'  wheat-ricks,'  and  have  worked  at  the  others." 

In  April  the  approach  of  a  sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot 
brought  Millet  some  temporary  anxiety.  The  collection 
of  M.  Laurent-Richard,  who  had  bought  a  few  of  Millet's 
pictures  was  to  be  dispersed.  But  when  the  sale  occurred 
it  was  found  that  Millet  had  troubled  himself  about  the 
matter  unnecessarily.  His  "Woman  sewing  by  Lamp- 
light "  realized  thirty-eight  thousand  francs,  and  when  a 
little  later  "The  Angelus  "  was  bought  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  even  Millet  himself 
must  have  recognized  that  the  message  he  had  tried  to 
deliver  to  the  world,  for  so  many  years,  with  such  un- 
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failing  care,  and  with  such  unfailing  courage,  was  at 
last  accepted. 

Yet  the  signs  that  the  Master  was  approaching  his  end 
became  more  and  more  insistent.  Millet  himself  recog- 
nized them.  In  September,  1873,  he  wrote  to  Sensier: 
"Since  I  saw  you  I  have  suffered  greatly.  My  cough 
kills  me.  Only  these  last  few  days  am  I  any  better.  I 
am  breaking  down  completely,  I  assure  you."  Yet  for 
all  his  weariness  Millet  continued  to  receive  solace  from 
the  practice  of  his  art,  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
bringing  a  new  light  into  the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  from  the  companionship  of  his  innumer- 
able friends  and  his  beloved  family.  It  was  in  1873  ^hat 
Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  who  had  been  studying  art  in  Paris 
under  Gerome,  first  came  to  Barbizon,  and  from  him  we 
obtain  some  very  reliable  impressions  of  these  last  few 
years  of  Millet's  life.  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton  had  seen  Millet's 
picture  of  "The  Woman  sewing  by  Lamplight,"  and  for 
a  while  there  was  for  him  no  other  painter  in  the  world 
but  Millet.  He  approached  the  great  Master  full  of 
veneration,  and  the  more  he  saw  and  talked  with  the 
artist  the  more  this  reverence  for  him  increased.  Millet 
conversed  with  the  young  student  freely  about  nature, 
and  himself,  and  his  art.  Of  landscape  painting  he  said 
that  "  he  wished  a  landscape  to  give  the  feeling  that  you 
are  looking  at  a  piece  of  nature — that  the  mind  shall  be 
carried  on  and  outside  its  limits  to  that  which  is  lying  to 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  picture  beyond  the  horizon." 
Mr.  Eaton  asked  Millet  on  another  occasion  if  anything 
in  nature  was  not  beautiful.  To  this  the  great  painter 
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replied  with  some  energy:  "The  man  who  finds  any 
phase  or  effect  in  nature  not  beautiful,  the  lack  is  in  his 
own  heart."  That  Millet's  own  sympathies  were  par- 
ticularly aroused  by  very  simple  motives  for  pictures  we 
also  learn  from  Mr.  Eaton.  He  tells  us  that  when  Millet 
lay  on  his  death-bed, "  he  would  look  out  from  his  bed- 
room window  into  his  garden  and  at  his  closed  studio 
door,  and  long  for  more  opportunities  of  painting  many 
of  the  things  that  had  particularly  appealed  to  him ;  and 
he  would  describe  to  his  son  any  motives  that  haunted 
him;  not  grandiose  subjects  for  colossal  canvases  but 
some  quiet  nook,  perhaps,  in  his  native  Normandy,  the 
side  of  a  hill,  a  road,  and  a  few  trees.  Could  he  but  live 
he  had  so  much  that  he  would  still  say ;  he  would  show 
what  could  be  done  with  such  simple  material." 

From  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  who  also  made  an  excellent 
drawing  of  Millet,  and  therefore  had  observed  him 
closely,  we  have  as  well  a  very  convincing  word  picture 
of  the  Master.  He  writes:  "  I  have  often  been  told  of 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  Millet  as  a  young  man — 
tall,  proud,  square,  and  muscular,  and  of  enormous 
strength.  As  I  knew  him  he  was  broad  and  deep-chested, 
large  and  rather  portly,  always  quite  erect,  his  chest  well 
out.  His  face  always  impressed  me  as  long,  but  it  was 
large  in  every  way.  All  the  features  were  large  except 
the  eyes,  which  at  the  same  time  were  not  small;  they 
must  have  been  very  blue  when  young.  The  nose  was 
finely  cut,  with  large  dilating  nostrils ;  the  mouth  firm ; 
the  forehead  remarkable  for  its  strength — not  massive, 
but  in  the  three  quarter's  view  of  the  head,  where  usually 
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the  line  commences  to  recede  near  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, with  him  it  continued  straight  to  an  unusual  height. 
The  hair  and  beard  were  originally  a  dark  brown,  the 
beard  strong  and  heavy;  in  his  last  years  they  were  of 
an  iron-gray.  His  voice  was  clear  and  firm,  rather  low 
in  pitch,  and  not  of  that  deep  bass  or  sonorous  quality 
one  might  have  expected  from  so  massive  a  physique." 

By  the  side  of  this  description  it  is  interesting  to  place 
another,  also  by  an  American  artist,  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
written  from  notes  made  by  him  as  early  as  1855,  nearly 
twenty  years  before  Mr.  Eaton  went  to  Barbizon.  ''I 
had,"  writes  Mr.  Wheelwright,  "been  told  that  he  was  a 
rough  peasant;  but  peasant  or  no  peasant.  Millet  is  one 
of  nature's  noblemen.  He  is  a  large,  strong,  deep-chested 
man,  with  a  full  black  beard,  a  gray  eye  that  looks 
through  and  through  you,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
during  the  moment  when  he  took  off  a  broad-brimmed, 
steeple-crowned  hat,  a  high  rather  than  a  broad  forehead. 
He  made  me  think  at  once  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion." 

Mr.  Eaton  does  his  best  to  do  away  with  an  impression, 
which  he  says  exists  in  England,  but  which  I  think  has 
held  its  ground  everywhere,  that  Millet  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  wore  only  the  garb  of  a  peasant.  When  he 
first  went  to  Barbizon,  and  during  his  occasional  visits  to 
Gruchy,  one  can  imagine  that  he  did  dress  as  a  peasant; 
very  much  out  of  gaiety  of  heart.  But  later  in  his  life — 
is  there  not  the  well-known  photograph,  mentioned  by 
Sensier,  of  Millet  standing  up  against  a  wall  to  inform 
us? — it  seems  that  Millet's  dress  was  very  much  what  a 
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man  living  in  the  country  would  wear,  who  had  no  desire 
to  spend  money  on  clothes,  and  who,  anyhow,  preferred 
comfortable  clothes  to  fine  ones.  At  all  times,  while  he 
was  in  the  country,  he  wore  sabots.  But  this  was  not  an 
affectation  on  his  part  nor  a  special  sign  of  rusticity. 
What  landscape  painter  who  has  to  tread  through  muddy 
lanes  and  sodden  fields,  and  dew-drenched  grass  would 
not  wear  sabots,  if  custom  had  enabled  him  to  wear  them 
with  any  comfort?  When  Millet  went  to  Paris  he  cast 
his  country  garments  on  one  side,  and  entered  the  capital 
dressed  as  an  ordinary  citizen  in  leather  shoes,  a  black 
coat  and  silk  hat.  Naturally  he  was  not  comfortable  in 
these  clothes;  who  has  not  after  a  long  stay  in  the 
country  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  a  town  outfit? 
But  he  preferred  this  bodily  discomfort  to  the  mental 
disquietude  that  a  sensitive  man  feels,  who  goes  among 
his  fellow-creatures  in  any  sort  of  conspicuous  costume. 
Indeed  Millet's  rusticity  has  been  a  little  too  much  in- 
sisted on.  He  suffered  if  anything  from  an  over-cultivated 
mind.  Half  his  troubles  with  his  critics  arose  from  his 
ability  to  penetrate  the  shallowness  of  their  contentions; 
had  he  been  less  before  his  age  he  would  have  had  a 
longer  period  of  prosperity;  he  could  scarcely  have  had 
more  friends  under  any  circumstances ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  Barbizon  felt  that  there  was  a 
gulf  between  them  and  him,  and  that  Millet  felt  the  same 
thing;  we  know  that  upon  his  wife  fell  the  burden  of 
interviewing  any  men  and  women  whom  he  required  to 
pose  for  him. 

By  1874  the  public  had  honoured  Millet;  so  had  the 
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critics;  and  in  that  year  the  State  paid  tribute  to  him 
also.   Of  Millet's  art  the  Emperor  who  had  seen  no 
work  by  the  painter  before  1868  said:  ''Enough!  the 
noise  about  this  painter  of  sabots  is  a  vulgar  one."  But 
the  Republic  was  better  informed.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
1874,  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  signed  an  order 
commissioning  Millet  to  decorate  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  Pantheon ;  for  this  work  he  was  to  receive 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  The  Pantheon  being 
dedicated  to  Sainte  Genevieve,  Millet  was  required  to 
illustrate  the  story  of  the  patron  saint:  to  picture  the 
Miracle  des  Ardents  "  and  the  procession  of  the  shrine 
of  Sainte  Genevieve — eight  subjects  in  all — on  four  large 
and  four  small  panels.  Millet  was  delighted  with  the 
commission ;  the  painting  of  the  panels  for  the  house  in 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann  had  developed  his  taste  for 
doing  large  decorative  work,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
the  recognition  of  his  genius  that  the  order  implied. 
Immediately  he  went  up  to  Paris  to  see  the  chapel  for 
which  the  paintings  were  ordered,  and  found  that  it  was 
so  dimly  lit  that  he  would  have  to  accentuate  very  much 
the  silhouettes  of  his  figures,  relieving  always  his  dark 
forms  against  light  backgrounds,  and  setting  his  light 
figures  only  in  front  of  masses  strongly  shadowed.  His 
intention  was  to  so  tell  his  story  in  these  pictures  that 
their  meaning  should  be  perfectly  evident  even  to  those 
who  were  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  legends  of  Sainte 
Genevieve.  He  held  that  an  absence  of  book  knowledge 
should  not  interfere  with  a  spectator's  enjoyment  of  a 
picture. 
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But  alas  !  This  order  had  come  too  late  to  Millet.  It 
gave  him  pleasure ;  it  engaged  his  thoughts  during  his 
last  months  of  suffering,  it  caused  him  to  make  a  few 
slight  charcoal  sketches,  but  that  is  all.  In  the  summer 
of  1874  Millet's  health  was  fast  failing  him.  He  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Eaton,  about  then,  that  often  he  had  not 
sufficient  energy  to  rise  from  his  seat  to  fetch  fresh  paint; 
that  he  would  instead  dig  with  his  brush  at  the  dry 
colour  which  was  already  on  his  palette.  He  would 
spend  hours  pondering  over  his  designs  for  the  story  of 
Sainte  Genevieve.  Although  the  power  of  performing 
elaborate  handiwork  was  gradually  departing  from  him, 
his  capacity  for  using  his  brain  still  remained  unimpaired ; 
the  outer  works  had  been  captured  by  approaching  death, 
but  the  citadel  still  remained  intact.  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton 
tells  us  that  he  would  sit  alone  after  dinner  at  the  table 
staring  at  the  cloth,  making  movements  with  his  hands 
as  if  he  were  completing  a  design,  now  moving  his  hand 
over  the  cloth  as  if  he  were  obliterating  some  portion  of 
his  scheme,  now  moving  his  hand  hither  and  thither  as 
if  he  had  been  inspired  suddenly  by  some  new  idea. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Millet  himself  knew  that 
his  days  were  numbered,  he  continued  to  work  at  in- 
tervals, and  he  never  ceased  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 
He  finished  his  ^'  Priory,"  one  of  the  landscapes  that  he 
began  soon  after  his  return  from  Greville ;  this  was  sent 
to  America,  to  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw,  who  had  already  ac- 
quired many  of  Millet's  famous  works.  He  finished  also 
his     Spring"  for  M.  Hartmann,  and  made  a  sketch  for 

A  Sewing  Lesson,"  another  of  his  peculiarly  tender 
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renderings  of  maternal  solicitude — a  series  of  subjects 
that  Millet  treated  so  simply,  so  directly,  so  entirely 
without  sentimentality,  and  yet  with  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  delicate  understanding  that  usually  exists 
between  a  mother  and  her  young  child. 

In  December  of  1874  Millet  became  at  times  delirious. 
During  his  days  of  calm  he  talked  a  great  deal  to  his 
children.  Like  the  dying  father  in  the  fable,  he  placed 
before  his  sons  and  daughters  the  blessings  that  arise 
from  family  concord ;  and  to  them  he  deplored  that  he 
was  dying,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  master  his 
art,  and  when  nature  was  beginning  to  tell  him  some  of 
her  more  hidden  secrets.  He  lingered  over  Christmas 
and  the  coming  of  the  New  Year,  a  time  that  always 
before  with  Millet  and  his  children  had  been  a  period  of 
merrymaking. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  there  happened  an  in- 
cident which  might  well  have  hurried  the  death  of  the 
great  painter.  A  stag,  hard  pressed  by  hunters  and 
hounds,  took  refuge  in  the  garden  of  one  of  Millet's 
neighbours.  The  artist,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  was 
aroused  by  the  shouting  of  men,  the  firing  of  guns,  and 
the  barking  of  dogs.  He,  who  had  been  named  after 
St.  Francis,  was  no  friend  of  sportsmen,  of  the  men  who 
find  their  pleasure  in  the  killing  of  God's  creatures,  either 
great  or  small,  and  the  sounds  of  the  butchering  of  the 
poor  maddened  stag  filled  him  with  horror.  "It  is  an 
omen,"  he  said.  ''This  poor  beast  which  comes  here 
to  die,  comes  also  to  warn  me  that  I  am  about  to  die." 

Within  a  few  days  the  mighty  brain  which  had  given 
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birth  to  ''TheSower,"  ''The  Gleaners,"  *'The  Angelus," 
and  many  another  masterpiece  was  at  rest.  Millet  died 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1875.  At  his  own  request  he  was  buried  at  Chailly,  and 
after  the  manner  of  a  Barbizon  peasant.  The  day  after 
he  died  a  neighbour  went  the  round  of  the  village  an- 
nouncing the  death  and  the  time  of  the  funeral,  and 
when  the  burial  did  take  place,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbizon  collected  together  and  followed  the  dead  painter 
to  his  grave.  Many  friends,  artists,  and  critics  were  also 
in  the  procession.  The  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  was 
represented ;  and  had  the  weather  been  less  inclement, 
had  the  death  taken  place  at  another  time  of  the  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gathering  in  Chailly  church- 
yard would  have  been  far  greater.  During  the  funeral 
and  before  the  ceremony  the  rain  fell  unceasingly,  and 
no  speeches  were  made  at  the  grave-side,  but  those  who 
bore  Millet  to  his  last  resting-place,  had  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  dismal  though  their  office 
had  been  made  by  weather  and  other  circumstances,  they 
had  at  any  rate  buried  their  friend  where  he  wished  to 
lie,  by  the  side  of  Theodore  Rousseau,  his  well-tried 
comrade. 

Millet's  death  was  followed  by  a  lament  which  was 
echoed  all  over  France.  To  the  few  critics  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  still  remained  hostile  to  him,  there 
came  a  great  light,  and  they  hurried  with  the  rest  to 
heap  laurels  upon  his  grave. 

M.  Gavet  held  an  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the  Mas- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  in  the  Hotel  Drouot, 
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and  to  this  the  people  flocked,  but  neither  the  money 
raised  in  this  way,  nor  the  pension  of  £^8  granted  to 
her  by  the  State,  were  in  the  end  to  Madame  Millet  of 
more  account  than  a  gratifying-  recognition  of  her  dead 
husband's  greatness;  for  the  sale  of  the  pictures  and 
sketches  found  in  Millet's  studio  realized  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  the  substantial  sum  of  321,034  francs. 

And  so  Millet  lived  his  own  life.  He  did  what  he 
liked;  what  he  did  he  knew  was  noble.  He  lived  where 
he  liked,  he  lived  a  life  simple,  wholesome,  inspiring,  and 
free  from  any  influence  that  might  draw  him  from  his 
splendid  quest.  He  had  the  friends  that  he  required, 
and  a  family  to  love  him ;  and  for  fully  five  years  before 
his  death  he  knew  that  his  search  had  been  successful, 
and  that  all  intelligent  men  bowed  down  before  his  dis- 
covery. Truly  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  did  well  when 
he  wrote:  "  To  pity  Millet  is  a  piece  of  arrogance." 
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ALTHOUGH   Jules    Dupre   has   departed  from 
amongst  us  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  less 
probably,  that  is  definite,  is  known  of  him  than  about 
any  of  the  masters  of  the  1830  school.   Stout  fighter 
though  he  was,  he  was  also  a  man  of  reticence.  None 
helped  more  bravely  than  he  to  maintain  the  position  of 
the  Romantic  School  when  its  right  to  exist  was  con- 
tested. When  he  could,  however,  when  the  occasion  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so  with  dignity,  he  appears  always  to 
have  retired  into  the  background;  and  when  their  fight 
was  over,  and  won,  and  the  men  of  1830,  with  but  one 
exception,  dead,  Dupre  stepped  altogether  from  the  front, 
and  allowed  the  wordy  wars  that  forever  rage  around  art 
to  proceed  upon  their  course  without  him.   Even  before 
he  died  Jules  Dupre  became  almost  like  unto  a  myth. 
Who  amongst  us,  among  the  legion  of  painters  who 
swarmed  into  France  during  ''the  eighties,"  to  study  or 
to  paint  the  country,  actually  realized  that  there  lived  at 
that  time,  living  a  life  of  almost  monastic  peace,  an  artist 
who  had  seen  Constable's  triumph  in  Paris;  had  watched 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  birth  of  the  French  Romantic 
School  of  landscape  painting;  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Rousseau,  of  Millet,  and  of  Diaz?  Who  amongst 
us  would  not  have  felt  almost  as  much  surprised  at  find- 
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ing  himself  sketching  within  sight  of  Dupre  and  his 
easel,  as  if,  somewhere  among  the  shadowy  ways  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  he  had  encountered  the  robust 
person  of  Pere  Corot?  And  yet  we — at  any  rate  most  of 
us— really  knew  that  Dupre  was  then  alive,  living  his 
life  out  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  painting, 
and  painting  large  canvases  too,  but  with  no  thought  of 
exhibitions  or  of  critics,  but  painting  for  himself,  and  for 
those  to  whom  the  increase  of  beautiful  things  in  this 
world  remained  still  a  matter  of  importance. 

Where  Dupre  was  born,  exactly,  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt.  Writers  have  found  two  birthplaces  for 
him,  but  the  majority  are,  I  believe,  of  opinion  that  he 
first  saw  light  at  Nantes.  i8i  i  was  the  year  of  Dupre's 
birth :  that  is,  he  was  born  one  year  after  Diaz,  one  year 
before  Rousseau,  and  three  years  before  Millet. 

His  father  was  a  porcelain  manufacturer,  in  whose 
factory  it  is  believed  that  Jules  Dupre  at  one  time  worked; 
it  is  also  known  that  Dupre  was  later  to  be  found  at 
Sevres  in  the  factory  of  his  uncle,  M.  Gillet,  where  he 
had  the  inspiring  companionship  of  Cabat  and  of  Diaz. 

After  leaving  M.  Gillet's  factory  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately commit  himself  to  the  uncertainties  of  an  artist's 
life.  Instead,  he  took  lessons  from  a  M.  Diebold,  who 
had  formerly  aspired  to  be  a  painter  of  importance,  but 
who  taught  Dupre  to  be,  what  he  himself  was  at  the  time, 
a  painter  of  clock  faces— not  of  the  faces  of  drawing- 
room  clocks,  of  clocks  framed  in  dainty  china-ware,  or 
in  resplendent  ormolu ;  but  of  the  faces  of  clocks  of  ample 
proportions — clock  faces  perhaps  a  foot  or  more  square, 
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on  which  a  would-be  painter  of  landscapes,  who  had  just 
been  released  from  the  tyranny  of  china  decorating,  could 
spread  his  brush  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  and  im- 
portance. 

M.  Diebold  lived  at  Ile-Adam,  which,  if  it  was  not 
Jules  Dupre's  birthplace,  as  some  assert,  was  at  any  rate 
very  near  to  it.  From  Ile-Adam,  and  from  the  painting 
of  clock  faces,  an  occupation  with  limitations  that  must 
very  soon  have  occurred  to  a  man  of  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment, Dupre  was  in  the  habit  of  straying  Pariswards, 
for  the  main  purpose,  so  M.  Menard  tells  us,  of  visiting 
the  Louvre,  and  studying  the  Old  Masters.  During  one 
of  these  visits  he  encountered  Cabat,  his  old  fellow-ap- 
prentice in  the  factory  of  M.  Gillet.  Cabat  was  still  under 
M.  Gillet's  direction,  but  was  allowed  by  his  master  to 
spend  some  time  in  studying  and  copying  in  the  Louvre. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  can  easily  be  imagined.  Cabat 
became  immediately  Dupre's  guide  and  friend.   At  the 
time  of  the  meeting  Cabat  was  copying  a  landscape  by 
Isaak  Ostade,  and  this  fact  alone  must  have  given  him 
some  ascendency  over  his  former  companion.  Dupre, 
anyhow,  listened  eagerly  to  Cabat's  discourses  on  art; 
and  soon  we  find  Dupre  not  an  occasional  visitor  to  Paris, 
but  a  dweller  in  Paris,  the  occupant  of  a  garret,  and  a 
landscape  painter;  at  first  very  much  more  for  his  own 
gratification  than  for  the  gratification  of  other  people. 
We  find  him  wandering  around  Paris,  painting  whatever 
attracts  him,  painting  with  enthusiasm,  but  at  the  same 
time  having  an  uncommonly  hard  battle  with  poverty. 

But  at  last  there  came  to  Dupre,  as  there  comes  to 
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most  people  who  have  the  strength  to  work  and  to  wait, 
encouragement  and  brighter  days.  Dupre's  fairy  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  picture-dealer,  with  a  well-filled  face 
and  a  white  waistcoat,  but  a  more  romantic  individual 
altogether — a  nobleman — a  marquis — a  man  of  taste,  and 
a  kind  man  withal;  a  man  who  was  very  eccentric,  but 
whose  eccentricity  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He 
bought  his  first  picture  by  Dupre  in — this  tells  how 
Dupre  was,  at  that  time,  accustomed  to  dispose  of  his 
works  of  art — in  an  old-clothes  shop.  After  the  purchase 
he  asked  for  and  was  given  the  address  of  the  artist. 

Of  the  information  that  he  had  obtained  about  Dupre, 
the  noble  marquis  made  use  at  the  very  time  when  the 
artist — if  he  was  awake — was  least  expecting  good  for- 
tune to  come  to  his  door.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  struggling  man,  if  he  is  not  asleep,  is  more  likely  to 
be  concerned  with  his  present  ill-luck  than  with  his 
possible  future  good  fortune.  At  that  hour  the  marquis 
climbed  to  a  sixth  floor,  at  the  address  given  to  him,  to 
the  room  occupied  by  Jules  Dupre. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Dupre,  having  admitted 
the  stranger,  for  a  while  imagined  that  he  was  enter- 
taining a  lunatic;  for  his  visitor  at  first  addressed  him  in 
nothing  but  words  of  censure,  which  he  accompanied 
by  violent  thrusts  with  his  umbrella.  While,  however, 
Dupre  was  dressing  hurriedly,  in  his  desire  to  escape 
from  his  room  and  his  unwelcome  companion,  the  mar- 
quis threw  a  new  light  upon  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
began  to  walk  around  the  room,  and  instead  of  blaming 
Dupre  for  his  laziness  in  being  still  in  bed  at  five  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  he  began  to  praise  the  sketches  which 
were  nailed  up  on  the  walls. 

*'For  how  much  will  you  sell  those  studies,  young 
man  ? "  asked  the  marquis,  suddenly  turning  towards 
the  artist. 

"Twenty  francs  each,"  answered  Dupre,  "and  you 
can  take  any  of  them  that  you  like." 

''I  will  take  them  all,"  replied  the  marquis;  and  he 
began  at  once  to  pick  out  the  little  nails  which  fastened 
the  studies  to  the  wall. 

The  marquis  collected  his  pictures,  and  paid  for  them, 
placing  the  pieces  of  gold  carefully,  one  after  the  other,' 
upon  Dupre's  only  table.   But  the  marquis's  visit  was 
not  to  end  here;  his  mission  was  not  to  cease  with  the 
buying  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  Dupre's  studies;  it  was  his 
part  to  do  far  more  for  the  young  painters,  who  were 
already  at  desperate  conflict  with  the  maintainers  of 
classical  traditions.    Having  referred  in  a  sententious 
voice  to  the  special  advantages  that  arise  from  the  study 
of  nature,  the  marquis  told  Dupre  that  he  must  also 
know  how  to  preserve  his  impressions,  and  make  them 
into  pictures.   He  then  proceeded  to  commission  Dupre 
to  paint  for  him  a  picture.   The  subject  of  this  picture, 
he  said,  was  to  be  a  landscape,  the  design  of  it  he  left, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  artist,  but  he  insisted  that  it 
must  contain  a  road.    On  this  road  he  wished  there  to 
be  a  bonhomme  or  une  bonne feinme^  whichever  the  artist 
wished,  but  gods  or  goddesses,  or  any  of  the  creations 
of  ancient  myths,  he  would  not  have  in  his  picture. 
''It  must,"  he  added,  ''be  a  bonhomme  and  not  a 
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personnage,  such  as  artists  usually  introduce  into  their 
designs,  for  my  picture  must  bring  back  to  me  the 
country.  I  am  a  sportsman,  and  when  I  am  on  a  road 
I  often  meet  honhommes,  but  never  personnages.  That 
is  why  in  a  landscape  I  wish  to  see  a  bonhomme,  and  do 
not  like  to  see  a  personnage.  You  understand,  do  you 
not,  young  man  ?  " 

Jules  Dupre  painted  the  landscape,  and  it  contamed 
a  honhomme,  and  the  landscape  was  just  such  a  land- 
scape as  would  contain  a  bonhomme\  and  from  that  time 
the  direction  in  which  he  should  employ  his  talents  was 
insured.  The  marquis  brought  other  clients  to  his  door, 
and  his  success  was  also  insured.  M.  Menard  does  not 
give  to  us  the  name  of  the  marquis,  which  is  a  pity,  for 
ft  should  be  written  in  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
struggles  of  the  Romantic  School. 

In  1831  Dupre,  although  but  a  young  man  of  nineteen, 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon.  And  not  only 
did  he  exhibit  there,  but  his  work  immediately  created 
a  favourable  impression,  among  the  critics  at  any  rate. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  revolutionist,  the  de- 
parture of  Dupre  from  the  accepted  way  never  appears 
to  have  created  any  rancour.  Dupre  was  by  tempera- 
ment a  mild  man,  and  what  emotions  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  preferred  to  exhaust  over  the  development  of 
his  pictures,  rather  than  by  participating  in  quarrels 
which  might  in  the  end  prove  but  futile.  This  evenness 
of  mind  gleams  through  his  work,  and  must  have  touched 
the  hearts  of  countless  juries,  to  whom  his  pictures 
cannot  always  have  appealed  in  a  pleasing  light,  and 
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to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown.  Dupre's  pictures 
were  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  national  exhibition, 
but  that  was  because  he  himself  often  desisted  from 
sending  work  to  the  Salon;  in  his  youth,  because  of  his 
allegiance  to  his  party;  in  his  old  age  because  his  in- 
terest in  exhibitions  had  entirely  ceased.  His  pictures 
were  not  always  well  hung,  but  that  was  very  likely 
because  they  did  not  always  deserve  to  be  well  hung. 
He  received  only  a  second-class  medal :  this  was  bestowed 
upon  him  twice;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  1848  he  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

In  his  choice  of  subjects  Dupre  began  very  much  as 
he  was  to  go  on.  It  was  the  quiet  pastoral  beauty  of  his 
landscapes  which  attracted  the  critics  in  1831,  and  we 
who  live  now  like  most  of  the  other  work  that  Dupre 
left  behind  him  for  very  much  the  same  reason.  He  also, 
of  course,  painted  many  remarkable  sea-pieces;  but  these, 
with  all  their  vigour,  are  ever  palpably  the  work  of  a  man 
with  a  sane,  and  serene  mind.  Yet  notwithstanding  his 
sanity  and  serenity,  Dupre  was  possessed  of  emotions 
which  became  very  poignant  when  the  artist  allowed 
them  full  play.  In  one  picture  that  we  reproduce  in  this 
book — the  composition  of  a  single  tree  standing  on  the 
edge  of  some  water,  and  a  sinking  sun  seen  beyond  a 
level  marshland — we  have  drama  enough,  but  it  is  drama 
which  does  not  excite:  it  is  a  drama  dignified  and 
momentous,  which  stills  the  mind  into  a  state  of  placid 
contemplation.  The  same  sentiment  which  characterizes 
so  many  of  Dupre's  canvases  we  notice  in  his  two  up-* 
right  pictures — ''Morning"  and  "Evening" — in  the 
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Louvre.  We  notice  it,  too,  in  so  many  of  his  sea-pictures. 
I  can  remember  one  sea-picture,  in  particular;  it  was 
shown  but  a  little  w^hile  ago  in  London,  in  a  public 
gallery.  Here  the  sea  was  seen  through  the  envelop- 
ment of  a  blue  moonlit  night,  and  the  feeling  the  picture 
left  upon  the  mind  was  one  of  immensity,  and  of  a 
marvellous  quiet,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  splash, 
splash  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocky  shore.  I  remember 
standing  before  the  picture,  waiting  for  the  sound,  in 
very  much  the  same  mood  that  I  have  stood  in  a  large, 
empty,  unlit  room  listening  to  the  slow,  slow  ticking  of 
a  clock. 

We  learn  from  M.  Besnus  that  before  any  particularly 
romantic  aspect  of  nature  Jules  Dupre  could  be  intensely 
moved.  He  remembered  leaning  with  the  artist  against 
a  bridge  in  the  Ile-Adam  watching  some  strangely  vivid 
effects  in  the  sky,  during  a  night  of  storm.  Dupre  was 
all  the  while  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  fearful 
lest  he  or  his  friend  should  miss  any  of  the  splendid  or 
moving  sights  that  the  troubled  sky  was  revealing. 
Once  the  storm-clouds  passed  momentarily  from  the  sky, 
and  above  them  there  was  one  vast  sheet  of  silver.  "Just 
then,"  says  M.  Besnus,  "  I  looked  at  Dupre,  his  beauti- 
ful face  was  convulsed,  he  wept." 

In  1834,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
Dupre  was  awarded,  for  the  first  time,  a  second-class 
medal.  This  honour  must  have  been  very  unexpected 
by  him,  for  only  the  year  before  he  had  in  a  somewhat 
pronounced  manner  taken  his  place  among  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionary  painters,  and  had  sent  to  the  Salon 
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a  composition  which  ahhough  brilliantly  painted  set  all 
the  precepts  of  MM.  Bertin  and  Michallon,  the  last  of 
the  really  classical  landscape  painters,  at  nought. 

After  this  success  he  came  to  England,  and  painted 
mostly  about  the  flat  country  which  lies  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Southampton,  and  he  also  made  some  studies 
of  the  wonderful  Plymouth  Sound. 

I  have  seen  several  of  the  pictures  made  near  Southamp- 
ton, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  man  has  ever  more  nearly 
obtained  the  sentiment  of  that  desolate  open  country.  I 
remember  one,  a  long  canvas  it  was,  and  it  gave  a  large 
acreage  of  meadow  land,  split  up  by  a  waterway.  In  the 
distance  there  were  some  low  hills  and  in  the  foreground  a 
group  of  horses,  one  was  a  white  horse.  In  the  sky  was  a 
big  dominating  cloud  coming  up  from  the  horizon.  Before 
this  picture,  as  before  the  blue  marine  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  I  held  my  breath  waiting,  waiting: 
there  was  something  about  its  noble,  but  simple  com- 
position that  was  extraordinarily  portentous.  If  this  be 
the  picture  exhibited  by  Dupre  in  1836,  under  the  title 
of  "Vue  d'Angleterre  "  I  cannot  agree  with  the  critic 
of  the  ''Revue  de  Paris"  that  its  greens  are  as  crude  as 
malachite.  But  age  after  all  may  have  tempered  them. 
Or  there  may  be  another  reason  for  the  difference  of 
opinion.  What  may  have  appeared  as  a  crude  green  to 
an  art  critic  of  1836  would  seem  but  a  sombre  and 
decorous  hue  to  a  poor  writer  on  art  of  1903,  whose  eyes 
have  become  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  viridian  horrors. 

But  that  Dupre's  pictures  were  far  gayer  in  colour  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  than  towards  the  end  of  it  we 
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have  ample  evidence  always  at  hand  in  the  one  example 
of  his  work  included  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  In 
*^  Crossing  the  Bridge" — this  painting — we  are  almost 
reminded  that  Dupre  was  once  a  painter  of  china-ware, 
so  very  rosy  are  the  roseate  clouds,  so  very  positive  is 
the  green  of  the  well-designed  trees.  This  picture,  too, 
gives  us  ample  opportunity  of  studying  Dupre's  brush- 
work  beforehe  loaded  his  toolswith  paint,  and  approached 
his  subject  with  a  perhaps  too  preconceived  idea  of  how 
he  was  going  to  deal  with  it.  One  can  note,  as  in  his 
English  studies,  how  tentative  his  handling  was  then ; 
now  anxious  the  artist  then  was  to  give  expression  to 
the  different  forms  and  surfaces  that  occurred  in  his 
subject. 

Quite  early  in  their  careers  Dupre  and  Rousseau 
appear  to  have  met,  and  without  any  great  preliminaries, 
to  have  become  fast  friends.  Dupre,  perhaps,  more 
immediately  appealed  to  Rousseau  than  did  the  excitable 
Diaz. 

As  early  as  1833  the  two  artists  had  become  sufficiently 
intimate  to  make  long  expeditions  together  in  the  Dau- 
phin6.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  trip 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  would  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  longed  to  be,  near  to  the  clouds,  to 
contemplate  the  region  of  the  tempests,"  Rousseau 
hesitated,  being  loath  to  part  with  his  friend  Dupre — 
Dupre  being  also  on  the  eve  of  a  departure  to  the  land 
of  his  heart's  desire :  to  the  land  of  luxurious  meadows, 
and  gently  flowing  rivers.  Rousseau  at  length  started 
on  his  journey,  but  not  until  he  had  arranged  to  spend 
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part  of  the  season  with  his  friend  among  the  pastures  of 
Les  Manches. 

In  1 84 1  we  find  that  the  friendship  between  the  two 
men  has  become  still  more  advanced :  no  longer  are  they 
satisfied  with  frequent  meetings,  and  occasional  journey- 
ings  into  the  country  together  in  search  of  material  for 
their  pictures.  In  1841  they  decided  to  live  together, 
and  to  have  studios  side  by  side.  In  this  joint  establish- 
ment they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  interest  of  Madame 
Dupre,  the  mother  of  Jules,  who  eventually  came  to  live 
with  them,  and  by  attending  to  their  household  affairs, 
added  very  much  to  their  comfort.  Still  closer  had  grown, 
according  to  Sensier,  their  intimacy  in  1844,  when  neither 
artist  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  an  invitation  unless 
that  invitation  had  been  extended  to  both  of  them. 
During  this  year  they  painted  together  at  Landes,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  During  the  following  year  they 
went  to  the  Ile-Adam,  and  about  this  time  Dupre  gained 
over  his  friend  such  a  control  as  has  been  given  scarcely 
to  any  other  artist  to  exercise  over  another. 

Among  Rousseau's  unfortunate  propensities  was  that 
of  working  upon  a  picture  long  after  it  had  passed  its 
highest  state  of  development.  This  Dupre  noted,  and 
when  his  friendship  with  Rousseau  became  close  enough 
to  warrant  so  summary  a  proceeding,  he  contrived  to 
save  many  a  canvas  from  partial  ruin  by  forcibly  remov- 
ing it  from  Rousseau's  easel.  During  the  winter  of  1845, 
while  they  were  at  Ile-Adam,  Rousseau  painted  his  pic- 
ture of  a  landscape  covered  with  hoar-frost,  ''Le  Givre," 
and  he  did  this — most  probably  under  the  influence  of 
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Dupr6 — in  so  short  a  time  as  eight  days.  On  their  return 
to  Paris,  Dupre,  fearful  of  allowing  '*LeGivre"  to  re- 
main in  his  friend's  possession,  took  the  picture  one 
morning  under  his  arm  and  walked  about  the  Paris 
streets  until  he  had  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  a  pur- 
chaser. This  purchaser  was  M.  Baroilhet,  the  famous 
baritone  and  a  friend  of  Dupre's,  who  gave  Dupre  twenty 
pounds  for  the  picture,  and  who  sold  it,  twenty  years  after, 
for  jC6So;  so  Dupre's  kind  and  timely  action  did  not 
benefit  Rousseau  alone. 

In  1847,  Dupre  who  had  always  felt  keenly  the  refusal 
of  his  friend's  pictures  by  the  Salon  jury  abstained  alto- 
gether from  taking  any  part  in  the  exhibition  himself, 
and  he  and  Rousseau  together  with  Decamps,  Delacroix, 
Barye,  Ary  Schefifer,  C.  Jacque  and  Daumier,  who  all 
had  an  antipathy  to  the  Salon  jury  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted, founded  a  society  called  the  Nouvelle  Societe. 
The  reason,  however,  for  the  existence  of  this  society 
did  not  long  remain ;  for  in  the  following  year,  shortly 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  a  new  order  was 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  By  this  decree  the  entire  body  of  artists  was 
invited  to  elect  a  Salon  jury,  which  was  not  only  intrusted 
with  the  selection  of  the  pictures  for  the  exhibition,  but 
was  also  to  have  the  distribution  of  the  medals,  and  was 
to  arrange  as  well  what  pictures  should  be  purchased  by 
the  State.  This  jury,  when  elected,  included  Rousseau, 
Dupre,  Corot,  Eugene  Delacroix  and  Couture.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Romanticists  were  about  to  enjoy 
their  rights.   Rousseau,  however,  did  not  make  the  most 
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of  the  opportunity  that  this  exhibition  offered  to  him. 
Although  he  must  have  had  many  unexhibited  pictures 
at  his  command,  he  exhibited  nothing.  Yet  both  he  and 
Dupre  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  commissions 
from  the  State :  from  both  painters  a  picture  was  ordered, 
for  which  in  both  cases  a  sum  as  large  as  4,000  francs 
was  paid. 

But  alas!  The  year  that  followed,  1849,  with  all  its 
promise,  ended  very  sadly  for  Dupre.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  for  long  Rousseau — ^who  had  suffered  much 
for  his  art,  and  for  whom  therefore  every  excuse  can  be 
made — had  regarded  with  no  little  envy  Dupre's  easy 
disposal  of  his  pictures.  He  had  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, possibly,  the  difference  that  existed  between 
his  own  pictures  and  Dupre's — the  difference  that  arose 
from  the  different  temperaments  of  himself  and  Dupre — 
the  difference  that  made  Dupre's  work  easily  saleable 
and  his  own  unsaleable.  Few  of  Rousseau's  pictures 
but  give  evidence  of  his  restless,  strenuous  and  highly 
poetic  nature — a  nature  which  makes  a  man  not  always 
pleasant  to  live  with,  but  which  enables  him  often  to 
produce  great  works  of  art.  These  works  of  art,  like 
their  makers,  are  not  always  comfortable  companions, 
and  he  who  possesses  such  pictures  must  sometimes 
make  such  sacrifices  as  few  people  are  willing  to  make. 
Dupre  had  a  placid,  contemplative  mind,  his  pleasant 
waterways,  his  flat  or  undulating  pastures,  his  delight- 
ful pieces  inspired  by  nature,  always  arranged  with  care, 
elegantly  often,  but  never  fantastically,  or  with  any 
marked  degree  of  originality,  are  just  the  pictures  that 
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calm  the  beholder  and  lead  him  into  the  land  of  peace. 
Certainly  some  of  Dupre's  pictures  are  dramatic,  but 
none  are  tragic;  none  arouse  the  mind  to  any  uncom- 
fortable extent;  and  as  to  their  technique,  the  brush-work 
of  his  early  pictures  is  by  reason  of  its  suavity  in  itself 
peace-giving". 

But  whether  Rousseau  was  really  hurt  by  his  friend's 
financial  success  is  only  a  surmise;  about  what  happened 
after  the  exhibition  of  1849  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
At  this  exhibition  both  artists  were  well  represented: 
Rousseau  sent  three  canvases,  the  first  that  had  been 
shown  by  him  in  any  public  gallery  for  many  years.  So 
far  all  went  well,  but  with  the  distribution  of  the  medals 
and  honours,  discord  made  its  entry.  To  Rousseau  was 
allotted  a  first-class  medal;  but  Dupre — Dupre,  whom 
Rousseau  before  had  always  regarded  as  a  friend,  but 
never  as  a  rival — Dupre  was  decorated  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  preference  of  Dupre's 
work  to  his  own,  Rousseau  ascribed,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  not  to  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  authorities, 
but  to  the  machinations  of  Dupre;  and  no  counsel  was 
equal  to  driving  this  idea  out  of  his  head.  In  the  end  the 
two  men  quarrelled  and  separated,  and  the  more  sensi- 
tive of  the  two,  and  the  really  injured  one,  proved  to  be 
as  usual  the  greater  sufferer.  For  three  years  after  this 
event  Dupre  exhibited  no  more,  and  so  distressed  was 
he  by  Rousseau's  suspicions,  that  for  a  year  or  so  after 
1849,  we  are  told,  he  did  not  even  paint. 

When  Dupre  did  take  up  his  brush  again,  and  when 
he  again  exhibited,  it  was  noticed  that  a  great  change 
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had  come  over  his  work;  what  that  change  was  students 
of  Dupr^'s  pictures  are  fully  aware.  While  he  had  ab- 
stained from  painting  he  had  been  brooding  over  his 
art;  and  his  new  work  showed  a  very  positive  intention 
to  arrive  at  a  more  personal  and  expressive  technique, 
and  a  more  poetic  intonation.  Dupre  we  know  was 
always  a  thinker,  he  was  fond  of  little  sayings,  defini- 
tions and  axioms,  which  his  friends  treasured  up,  and 
which  are  interesting,  because  they  prove  that  the  artist 
created  for  himself  a  complete  theory  of  his  art.  Certain 
words  of  his,  quoted  by  M.  Claretie,  may  here  be  aptly 
used,  for  they  prove  undoubtedly  what  was  in  Dupre's 
mind  when  he  laid  aside  his  earlier,  elegant,  and  some- 
what conventional  technique,  and  started  on  the  road 
towards  his  later,  more  robust,  more  individual  method 
of  painting.  "Nature,"  Dupre  said — according  to  M. 
Claretie — "  is  only  a  pretext,  art,  passing  through  the 
individual,  is  the  goal.  Why  does  one  speak  of  a  Van- 
dyck,  a  Rembrandt,  without  saying  what  the  picture  re- 
presents? It  is  because  the  subject  should  disappear,  so 
that  the  individual  only,  the  creator,  may  exist.  Another 
example;  one  says,  'stupid  as  a  cabbage.'  But  who 
dares  to  say  '  stupid  as  a  cabbage  painted  by  Chardin?' 
It  is  that  the  human  being  has  passed  into  it." 

It  was  not  until  1867  that  the  style  at  which  Dupre 
intended,  or  at  any  rate  was  destined,  to  arrive,  was 
clearly  evident.  When  he  first  of  all  parted  from  his  old 
course,  he  retained  some  of  his  former  varied  and  brilliant 
colouring,  but  his  painting  was  a  little  rigid.  In  1867 
the  early  brilliant  colour  had  departed  altogether,  and 
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so  had  the  precise  handling.  The  new  brushwork  was 
large  and  forcible,  the  paint  being  often  laid  on  in  thick 
impasto.  A  larger  harmony  of  colour  had  been  also 
striven  for,  and,  in  some  cases,  arrived  at;  but  some 
critics  averred  then,  as  some  critics  aver  now,  that  these 
simpler  harmonies  of  Dupre  were  not  obtained  without 
some  considerable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  local  colour. 
M.  Paul  Mantz  in  noticing  *'The  Bridge  at  Berry," 
''The  Forest  of  Compiegne,"  ''Morning,"  and  other 
pictures  which  Dupre  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1867, 
wrote:  "The  trees  freely  affect  tints  of  red  and  yellow, 
which  seem  to  be  systematic;  M.  Dupre  can  no  longer 
find  on  his  palette  those  bold  greens  and  powerful  blues, 
which  have  been  the  delight  of  our  youth."  That  Dupre 
was  then,  and  remained  afterwards,  somewhat  mannered 
in  his  colouring,  no  one  will  deny;  but  there  are  not  a 
few  to  whom  this  sacrifice  of  local  colour  in  his  later 
pictures  is  not  unwelcome.  His  brown  trees  often  play 
a  valuable  part  in  the  decorative  scheme  of  his  pictures, 
and  to  a  certain  impressive  tonality,  which  Dupre  at  one 
time  almost  habitually  aimed  at,  they  are,  indeed,  well- 
nigh  indispensable.  To  the  objection  that  they  have  but 
little  reference  to  the  tones  of  nature,  one  can  but  quote 
again  the  words  of  the  great  painter  himself:  "  Nature 
is  only  a  pretext:  art  passing  through  the  individual  is 
the  goal."  One  criticism,  however,  of  those  brown  tones 
used  so  freely  by  Dupre  may  be  made  without  fear  of 
any  reproach  of  narrow-mindedness — the  brown  was  not 
always  of  that  cool  and  lovely  quality,  which  brings 
peace  to  the  eyes  and  mind. 
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That  by  his  thicker  and  heavier  method  of  painting, 
Dupre  lost  much  of  that  transparency  of  colour  which 
in  the  skies  and  in  the  water  of  his  earlier  pictures  was 
so  noticeable,  is  also  true;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sentiment  which  his  more  impulsive  handling  enabled 
him  to  bring  into  his  pictures,  places  the  spectator  in  a 
mood  in  which  transparency  of  colour  is  of  no  very  great 
consequence. 

The  pictures,  however,  exhibited  by  Dupre  in  1867, 
found  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  artists.  He 
received  an  award,  certainly — an  award  which  was  un- 
commonly like  a  reproach.  He  was  given  a  medal  of 
the  second  class  for  the  second  time;  this  being  exactly 
the  same  honour  which  had  been  paid  to  him  more  than 
thirty  years  before,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  this  second  medal  was  offered  to  Dupre  not- 
withstanding that  Rousseau,  his  former  friend  and  ally, 
worked  unremittingly  to  secure  for  him  a  higher  honour. 

After  1867  Dupre  again  withdrew  from  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  of  picture  showing,  for  which  the 
country  he  cared  so  to  wander  about,  the  very  subjects 
that  he  loved  best  to  paint,  must  have  always  given  him 
a  distaste.  What  could  exhibitions  and  the  acquiring  of 
medals  have  been  to  a  man  who  loved  the  poetry  of 
lonely  places,  the  absorbing  splendour  of  the  sunset, 
and  the  play  of  fleeting  sunlight  over  marsh,  moorland 
and  mountain  ?  For  a  man  who  could  discover  sufficient 
food  for  contemplation,  and  material  for  pictures,  by  the 
side  of  a  reedy  river,  or  in  a  world  in  which  the  moving 
objects  were  the  sky,  the  wind-blown  trees,  a  few  brows- 
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ing  cows,  and  an  occasionally  passing  peasant,  could 
find  all  the  companionship  that  his  soul  craved  for  ;  all 
of  variety  of  spectacle  and  emotion  that  was  necessary 
for  his  existence  ? 

When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  Dupre  went  to 
Picardy,  to  Cayeux,  which  is  on  the  coast,  not  far  from 
Abbeville,  and  all  among  the  sand  dunes.  There  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  painting  both  pastoral  subjects — 
the  flat  country  at  the  back  of  Cayeux  is  a  paradise  for 
a  painter  of  harvest  fields — and  coast  scenes,  and  pictures 
of  the  open  sea.  The  desolation  of  the  sea-shore  it 
became  his  to  convey,  and  the  unrest  of  the  sea,  and  the 
movement  and  menace  of  turbulent  skies.  Nothing  that 
he  touched  was  trivial;  nothing  indeed  that  he  painted 
was  wanting  in  that  dignity  which  to  a  thoughtful  and 
peaceful  man  is  ever  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
nature.  And  many  things  that  he  painted  were  remark- 
able for  their  large  and  often  majestic  brushwork,  their 
firm  but  unobtrusive  drawing,  their  strong  rendering  of 
atmospheric  effects,  and  their  unity  of  tone.  From 
Cayeux  he  went  to  the  Oise,  where  he  painted  more 
pictures  of  groups  of  trees  by  the  waterside,  and  with 
flat  country  between  the  river  and  the  distant  hills;  more 
pictures  of  country  buildings  and  scenes  of  country  life 
— Dupre  at  all  times  varied  his  subjects  but  little,  too 
little  so  many  of  his  critics  say.  From  the  Oise  he  moved 
to  Barbizon,  where  he  died  in  1889,  long  after  his  friends 
and  comrades,  an  artist  who  had  forgotten  the  world, 
and  who  was  himself,  except  by  a  few,  forgotten. 

During  those  long  years  of  retirement:  of  painting 
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without  thought  of  exhibitions  or  of  honours,  the  aged 
artist  found,  it  is  well  to  know,  the  peace  that  he  sought 
for.  One,  who  found  him  in  his  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oise,  saw  Dupre  surrounded  by  his  family,  his  wife, 
his  daughters  and  his  sons,  who  were  all  devoted  to  him, 
and  were  ministering  to  him,  bringing  in  their  different 
ways  some  little  added  happiness  into  his  life.  He  saw 
the  old  man  painting  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youth, 
still  as  much  absorbed  in  the  observation  of  nature,  still 
as  absorbed  in  translating  the  result  of  his  observations 
into  the  terms  of  art.  He  found  Dupre  working  con- 
tinually, painting  large  canvases  with  some  return  to  his 
more  coloured  methods  of  rendering  nature,  happy  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  studio — the  fire  of  his  room  he  would 
light  so  that  it  might  more  entirely  remain  his  kingdom. 
He  found  him  absolutely  contented  with  this  life  all 
among  his  pictures — a  life  enlivened  by  reading  and 
talking  with  his  friends  and  his  family,  and  listening  to 
his  daughter's  music;  he  found  him  looking  back  with 
no  regret  to  the  time,  when  he,  Dupre,  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  revolutionary  painters,  a  modest, 
but  a  stubborn  fighter. 
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O  none  of  the  lives  of  the  artists  of  the  Romantic 


X  School  belongs  quite  such  a  flavour  of  romance 
as  that  which  distinguishes  the  career  of  Narcisse- 
Virgilio  Diaz;  or  to  give  him  his  entire  name,  which 
is  itself  full  of  almost  florid  suggestions,  of  Narcisse- 
Virgilio  Diaz  de  la  Pena.  Even  the  circumstances  that 
attended  his  birth  were  not  devoid  of  drama.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  please  the  eyes  of  no  ecstatic  father, 
for  Diaz  pere  had  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  other 
more  pressing  matters  to  concern  himself  with ;  no  female 
relations  were  at  hand  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  baby- 
form  ;  and  soon  after  his  birth  his  mother  became  a  lonely 
woman,  and  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 

As  to  how  it  happened  that  Narcisse-Virgilio  was 
robbed  of  some  of  the  rights  of  babyhood  there  seems  to 
be  a  slight  mystery;  but  what  we  are  told  appeals  not 
a  little  to  the  imagination,  however  distressing  the  cir- 
cumstances may  have  been  to  his  young  mother. 

Diaz  the  elder,  so  the  story  goes,  was  a  native  of 
Salamanca;  there,  in  1809,  like  many  another  Spaniard, 
he  became  involved  in  a  conspiracy  against  King  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  by  the  authorities,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  native  land.  Why  he  should  have  fled  into  France, 
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into  the  very  heart  of  his  enemies'  country,  is  a  little  hard 
to  understand,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  year  mentioned 
he  and  his  wife  left  Salamanca  secretly,  and  after  long 
and  arduous  journeying — a  journeying  that  must  have 
been  a  terrible  ordeal  to  Madame  Diaz — they  reached 
Bordeaux,  where  their  child  was  born. 

Here,  at  Bordeaux,  the  father  soon  felt  himself,  not 
unnaturally,  less  secure  than  before  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Buonapartes,  so  he  fled  to  England.  How  he 
managed  to  get  to  England  is  another  mystery;  and 
why  he  did  not  take  his  wife  with  him  is  also  a  little 
inexplicable.  Madame  Diaz  was,  however,  certainly  left 
at  Bordeaux  alone  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  her 
situation,  which  must  have  been  immense,  in  any  way 
that  she  was  able ;  and  with  his  departure  from  Bordeaux 
the  father  of  Narcisse-Virgilio  drops  almost  entirely  out 
of  our  story.  What  tidings  we  have  of  him  show  that 
for  three  years,  until  his  death,  he  made  efforts,  unsuc- 
cessful efforts,  to  make  a  home  for  his  wife  and  child. 
We  hear  of  him  teaching  Spanish  in  London  and  in 
Norway,  and  Mr.  Mollet  writes  of  a  book  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  a  Spanish  translation  of  Madame  Cottin's 

Exiles  of  Siberia,"  published  by  Gall  and  Child,  of 
Paternoster  Row,  by  D.  T.  Diaz  de  la  Pena,  Professor 
de  la  lingua  Castellana. 

Madame  Diaz,  left  alone  at  Bordeaux,  grappled  with 
the  difficulties  that  beset  her  like  a  true  woman.  From 
her  the  artist  must  have  inherited  the  indomitable  nature 
that  from  almost  the  outset  of  his  career  made  him  the 
master  of  his  fate.   Left  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  with 
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herself  and  her  child  to  support,  her  courage  seems  to 
have  never  failed  Madame  Diaz.  Speedily  she  adopted 
the  only  means  at  her  disposal  of  obtaining  a  livelihood; 
that  of  teaching  Spanish.  She  taught  it  at  Bordeaux, 
and  then  at  Montpelier,  and  then  at  Lyons;  but  some 
instinct  was  drawing  her  to  Paris,  to  Paris'  where  she 
was  to  find  friends  for  herself  and  a  protector  for  her 
son,  and  to  Paris  she  eventually  went.  There  Madame 
Diaz  died,  when  her  boy  was  just  ten  years  old.  Her 
part  in  his  life  had  been  a  splendid  one.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  toilsome  life  Narcisse-Virgilio  was  blessed  with 
the  memory  of  a  happy  childhood.  His  mother  left  him 
with  his  body  trained  in  all  sorts  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  his  mind  attuned  to  such  a  degree  of  receptivity, 
that  the  influences  which  came  to  it  in  after  life  with  such 
prodigal  and  magnificent  results  were  like  seed  falling 
upon  well-prepared  ground.  After  her  death  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  boy  was  undertaken  by  a  Monsieur  Paira, 
one  of  the  good  friends  that  Madame  Diaz  had  made  in 
Sevres,  the  suburb  of  Paris  in  which  she  had  finally 
lived.  M.  Paira  was  a  Protestant  clergyman;  of  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  there  is  evidence  enough,  of  his 
excessive  kindness  there  is  also  some  indication,  for  we 
are  told  that  under  his  care  the  boy  did  very  much  as  he 
liked,  the  good  pastor  doing  but  very  little  to  restrain 
the  turbulent  spirit  which  young  Diaz  began  rapidly  to 
develop. 

Whether  from  M.  Paira's  leniency  came  good  or  bad 
results  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  Diaz  had  been  trained  on 
severer  lines  we  should  have  had  undoubtedly  a  less 
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wayward  man,  and  a  less  wayward  artist.  But  the  way- 
wardness of  Diaz  helped  him  more  than  once  to  success; 
compelled  him  more  than  once  to  noble  actions;  as  an 
artist  it  started  him  on  his  career  before  he  was  well 
equipped,  before  indeed  he  was  equipped  at  all;  but  out 
of  his  struggles  to  supply  the  want  of  academic  train- 
ing, came  forth  good  fruit :  came  forth  the  art  of  Diaz, 
than  which  no  art  could  be  less  replete  with  the  skill 
that  can  be  acquired  in  the  schools;  and  no  art  could 
blind  one  more  to  the  necessity  of  formal  scholarship. 

To  learning,  during  his  youth  at  any  rate,  except  in 
his  own  manner,  Diaz  had  a  rooted  objection ;  and  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  career  Nemesis  overtook  him  in  a 
way  that  reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  Sunday-school  tale. 
From  the  lessons  of  M.  Paira,  Diaz  not  infrequently 
succeeded  in  escaping;  and  instead  of  spending  the  day 
in  the  companionship  of  the  pastor  he  would  loiter  among 
the  solitudes  and  silences  of  the  woods  and  byways  of 
Meudon,  or  of  St.  Cloud.  Poor  Narcisse-Virgilio  !  He 
was  but  obeying  really  a  good  impulse ;  he  was  taking 
the  classical  knowledge,  imparted  to  him  by  his  tutor, 
into  the  woods,  to  mould  it  there  according  to  his  heart's 
desire,  to  lay,  among  the  leafy  glades,  the  basis  of  that 
peculiar  understanding  of  ancient  myths,  which  in  after 
years  was  to  bring  about  the  production  of  so  many  a 
beautiful  painted  dream.  But  he  was  disobeying  the 
rules  set  aside  for  the  conduct  of  boys,  and  it  was  perhaps 
right  that  he  should  have  been  punished.  Anyhow  he 
was  punished;  and  for  a  while  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
pansive branches,  of  sunlight,  and  of  the  shadow  of 
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trees  and  of  the  romance  of  tree-trunks  was  denied 
him. 

One  day  young  Diaz,  after  a  particularly  long  ramble, 
threw  himself  upon  the  shadowed  grass  and  went  to 
sleep,  and  while  he  slept  there  came  to  him  the  avenger 
in  the  form  of  a  poisonous  viper.  Diaz  awoke  to  find 
his  right  foot  swelling  rapidly.  From  the  viper  he 
suffered,  but  from  those  who  came  to  his  assistance  he 
suffered  more.  One,  whom  M.  Silvestre  describes  as  "  a 
good  woman,"  was  his  first  nurse;  when  he  was  removed 
from  her  care  he  was  a  victim  to  gangrene.  At  the 
Hospice  of  the  Child  Jesus,  to  which  he  was  carried,  the 
gangrene  was  quickly  dealt  with  by  an  amputation ;  but 
Diaz  was  again  unlucky,  for  the  amputation  was  per- 
formed by  unskilful  hands,  so  that  it  had  to  be  followed 
by  a  second  amputation,  and  when  Diaz  rose  from  his 
bed  after  months  of  suffering  he  had  lost  almost  the 
whole  of  his  right  leg. 

But  Diaz  must  have  been  born  under  a  good  star; 
from  all  his  apparent  misfortunes  he  seems  to  have  gained 
some  profit.  While  he  lay  in  his  bed  during  those  long 
hours  in  the  Hospice  of  the  Child  Jesus,  there  came  to 
him  a  fine  development  of  the  dreams  that  he  had  dreamed 
in  the  woods  and  byways  of  Meudon,  and  Saint  Cloud, 
and  in  his  bed,  too,  the  object  of  his  life  was  partly  un- 
folded to  him.  Not  even  the  wooden  leg,  which  he  was 
now  to  carry  through  life,  was  destined  to  be  to  him 
always  a  source  of  vexation.  Mon  pilon  "  he  called  it, 
and  whenever  he  was  in  a  good  temper,  which  was  often, 
for  only  the  troubles  of  his  friends  made  Diaz  really 
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angry,  he  made  with  this  wooden  leg  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement  to  himself,  and  the  gay  folk  that  he  had 
habitually  about  him. 

When  he  left  the  hospital,  and  was  well  enough  to 
learn  some  occupation  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
but  his  stay  with  the  printer  was  not  a  long  one.  For- 
tunately for  Diaz,  the  wife  of  M.  Paira  had  a  great 
taste  for  porcelain,  and  she,  understanding  thereby 
better  what  was  in  the  boy's  mind,  caused  him  to  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  manufactories  for  which  Sevres  is  so 
well  celebrated.  He  was  attached  to  the  atelier  of  M. 
Arsene  Gillet  and  among  his  companions  were  certain 
young  men  who  were  also  destined  to  become  great 
painters,  Raffet,  Cabat,  and  Jules  Dupre,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  M.  Arsene  Gillet's. 

But  notwithstanding  his  congenial  companions  and 
the  amusement  that  a  young  man  of  Diaz's  tastes  was 
likely  to  derive  from  painting  all  sorts  of  porcelain 
dainties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  factory  of  M. 
Gillet,  Diaz  did  not  long  possess  his  soul  in  peace.  For 
a  while  he  satisfied  his  appetite  for  fine  spectacles,  and 
romance,  and  pageantry  by  constant  visits  to  the  theatre, 
but  the  theatre  in  the  end  only  increased  the  longing  that 
he  was  trying  to  assuage.  Soon  the  theatre  laid  him  at 
the  feet  of  Delacroix,  and  not  only  Delacroix's  drama, 
but  Delacroix's  rich  designs  and  brilliant  technique  took 
full  possession  of  the  young  man's  brain.  This  enthusiasm 
quickly  showed  itself  in  his  treatment  of  M.  Gillet's 
ornaments.  M.  Gillet,  however,  had  the  public  to  satisfy, 
and  was  no  friend  of  Diaz's  innovations.    He  expostu- 
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lated :  but  in  vain ;  then  the  connection  between  master 
and  pupil  was  severed,  and  Diaz  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  For  a  while  Diaz  had  poverty  as  his 
constant  companion.  There  were  fine  ideals  in  his  head, 
but  no  public  at  present  to  understand  them ;  he  painted, 
but  he  could  find  no  buyers.  Yet  Diaz  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  as  at  every  other  crisis,  bore  himself  gallantly; 
he  clung  to  his  ideals  and  he  picked  up  his  money  in  any 
way  that  he  could.  He  lived  alone,  for  one  can  well 
understand  that  he  no  longer  cared  to  look  for  support 
to  his  once  amiable  protector,  M.  Paira.  So  desperate, 
indeed,  became  his  position  that  at  one  time  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  for  bread,  not  by  the  use  of  his  brush, 
but  by  the  performance  of  humiliating  tasks  in  the  streets. 
At  evening-time  he  would  steal  forth  and  earn  a  coin  here, 
and  a  coin  there,  by  holding  open  the  carriage  doors  of 
rich  people  while  they  alighted.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
spectacle  to  look  back  upon.  Diaz  suffering  silently  in 
his  studio,  a  victim  to  a  want  of  understanding,  and 
hunger,  a  sort  of  youthful  Don  Quixote,  a  victim  of  his 
own  dreams,  is  one  vision;  but  Diaz  standing  on  the 
curb-stone,  his  hand  stretched  forth,  a  supplicant  for  small 
coins,  is  another  vision  altogether.  But  after  all  the  man 
had  to  live;  and  it  is  well  that  Diaz  had  the  courage  to 
seek  and  find  his  bread  in  the  only  way  that  was  then 
possible  to  him. 

And  it  is  well  to  know  that  in  spite  of  these  furtive  and 
dreadful  raids  into  the  streets  in  search  of  the  means  of 
existence,  Diaz  had  at  all  times  a  more  than  glimmering 
knowledge  of  his  own  worth.  The  dawn  of  day  would  find 
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him  at  his  easel  again,  his  faith  in  his  beautiful  visions 
unshaken,  his  belief  steadfast  that  one  day  there  would 
come  to  him  a  believing  people,  their  hands  laden  with 
bags  of  gold  like  the  oriental  merchants  that  he  loved 
to  paint.  *'Some  day,"  he  would  say,  ''I  shall  have 
horses  and  carriages,  and  as  a  coat  of  arms  a  golden 
*  pilon  '  " — the  wooden  leg  was  never  very  far  from  his 
thoughts — ''and  it  will  be  my  paint-brush,  my  paint- 
brush which  will  give  me  all  these." 

In  the  dreams  of  most  young  painters  bags  of  gold 
form  no  very  important  part;  but  with  Diaz  it  was  other- 
wise. About  Diaz  there  was  nothing  of  the  ascetic.  His 
mind  dwelt  upon  the  fascinations  of  costly  stuffs,  of  gold 
that  glittered,  of  pearls  that  shimmered,  and  of  sapphires 
and  precious  stones  that  brought  peace  to  the  eye.  All 
the  romantic  folk  that  he  loved  so  to  paint,  the  nymphs, 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  vague 
fairy  tales,  the  splendid  Orientals,  majestic  in  mien,  and 
lords  of  women  coloured  as  freshly  and  delicately  as  a 
half-opened  rose  in  the  early  morning — all  these  people 
lived  in  a  land  where  sordid  wants  were  unknown;  and 
Diaz  yearned  too  to  place  himself  beyond  the  grasp  of 
poverty,  aye  more,  he  fought  to  surround  himself  with 
coloured  silks  and  costly  embroideries,  such  as  they 
wore,  with  chains  of  chased  gold  all  set  with  gems  and 
carved  ivories,  such  as  the  creatures  of  his  brain  bedecked 
themselves  with.  For  gold  he  fought,  not  as  a  miser 
fights  to  obtain  a  hoard,  but  that  the  dreams  which  came 
to  him  in  his  bare  rooms  might  have  their  birth  between 
walls  more  worthy  of  their  existence ;  might  be  nurtured 
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among"  surroundings  which  would  quicken  and  fortify 
their  development,  even  as  a  hothouse  brings  into  ex- 
istence, and  to  full  beauty,  some  exotic  flower. 

For  the  little  instruction  that  he  received,  Diaz  turned 
to  M.  Souchon,  who  became  afterwards  the  Director  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Lille. 

M.  Souchon  was  a  clever  painter,  and  an  able  in- 
structor, yet  he  had  Diaz  but  a  little  while  as  his  pupil. 
Many  images  were  in  the  young  man's  brain,  calling 
out  impatiently  for  expression,  and  all  calm  and  reason- 
able study  became  to  him  intolerable.  But  if  Diaz  did 
not  pick  up  much  learning  in  M.  Souchon's  studio  he 
picked  up  a  friend — a  friend  who  reminds  us  not  a  little 
of  Marolle,  the  companion  discovered  by  Millet  in  the 
studio  of  Delaroche.  This  friend,  Sigalon,  did  for  Diaz 
very  much  what  Millet's  friend  did  for  him.  Sigalon  not 
only  made  a  hero  of  Diaz — ''Diaz,"  he  said,  "makes 
pictures  as  an  apple-tree  makes  apples," — but  he  carried 
Diaz's  pictures  from  dealer  to  dealer,  from  connoisseur 
to  connoisseur.  The  amount  of  money  that  Sigalon  ob- 
tained for  his  friend's  pictures  was  not  often  magnificent 
— twenty-four  francs  being  the  outcome  of  an  excep- 
tionally fortunate  sale — but  he  enabled  Diaz  to  live;  he 
brought  bread  to  the  artist's  lips,  while  Diaz  was  forcing 
his  way  into  the  enchanted  world,  of  which  he  has  left 
us  so  many  enthralling  visions. 

Victor  Hugo's  "  Orientales  "  is  possibly  responsible 
for  Diaz's  pictures  of  Eastern  subjects ;  but  the  book 
must  have  fired  the  train,  not  laid  it.  With  all  that  is 
Eastern  Diaz  must  have  had  a  strange  affinity.  To  the 
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like  of  that  mysterious  connection  between  Diaz  and  the 
East  there  is  no  equal  in  the  history  of  art.  From  his 
imagination  Diaz  realized  what  most  painters  from  a 
lifelong  study  of  the  country  have  failed  to  do.  He  gave 
us  the  East,  all  its  seductive  poetry,  all  that  is  voluptu- 
ous about  its  women  and  gorgeous  about  their  dress, 
all  its  luxuriance  of  form  and  colour,  all  that  is  bizarre 
about  it,  and  all  that  is  suggestive  of  romance.  Diaz's 
oriental  women  were  made  for  a  harem ;  could  have  had 
no  possible  existence  except  in  a  harem ;  and  his  oriental 
landscapes !  Look  at  that  little  picture  by  him  in  the 
Wallace  Collection!  What  might  not  happen  in  that 
shaded  grove  ?  The  spirit  of  life  in  the  East  with  all  its 
possibilities  of  good  or  evil  fortune  is  in  that  small  land- 
scape ;  and  yet  Diaz  never  went  to  the  East,  was  never 
many  miles  from  Paris;  at  least  so  they  tell  us.  The 
Diaz  that  we  know  about  certainly  was  not.  But  how 
about  the  Diaz  of  some  earlier  incarnation !  A  know- 
ledge so  mysterious  as  he  possessed  cannot  but  suggest 
strange  possibilities. 

If  Diaz  owed  but  little  to  any  master  of  his  time  except 
Rousseau,  he  was  very  considerably  indebted  to  one  of 
a  bygone  age.  As  Millet  worshipped  Correggio,  so  did 
Diaz;  but  while  a  study  of  Correggio's  masterpieces  left 
its  mark  upon  Millet's  work  for  only  a  short  time,  it 
influenced  the  painting  of  Diaz  until  the  very  end  of  his 
career. 

In  this  manner  M.  Ballu  tells  us  Diaz  spoke  of  his 
beloved  master:  I  go  to  him,"  he  said,  as  a  moth  to 
a  flame;  he  may  be  accused  very  possibly  of  eff^eminacy 
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and  slackness  of  form,  but  I  only  see  his  colour  which 
radiates.  Let  him  who  will  hold  forth  on  his  drawing- 
and  his  composition,  it  matters  not  to  me;  he  pleases 
me,  that  is  enough.  I  find  after  all  that  he  expresses 
himself  quite  as  completely  as  his  illustrious  rivals,  and 
that  his  painting  is  endowed  with  a  particular  charm 
which  has  been  approached  by  none." 

By  this  elaborate  and  somewhat  unnecessary  defence 
of  Correggio,  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  inferred  that  Diaz 
had  in  his  mind  certain  criticisms  which  had  been  passed 
upon  his  own  work.  These  criticisms  may  have  been 
well  deserved ;  but,  after  all,  what  work  of  art  done  by 
mortal  hands  is  beyond  criticism ;  the  canvas  possessing 
every  quality  that  can  be  contained  in  a  picture  is  yet 
to  be  painted.  To  Diaz  it  was  given  to  be  a  superb 
colourist;  but  that,  in  his  search  for  lovely  colour,  he 
treated  lightly  certain  matters  which  have  been  much 
insisted  on  by  other  great  painters,  who  were  not  great 
colourists,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  enchanting  and  poetic  colouring  which  charac- 
terizes the  painter's  masterpieces  was  not  however  arrived 
at  until  Diaz  had  practised  painting  for  a  long  while.  We 
find  that  singular  clarity  of  colour  which  can  only  have 
been  brought  about  by  innumerable  experiments,  that 
resourcefulness  in  the  use  of  paint  in  his  later  work,  far 
more  than  in  the  pictures  which  he  produced  earlier  in 
his  life.  Of  his  pictures  painted  soon  after  leaving  the 
factory  it  is  said  that  they  were  very  low  in  tone,  were 
wanting  in  transparency,  and  were  painted  with  none  of 
the  gusto  of  his  later  works.  These  faults  were  particu- 
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larly  noticeable  in  his  early  landscapes,  and  until  indeed 
he  became  virtually  the  pupil  of  Theodore  Rousseau,  he 
found  no  really  satisfactory  method  of  landscape-paint- 
ing, and  even  after  Rousseau  taught  him  all  he  knew, 
he  painted  many  a  forest  scene  which  was  markedly 
wanting  in  brightness  and  limpidity  in  its  shadows.  I 
have  seen  landscapes  by  Diaz  in  which  the  sunlit  foliage 
and  trunks  have  emerged  from  shadows  that  have  been 
far  more  reminiscent  of  an  unlit  coal-hole  than  of  forest 
depths. 

The  friendship  between  Diaz  and  Rousseau,  which 
was  forced  into  existence  in  a  truly  characteristic  manner 
by  Diaz,  did  not  begin  until  1836,  by  which  time  Diaz 
had  made  some  name  for  himself,  and  had  aroused  some 
antagonistic  comments  by  the  few  pictures  he  had  shown 
in  the  Salon.  He  exhibited  first  of  all,  in  1831,  a  pic- 
ture which  did  not  bring  about  his  advancement  in  any 
marked  degree ;  he  was  then  twenty-two,  an  age  at  which 
most  artists  who  have  afterwards  won  repute,  have  made 
very  substantial  strides  towards  fame. 

In  1835  he  exhibited  **The  Battle  of  Medina,"  which 
was  described  by  one  critic  as  **a  formless  sketch";  by 
another  with  more  humour,  as  ''The  Battle  of  the  Broken 
Gallipots." 

Hardly  any  more  encouraging  was  the  verdict  of  the 
press  on  a  work,  completed  and  exhibited  by  Diaz  in  1836 
— a  picture  called  by  him  ''  The  Nymphs  of  Calypso." 
This  time  not  the  form,  but  the  colour  of  the  work  was 
objected  to.  Diaz's  bright  and  perhaps  then  too  obvi- 
ously varied  colouring  startled  the  critics,  as  they  viewed 
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the  picture  among  its  more  sombre  surroundings.  Its 
tints,  they  said,  reminded  them  of  the  contents  of  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  and  they  went  away  disgusted  with  the 
young  artist.  Not  so  out  of  temper  was  the  pubUc  at 
this  early  sign  of  Diaz's  genius.  In  the  minds  of  many 
onlookers  the  gay  colouring  of  the  Spanish  painter 
found  an  answering  echo.  Studies  from  the  nude — 
nymphs,  Dianas,  and  Cupids — began  to  flow  from  his 
brush  to  find  homes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  for 
Diaz  quickly  became  a  fashionable  painter,  and  even 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life  it  required  much  gold 
to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  his  richly  coloured  and 
voluptuous  dreams. 

But  this  monetary  success,  with  all  that  it  promised 
Diaz  of  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  possession  of  beautiful 
things,  did  not  keep  him  away  long  from  his  desire  to 
become  a  great  landscape  painter.  In  the  summer  of 
1 836  we  find  Diaz  at  Barbizon,  an  acquaintance,  but  not 
yet  a  friend  of  Rousseau's;  yet  determined  not  only  to 
became  a  friend  of  Le  Grand  Refuse,"  but  to  find  out, 
by  hook  or  crook,  by  what  means  Rousseau  wrought  his 
wondrous  forest  scenes.  But  Rousseau  was  not  easily 
to  be  approached.  He  was  a  quiet,  reserved  man,  a  bit 
suspicious  perhaps  of  new  acquaintances,  and  certainly 
not  one  that  any  but  a  friend  would  very  lightly  ask  a 
favour  of,  and  such  a  favour  as  Diaz  had  in  his  mind. 
It  was  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner  that  Diaz  finally 
overcame  the  obstacles  which  stood  between  him  and 
the  desire  of  his  heart,  but  the  sight  of  the  canvases 
brought  back  by  Rousseau  every  evening  to  the  inn  at 
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Barbizon — the  inn  of  Pere  Ganne — stung  him  into  some 
definite  action.  One  morning  when  Rousseau  started 
forth  to  work,  laden  with  his  canvases  and  a  supply  of 
food,  and  anything  else  that  he  might  require  for  pro- 
bably the  next  twelve  hours  or  so,  Diaz  stole  after  him 
and  they  entered  the  forest,  one  man  but  little  in  advance 
of  the  other.  With  such  cunning  did  Diaz  take  advantage 
of  the  tree-trunks,  and  whatever  other  cover  the  forest 
offered  him,  that  Rousseau  found  his  subject,  sat  down, 
and  began  to  paint,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  been 
followed  and  was  being  watched.  But  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  watching  a  painter  from  afar  off;  his  jugglery 
is  as  delicate  as  the  jugglery  of  the  mountebank,  and 
just  as  difficult  are  his  methods  to  comprehend  from  a 
distance.  Diaz  soon  discovered  that  his  scheme  was  a 
failure,  although  he  repeatedly  made  use  of  it;  but  he 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  He  adopted 
then  the  course  which  a  less  fantastic  man,  if  he  had 
been  as  wilful  as  Diaz,  would  have  taken  at  first;  he 
went  boldly  to  Rousseau,  told  him  first  of  all  in  full 
of  his  immense  admiration  for  his  art,  and  then  asked 
him  by  what  magic  he  produced  his  pictures.  Whether 
Rousseau's  sense  of  humour  overcame  his  reticence,  or 
his  love  of  admiration,  or  whether  he  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence, as  did  many  others,  of  Diaz's  gallant  and  some- 
what imperious  manner  we  are  not  told;  but  to  Diaz, 
Rousseau  gave  all  that  he  wished  for.  He  revealed  to 
Diaz  all  the  secrets  of  his  technique :  by  what  means 
he  was  able  to  give  life  and  depth  to  his  forest  scenes, 
solidity  to  his  trunks,  light  and  air  to  his  masses  of  foliage. 
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and  mystery  to  his  skies.  More  than  this  did  he  give 
to  Diaz,  for  he  gave  him  his  friendship,  which  he  never 
afterwards  withdrew. 

As  to  Diaz,  this  friendship,  which  he  had  so  remark- 
ably gained,  remained  for  ever,  according  to  Sensier 
*'the  conviction  and  religion  of  his  life."  Even  when 
Rousseau  was  dead,  Diaz's  love  for  the  great  landscape 
painter  never  diminished;  the  memory  of  the  chief  who 
led  him  on  to  victory  "  was  the  most  inspiring  of  the 
thoughts  which  haunted  him  until  wellnigh  the  hour  of 
his  death.  That  Diaz  profited  by  Rousseau's  teaching 
there  is  no  doubt,  although  such  close  adherence  as  was 
adopted  by  Diaz  to  the  principles  of  another  artist  does 
not  often  produce  very  admirable  results.  When  he  took 
advantage  of  Rousseau's  method  in  the  treatment  of 
subjects  similar  to  his  master's,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  pro- 
duced a  work  that  could  be  quite  mistaken  for  a  Rousseau ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  made  use  of  the  same 
teaching  in  the  creation  of  backgrounds  to  his  figures, 
great  or  small,  to  his  hunting  scenes,  or  to  any  of  his 
innumerable  fantasies,  he  produced  a  picture,  the  like  of 
which  it  has  been  given  to  no  other  artist  to  bring  forth. 

But  even  in  pure  landscape  Diaz  painted  many  a  work 
which  obliges  us  to  make  no  comparison  between  the 
two  artists.  I  know  of  one  canvas  by  Diaz  in  Mr.  Forbes's 
comprehensive  collection  which  might  in  some  respects 
be  the  work  of  some  latter-day  impressionist;  so  abso- 
lutely and  scientifically  true  is  it  as  a  rendering  of  a 
certain  expression  of  nature.  In  this  picture  the  artist 
has  been  influenced  by  no  search  for  a  fine  composition, 
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no  search  for  any  particular  intonation;  he  has  given 
himself  wholly  up  to  nature,  and  with  a  few  simple  tones 
of  green  and  gray  has  given  all  that  is  impressive  about 
a  somewhat  melancholy  afternoon  in  early  summer. 
**The  Storm,"  one  of  the  artist's  most  famous  works,  a 
picture  of  a  rough  landscape  seen  under  a  tumult  of 
clouds,  is  another  example  of  what  Diaz  could  do  when 
he  allowed  his  own  personality  to  dominate  what  he  had 
gained  by  the  teaching  of  Rousseau.  In  this  work  there 
is  an  expression  of  drama  that  could  have  been  realized 
only  by  Diaz.  It  could  be  the  work  only  of  a  man  of 
tempestuous  nature,  of  a  man  with  some  Southern  blood 
running  in  his  veins,  in  whose  heart  a  scene  of  chaos 
and  anger  finds  a  response  that  to  a  man  of  more  even 
mind  would  be  impossible.  Indeed,  although  Diaz  is 
best  known  by  his  painted  fantasies,  his  fairy-tale  lovers, 
his  nymphs,  his  studies  of  the  Orient,  and  his  woodland 
scenes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  his  versatility. 
From  subject  to  subject  he  flitted  with  often  an  uncer- 
tain, but  always  an  inspired,  hand.  Not  the  least  among 
his  extraordinary  accomplishments  was  his  gift  for 
painting  flowers.  Diaz's  flower  pictures  have  no  rivals; 
there  are  no  flower  pictures  that  can  be  compared  with 
them.  Flowers  themselves  often  make  such  beautiful 
decorations  in  a  room,  that  they  destroy  the  value  of 
any  counterfeit  presentment  of  their  kind  which  may  be 
hanging  on  the  walls  that  surround  them.  But  the  owner 
of  one  of  Diaz's  flower  pictures  may  fear  nothing  by 
comparing  his  treasure  with  nature.  It  would  indeed 
often  puzzle  an  experienced  horticulturist  to  determine 
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from  what  sort  of  flowers  some  of  Diaz's  blossoms  have 
been  painted,  yet  neither  have  the  old  Dutch  painters  of 
stately  flower  compositions,  nor  the  more  recent  students 
of  realism  produced  pictures  that  appeal  so  to  those  who 
number  flowers  among  their  more  constant  companions. 

To  certain  minds  Diaz's  flower  studies  bring  mostly 
visions  of  rainbow-coloured  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
and  many  other  things  that  are  splendid  to  the  eye.  His 
little  canvases  fascinate  such  folk  as  if  they  were  the 
work  of  a  wizard,  and  occupy  their  minds  by  a  delicious 
unrest.  But  to  him  who  has  lived  much  in  gardens,  these 
flower  pictures  tell  a  different  tale.  He  sees  before  him 
pictures  of  his  flowers  as  they  have  appealed  to  him, 
when  he  has  surprised  his  beloved  blossoms  in  some  su- 
preme moment:  when  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  flowers 
has  bewitched  him  into  an  ecstasy,  and  into  a  temporary 
disregard  of  their  actual  form. 

In  1844  Diaz,  who  had  been  a  persistent  exhibitor  in 
the  Salon,  received  a  third  class  medal.  The  picture  which 
gained  him  this  honour  was  "  Les  Boh^miens,"  a  work 
of  which  a  replica  has  now  become  the  property  of  the 
French  nation.  In  this  picture  Diaz  declared  for  the 
first  time  all  that  he  was  capable  of  as  colourist.  There 
was  no  more  talk  of  broken  gallipots"  and  of  con- 
fectionery," the  critics  this  time  recognized  to  the  full 
the  beauty  of  the  painter's  work,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  search  for  epithets  which  could  describe  the  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  the  artist's  radiant  tones.  Not  only  is 

Les  Bohemiens"  of  extraordinary  charm  as  an  eloquent 
and  decorative  arrangement  of  lovely  colour,  but  there  is 
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about  it  a  poetry,  a  romance,  that  belonged  peculiarly 
to  Diaz.  It  reminds  one  a  little  of  a  poem  by  De  Musset, 
or  rather  of  a  poem  that  De  Musset  might  have  written 
if  there  had  been  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  if  he 
had  had  the  bodily  vigour  of  Diaz.  From  De  Musset's 
fantastic  world  might  have  come  forth  this  procession  of 
gipsies,  who  in  Diaz's  picture  are  streaming  down  a  dark 
ravine  with  steps  uncertain  and  tentative;  some  with 
arms  outstretched  as  if  they  were  groping  for  a  light, 
which  in  their  hearts  they  never  hoped  to  find. 

In  1845  Diaz  exhibited  three  portraits;  these  not  being 
works  that  he  was  temperamentally  qualified  to  produce, 
created  but  little  notice.  In  1846,  however,  Diaz  scored 
another  success.  This  year  he  showed  not  only  figure 
subjects,  but  landscapes  as  well.  Among  the  titles  of 
the  figure  pictures  we  find      Leda,"  "L' Abandon," 

L'Orientale,"  and  ''The  Gardens  of  Love."  One  of 
the  landscapes,  a  forest  scene  of  trees  with  their  tops 
bathed  in  glittering  light,  was  bought  by  Meissonier. 
Thore,  in  writing  of  this  picture  and  its  purchaser,  says. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  worship  Nature  expressed  with 
so  much  poetry.  In  effect,  Meissonier  has  set  out  at 
once  for  some  forest,  after  the  purchase  of  the  Diaz.  It 
is  very  likely  that  he  will  come  back  to  us  a  landscape 
painter."  Thore's  idea  is  amusing,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  no  record  of  what  Meissonier  did  w^hile  he  was 
intoxicated  by  the  painting  of  the  magician  Diaz.  For 
the  pictures  that  he  exhibited  this  year,  1846,  Diaz  re- 
ceived a  second-class  medal. 

In  1847  Diaz  showed  more  pictures  of  nude,  or  half 
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nude  women,  and  more  landscapes — more  of  his  studies 
of  opalescent  flesh,  of  glittering"  jewelry  and  of  splendid 
draperies ;  more  of  his  researches  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  forest  glades.  We  read,  however,  of  one  critic,  who 
this  year  does  not  join  the  chorus  of  Diaz's  admirers. 
After  the  manner  of  critics,  he  cannot  content  himself 
with  the  beauties  of  the  artist's  work;  he  must  ask  for 
more,  for  what  exists  in  plenty  in  many  a  work  by  many 
a  mediocre  artist.  This  critic,  M.  Planche,  writes: Diaz 
makes  no  progress.  In  figure  painting,  or  landscape,  it  is 
always  the  same  story;  he  finds  on  his  palette  charming 
tones,  with  which  he  makes  very  clever  sketches,  but 
he  gets  no  further.  His  trees  want  leaves,  his  avenues 
want  air  and  space.  He  dazzles  with  a  brilliant  variety  of 
haphazard  tones,  and  is  content."  M.  Planche  stated  his 
case  with  a  deal  of  exaggeration,  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  structure  of  his  figures,  in  the  structure 
of  his  landscapes,  Diaz  was  not  always  altogether  in- 
fallible. Yet  who  among  the  lovers  of  Diaz's  work,  who 
among  those  who  can  feel  to  the  full  the  magic  of  their 
colouring,  and  their  fantasy,  is  ever  troubled  by  the 
artist's  sometimes  impetuous  descriptions  of  both  human 
beings  and  landscapes.  Does  one  question  the  propor- 
tions of  all  the  forms  and  figures  that  come  to  one  in  a 
dream  ?  Fortunately  not.  Every  bit  as  absorbing  are 
Diaz's  painted  dreams.  Under  their  charm  we  are  no 
more  vexed  by  the  absence  of  commonplace  facts  than 
we  are  in  our  own  dreams ;  at  least  those  whose  tempera- 
ment permits  them  to  enter  Diaz's  magical  world  are  not, 
for  those  who  can  only  look  at  it  from  outside  there  are 
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painters  enough ;  painters  who  will  give  them  facts  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

In  1848  Diaz  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class.  His 
principal  exhibit  this  year  was  a  fine  landscape,  entitled 

Mare  a  la  Vallee  de  la  Sole."  With  this  M.  Planche 
could  have  found  no  fault  of  construction.  Trunk  and 
stem,  foliage,  and  the  forms  of  the  ground,  are  stated 
with  almost  severity ;  nor  is  there  any  vagueness  about 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  composition — of  a  marshland 
set  in  the  middle  of  some  tall  trees — which  is  gracefully, 
if  somewhat  conventionally  arranged. 

In  the  same  year,  in  1848,  Diaz  made  another  bid  for 
fame;  this  time  he  was  not  successful.  He  took  part,  as 
did  Millet  also,  in  the  competition  inaugurated  by  the 
Government,  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  design 
representing  the  Republic.  Diaz  drew  a  dark-haired 
woman — a  Venus  she  might  have  been — supported  by 
two  children,  representing  Science  and  Literature,  and 
the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  One  can  well  imagine 
that  the  composition,  of  which  nothing  I  believe  is 
now  known,  was  lacking  in  the  necessary  monumental 
qualities.  It  was,  anyhow,  rejected,  as  was  Millet's  draw- 
ing, although  most  probably  for  a  totally  different  reason. 
There  could  have  been  little  in  common  between  the 
gay,  voluptuous  and  undoubtedly  unsubstantial  realiza- 
tion of  Diaz,  and  the  triste  and  too  restrictedly  severe 
design  of  the  peasant-painter;  but  what  was  wanted  by 
a  people  rejoicing  in  their  newly-recovered  power  was  a 
conception  vigorous  and  commonplace,  and  expressed 
with  less  art  than  was  contained  in  either  of  these  two 
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drawings;  something-  in  fact  a  little  more  indicative  of 
their  own  feelings. 

To  the  Salon  of  1850,  the  second  Salon  held  under  the 
Republic,  both  Diaz  and  Rousseau  sent  many  pictures. 
Rousseau's  interest  in  the  national  exhibition  had  been 
revived  by  the  change  of  government,  and  to  both  men 
it  seemed  that  for  them,  as  for  other  people,  a  golden 
age  was  at  hand.  But  alas !  when  the  distribution  of 
medals  and  honours  came  about,  poor  Rousseau  found 
out  that  governments  may  change,  but  not  human 
nature.  His  name  alone,  of  all  the  principal  exhibitors, 
was  missing  among  those  of  the  decorated  ones.  Rous- 
seau felt  the  slight,  but  there  was  one  who  suffered  more 
because  of  it,  and  that  was  Diaz.  How  Diaz's  anger 
culminated  is  worth  narrating,  for  the  story  shows,  any- 
how, that  Diaz,  with  all  his  love  for  his  art,  with  all  his 
love  of  worldly  success,  could  be  dominated  by  a  stronger 
passion — one  that  might  very  much  endanger  his  own 
interests — when  an  injustice,  or  what  he  considered  an 
injustice,  had  been  meted  out  to  a  man  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  friendship.  At  the  dinner  given  to  the  new 
officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  delivered  a  toast 
amidst  a  silence  which  told,  perhaps,  more  effectively 
than  words,  with  what  feelings  it  was  received  by  his 
companions.  This  toast  which  he  had  prepared  well  be- 
forehand, was  given  with  point,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice 
so  that  none  present  should  miss  either  its  words  or 
meaning.  A  Theodore  Rousseau,"  he  cried,"  a  Theo- 
dore Rousseau,  notre  maitre  oublie!  " 

Uninterrupted  good  fortune  did  not  follow  Diaz  to  the 
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end  of  his  days.  But  although  there  were  times  when  his 
friends,  and  they  were  many,  were  bereft  of  the  sound  of 
his  gay  voice  and  gay  laughter,  and  the  vigorous  stamp, 
stamp  of  his  wooden  leg,  Diaz  himself  never  seems  for 
long  to  have  remained  a  victim  to  his  disasters.  Thus, 
in  1855,  he  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  about 
half  a  dozen  pictures;  the  majority  of  these — we  have 
their  names:  Les  Nymphes,"  La  Rivale,"  "  La  Fin 
d'un  beau  Jour,"  "  Nymphe  tourmentee  par  I'Amour," 
Nymphe  endormie,"  "  Presents  d'Amour,"  Larmes 
de  Veuvage,"  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the 
pictures  by  these  titles  in  the  present  day — met  with  ad- 
miration enough  to  quiet  even  the  heart  of  Diaz  himself; 
yet  upon  the  success  of  "  Les  Larmes  de  Veuvage  "  the 
painter  appears  to  have  set  particular  store,  and  Les 
Larmes  de  Veuvage  "  proved  a  failure.  The  picture  had 
unfortunately  little  of  that  alluring  colour  which  makes 
us  for  the  most  part  oblivious  to  any  faults  that  Diaz's 
canvases  may  possess.  The  critics  therefore,  finding 
themselves  no  longer  under  the  glamour  of  the  artist's 
magical  tints,  turned  their  attention  to  the  drawing  and 
composition  of  the  picture,  and  dwelt,  perhaps,  more 
unpleasantly  upon  their  defects,  because  the  picture  had 
been  painted  by  a  man  whom  they  had  surprised  for  once 
without,  as  it  were,  his  magician's  rod.  Not  only  the 
critics,  but  the  artist's  friends  took  part  in  the  chorus  of 
condemnation  of  the  unlucky  ''Les  Larmes;"  and  the 
showing  of  the  picture,  on  so  great  an  occasion,  turned 
out  for  Diaz  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  venture.  But  Diaz 
acted  during  this  crisis  in  a  characteristic  manner.  He 
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turned  his  back  on  Paris,  and  on  the  painting  of  nymphs, 
and  set  out  for  Fontainebleau.  At  Barbizon  he  found 
nature  waiting  to  restore  again  to  him  his  peace  of  mind ; 
and  for  a  while  he  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  land- 
scape painting.  For  the  better  development  of  his  work 
from  nature  he  built  near  the  scene  of  his  principal  sub- 
jects a  large  studio,  and  in  time  he  produced  one  of  the 
most  important,  at  any  rate  one  of  the  most  elaborated, 
if  not  one  of  the  most  inspired  of  his  landscapes,  *'La 
Mare  aux  Viperes." 

More  lasting  in  its  effects  upon  Diaz  was  the  loss  of 
his  eldest  son,  Emile.  This  young  man's  place  in  his 
father's  heart  was  doubly  insured,  for  not  only  was  he 
also  a  painter,  but  he  was  as  well  a  pupil  of,  and  beloved 
by  Rousseau,  his  father's  dearest  friend.  Although 
Emile  Diaz,  who  died  in  i860,  was  twenty-five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left 
behind  a  work  of  art  of  any  importance.  That  he  divided 
his  time  between  painting  and  the  making  of  verses  may 
be  some  explanation  of  this,  but  that  he  was  a  painter 
of  some  promise  we  can  feel  assured  by  the  interest  he 
excited  in  Rousseau. 

Eugene,  the  second  of  the  great  artist's  sons,  was  a 
musician  of  sufficient  standing  to  have  his  compositions 
performed  in  the  Paris  Opera  House.  It  was  after  the 
first  production  of  one  of  these  works — on  a  cold  winter's 
night — that  Diaz  caught  the  chill  which  in  the  end 
brought  about  his  decease.  The  funeral  music  which 
accompanied  his  father's  obsequies  was  composed  by 
Eugene  Diaz. 
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In  1857  we  find  Diaz  again  in  Paris,  the  owner  of  a 
fine  studio  in  the  Boulevard  de  CHchy,  and  once  more  the 
painter  of  deHghtful  fantasies.  In  1857  he  exhibited  one 
of  the  works  which  now  represent  him  in  the  Louvre, 
**La  Fee  aux  Pedes,"  a  picture  painted  in  his  most 
Correggioesque  mood.  The  principal  figure  in  this  ra- 
diantly coloured  work — the  woman  who  holds  the  pearls 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  laughing  amoretti — is  about  as 
large  as  it  was  given  to  Diaz  to  paint  with  any  surety. 
In  his  youth  when  he,  possibly,  should  have  been  making 
academical  studies,  he  was  painting  pictures;  he  oc- 
cupied himself  then  with  throwing  feverishly  upon  his 
canvas,  with  little  concern  for  form,  some  of  the  more 
insistent  ideas  which  teemed  in  his  youthful  and  terribly 
active  brain.  While  he  should  have  been  studying  an- 
atomy he  was  mastering  that  strangely  original  tech- 
nique, so  like  often  unto  an  Oriental  lacquer-maker's, 
which  in  his  smaller  pictures  is  so  delightful ;  discovering 
those  secret  ways  of  producing  colours  which  enabled 
him  later  in  life  to  bring,  in  spite  of  themselves,  so  many 
captious  critics  to  his  feet.  Certainly  Diaz's  method  of 
conducting  his  studies  was  unusual,  and  one  that  few 
young  men  can  follow  without  failure.  But  who  can  say 
that  Diaz  did  not  know  what  was  best  for  himself,  and 
was  best  for  us  to  whom  his  pictures  are  a  legacy?  Is 
it  not  often  better  that  an  artist  should  hasten  to  develop 
what  is  good  in  his  repertoire  of  accomplishments  than 
spend  years  in  attempting  to  rectify  what  is  not  good? 
If  he  struggle  to  hide  his  faults  he  may  in  the  end  find 
himself  as  well  equipped  as  any  other  intelligent  student. 
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but  that  meanwhile  his  own  particular  gifts  have  flown 
from  him;  and  upon  his  adherence  to  good  copy-book 
principles  the  world  will  turn  only  a  cold  eye,  and  be 
entirely  thankless.  Yet  undoubtedly  Diaz's  inability  to 
model  figures  on  a  large  scale  must  have  at  times  worried 
him;  he  must  at  times  have  pined  for  that  knowledge 
which  Paris  studios  give  every  year  to  hundreds  of  young 
men,  who  are  destined  to  remain  for  ever  artists  uncared 
for  and  absolutely  unknown.  One  knows  that  Diaz 
sometimes  pined  for  a  firmer  hand  and  a  wider  know- 
ledge, for  his  larger  figure  pictures  give  us  evidence  of  a 
hopeless  struggle  with  the  impossible.  In  the  painting 
of  them  you  can  see  that  the  brush  has  passed  beyond 
the  artist's  control;  their  technique  is  flimsy  and  ex- 
hausted ;  and  so  occupied  has  the  artist  been  in  trying 
to  place  the  limbs  and  features  in  their  right  places  and 
right  proportions,  that  the  poetry  of  his  motives  has 
escaped  him,  and  instead  of  the  brilliant  colouring  that 
characterizes  his  smaller  canvases,  we  are  given  the 
colouring  of  flowers  that  have  prematurely  lost  their 
beauty  by  contact  with  too  hot  an  atmosphere.  But  yet 
although  Diaz  must  have  suffered  for  his  want  of  know- 
ledge— he  must  have,  or  he  would  never  have  tried  to 
paint  those  large  pictures — we  are  glad  that  he  obeyed  his 
own  impulses  when  he  was  young.  Diaz's  best  pictures 
are  just  the  pure  offspring  of  an  impulse,  and  had  his  im- 
pulses been  at  one  time  checked,  the  world  might  have 
been  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  works  of  art  which  can  be 
best  compared  to  bits  of  either  perpetual  sunshine  or 
moonlight.    But  with  whatever  difficulties  Diaz  con- 
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tended  in  the  painting  of  his  pictures,  he  never  seems 
to  have  had  any  difficulty  in  selUng  them.  From  i860 
onward,  he  became  ever  more  financially  successful.  Ac- 
cording to  Silvestre  he  kept  success  attached  to  the 
leg  of  his  easel  with  a  pink  ribbon."  Although  he  never 
painted  to  please  the  public,  but  to  please  himself,  what 
he  painted  did  please  the  public.  For  once,  anyhow,  in 
the  history  of  art  a  painter  of  poetical  imagination,  a 
painter  of  dreams,  a  painter  with  an  individual  technique, 
and  a  contempt  for  all  conventionalities,  was  not  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  commonplace  buyers  of  pic- 
tures. They  may  not  have  seen  all  that  the  imaginative 
man  sees  in  a  canvas  by  Diaz,  but  they  saw  enough  to 
satisfy  some  longing  in  their  natures,  and  they  bought 
from  the  artist  unstintingly. 

In  1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Diaz,  who  was 
useless  to  his  adopted  nation  by  reason  of  his  wooden  leg, 
and  his  sixty-three  years,  fled  from  France  to  Brussels. 
Here,  while  the  guns  of  the  Germans  were  operating 
around  Paris,  he  remained  peacefully,  painting  from  his 
ever  restless  imagination,  and  from  the  studies  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Fontainebleau. 

After  the  war,  or  rather  as  soon  as  Paris  was  at  peace 
with  itself,  Diaz  returned  to  his  adopted  city,  and  when 
an  interest  in  the  fine  arts  began  again  to  assert  itself 
in  the  capital,  he  also  began  again  to  sell  his  pictures,  and 
for  larger  sums  than  he  ever  had  received  for  them  before. 
He  added  enormously  to  his  already  splendid  collection 
of  bric-a-brac  and  pictures ;  every  sort  of  bijouterie  he 
bought,  and  furniture,  always  of  a  slightly  flamboyant 
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period,  and  tapestries,  and  costumes,  and  all  kinds  of 
Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Japanese,  for  which  a 
taste  existed  in  Paris  long  before  it  came  to  London.  He 
bought  for  himself,  too,  a  villa  at  Etretat,  a  house  over- 
looking the  sea,  from  which  he  could  paint  marine  studies 
whenever  the  desire  to  do  so  possessed  him.  Truly  he 
had  realized  the  dream  of  his  youth.  With  perfect  satis- 
faction he  could  think  of  the  buoyant  and  boastful  young 
man  who  once  exclaimed:  "Some  day  I  shall  have 
horses  and  carriages,  and  a  golden  *  pilon  '  as  a  coat-of- 
arms,  and  it  will  be  my  paint-brush  which  will  give  me 
these."  It  is  not,  I  believe,  recorded  that  he  ever  did  use 
a  golden  ''pilon"  as  a  coat-of-arms ;  although  he  was 
entitled  to,  morally,  at  any  rate,  for  he  made  his  wooden 
leg  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends,  and  no  wooden  leg  was  ever  worn  more  bravely 
than  Diaz's,  or  put  to  a  better  purpose. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity,  it  was  destined 
that  Diaz  should  die.  During  January  of  1873,  on  the 
night  of  the  first  performance  of  his  son's  opera,  he 
caught  the  chill  which  developed  into  an  attack  of 
pleurisy.  Of  course  he  partly  recovered  from  this  ma- 
lady, it  was  not  likely  that  a  man  of  Diaz's  temperament 
would  die  without  a  struggle.  Yet  for  the  next  two 
winters  it  was  considered  necessary  that  he  should  winter 
among  the  Pyrenees.  In  November,  on  "  The  Day  of 
the  Dead,"  1876,  he  went  forth  again  to  honour  a  son, 
this  time  a  dead  son,  to  lay  a  wreath  upon  the  grave  of 
the  dead  Emile.  The  following  two  or  three  days  he 
spent  in  bed  a  victim  to  bronchitis,  and  within  less  than 
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a  fortnight,  he,  in  company  with  his  wife,  was  hurrying 
towards  Mentone  to  save  his  Hfe.  Unfortunately  the  jour- 
ney took  place  in  the  coldest  of  weather,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Mentone  they  found  it  in  the  grip  of  a  severe 
frost.  D  iaz  s  bronchitis  became  worse  than  ever,  and 
finally,  on  the  seventh  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  South, 
he  died  of  exhaustion  in  his  wife's  arms. 

Madame  Diaz  brought  her  husband's  remains  back 
to  Paris,  and  they  were  interred  in  the  Montmartre  ceme- 
tery with  full  military  honours,  which  were  Diaz's  due 
as  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Among  the  pall- 
bearers were  Meissonier  and  Dupre,  while  a  host  of 
artists  and  literary  men  followed  the  dead  Diaz  to  the 
grave,  for  he  was  worshipped  as  an  artist  and  beloved 
as  a  friend. 

And  so  lived  and  died  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
figures  in  the  group  of  painters  known  as  the  School  of 
1830.  Stronger  men  were  among  them,  but  none  with 
a  more  poetical  mind,  or  whose  work  had  about  it  a 
more  exquisite  charm ;  certainly  there  was  none  with  so 
generous  a  mind,  or  one  who  conducted  himself  through 
life  so  entirely  valiantly. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Diaz,  and  all  present  to  us 
a  man  of  dark  Southern  aspect,  bearded,  with  eyes  that 
tell  of  the  dreamer  and  very  much  of  the  man  of  action. 
They  tell  us,  too,  that  he  was  a  very  good  friend  and  a 
very  generous  one,  that  as  an  enemy  he  was  fearless ; 
that  he  was  easily  made  angry  and  just  as  easily  con- 
ciliated. Although  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips  he  was  a 
keen  business  man;  notwithstanding,  he  does  not  seem 
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to  have  made  much  use  of  any  sort  of  banks.  As  an 
amateur  seller  of  other  men's  pictures,  he  was  unequalled. 
Millet,  and  Rousseau,  and  others  owed  a  lot  to  him  for 
his  continual  upholding  of  their  work,  and  for  his  actual 
efforts  on  their  behalf  in  the  picture  market  itself.  And 
not  only  did  he  charm  people  into  a  good  temper  with 
his  friends'  pictures,  but  he  had  many  a  time  to  reconcile 
his  friends  in  their  moments  of  despondency  to  their  own 
works.  Often,  indeed,  did  he  prove  a  veritable  staff  to 
his  less  buoyant  and  less  courageous  friends  at  Barbizon. 

Unlike  many  artists  he  took  gladly  of  everything  that 
life  had  to  offer  him.  Painting  was  not  his  sole  enter- 
tainment. He  loved  to  be  with  his  fellow-creatures; 
divers  forms  of  literature  appealed  to  his  imagination ; 
he  gained  stimulus,  and  repose  as  well,  from  music;  and 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  pictures,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  theatre. 
All  beautiful  things  and  sights  he  loved — he  loved  beau- 
tiful men,  beautiful  women,  beautiful  children,  beautiful 
landscapes,  beautiful  pictures,  and  indeed  every  sort  of 
beautiful  thing  made  by  God  or  man.  In  spite  of  his 
wooden  leg  he  was  intensely  active.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman — his  pictures  of  running  dogs  could  have 
been  done  only  by  a  man  who  was  intimate  with  animals 
engaged  in  the  chase — he  was  fond  of  riding,  swimming, 
at  these  exercises  he  was  an  adept;  and  he  could  dance 
too  with  considerable  effect. 

Surely  to  contemplate  the  personality  of  Narcisse- 
Virgilio  Diaz  de  la  Pena  is  a  most  engaging  occupation. 
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OVER  Theodore  Rousseau,  who  never  sought  dis- 
favour by  the  enunciation  of  violently  revolutionary 
principles,  there  hung"  a  cloud  which  now  and  again 
lifted  itself,  and  let  a  little  sunshine  into  his  life,  but 
which  in  the  end  overwhelmed  him  and  sent  him  to  his 
grave  an  honoured,  yet  a  heart-broken  man. 

Rousseau  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  April,  18 12. 
Although  he  was  the  son  of  bourgeois  parents — his 
father  was  a  tailor — he  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  his 
family  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  fine  arts. 

Even  by  his  father's  calling  Theodore  Rousseau  may 
have  profited,  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  clothes  sold  by 
Rousseau  pere  were  well-shaped,  indeed,  among  his  cus- 
tomers he  numbered  Prince  Talleyrand ;  but  Theodore 
had  even  more  than  this  to  be  thankful  for. 

His  great  grandfather  was  a  gilder  of  the  "King's 
equipages,"  an  occupation  that  to  many  minds  may  seem 
but  very  remote  from  that  of  the  painting  of  pictures, 
yet  has  not  a  well-known  academician  given  us  his 
opinion,  that  two  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  carriage  var- 
nisher  would  be  an  excellent  beginning  for  any  man  who 
desired  afterwards  to  paint  either  carriage  doors  or  pic- 
tures. From  this  grandfather  may  not  Theodore  Rous- 
seau have  inherited  that  precision  of  handling  to  which 
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he  himself  attached  so  much  importance,  and  which  is 
noticeable  in  even  the  least  successful  of  his  landscapes  ? 

To  an  Uncle  Colombet,  a  grandson  of  the  carriage 
gilder,  Rousseau  was  able  to  refer  for  evidence  that  his 
unwelcome  gift  of  extraordinary  sensitiveness  was  also 
inherited.  Of  Colombet,  who  was  a  portrait  painter,  it  is 
told  by  a  humorous  biographer  of  Rousseau's,  that  so 
grieved  was  he  on  seeing  a  signboard  which  had  been 
painted  by  one  of  his  fellow-students,  that  he  fled  from 
his  native  country,  and  lived  and  died  where  a  better 
order  among  artists  prevailed — in  India.  Another  rela- 
tion, whose  connection  with  the  fine  arts  was  intimate, 
was  a  cousin  of  Rousseau's  mother,  and  from  him  we 
know  Theodore  did  obtain  some  direct  assistance.  He, 
Uncle  Pau,  as  Rousseau  called  him,  painted  landscapes, 
which  were  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  Salon.  He,  as 
well  as  Theodore  Rousseau,  seems  to  have  had  an  in- 
clination for  introducing  into  his  pictures,  instead  of 
personages,  objects  far  more  familiar.  Uncle  Pau,  we 
are  told,  seldom  painted  a  landscape  without  including 
in  his  design  a  donkey,  or  donkeys,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  his  composition. 

His  leisure  time  young  Rousseau  spent  with  this 
Uncle  Pau,  and  with  fragments  of  colour,  obtained  from 
the  artist,  he  learnt  in  time  to  make  copies  from  his  re- 
lation's pictures.  He  copied  also  from  engravings,  and 
from  copying  proceeded  to  making  observations  on  his 
own  account,  which  he  soon  began  to  set  down  in  paint. 
His  first  study  made  from  nature  which  excited  any  great 
interest,  was  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.    Of  this  it 
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was  said  that  although  the  study  was  deficient  in  many 
respects,  it  showed  that  young  Rousseau  was  already 
alive  to  the  subtleties  of  atmosphere,  and  that  even  at 
that  age — he  could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  at 
the  time — he  had  begun  to  regard  his  subject  not  as  a  col- 
lection of  different  detached  objects,  but  as  an  ensemble. 

When  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  Rousseau  was 
subjected  to  another  influence.  He  was  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  a  relative,  a  M.  Maire,  who  was  by  profes- 
sion a  sculptor,  but  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  in 
establishing  a  series  of  saw-pits  in  the  forests  of  Franche- 
Comte.  To  M.  Maire,  Theodore  acted  as  a  secretary,  and 
the  post  seems  to  have  been  well  to  young  Rousseau's 
taste.  In  the  not  uncongenial  society  of  his  relation,  he 
learnt  something  besides  writing  in  a  fine  hand.  He 
learnt  something  of  the  life  in  a  forest;  of  the  lives  of 
the  woodcutters  and  sawyers,  of  the  gamekeepers  and 
foresters  and  charcoal-burners.  He  learnt,  too,  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  the  trees  themselves,  of  the 
great  oaks  and  beeches  and  hollies  that  he  saw  for  the 
first  time.  Occasionally  he  was  obliged  to  make  long 
expeditions  into  the  very  depth  of  the  forest;  and  there, 
among  the  vast  masses  of  tree-stems  and  foliage,  an 
understanding  came  to  him  of  the  poetry  of  his  sur- 
roundings— an  understanding  which  was  destined  to  de- 
velop, until  it  found  its  right  expression  in  the  splendid 
and  romantic  scenes  painted  by  the  artist  during  his 
later  life  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

M.  Maire's  mission  to  Franche-Comte  failed,  and 
Rousseau  returned  to  his  own  home  to  find  that  during 
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his  absence  he  had  so  far  impressed  his  father  with  his 
business  capabiHties  that  his  parent  desired  earnestly  to 
make  of  him  a  civil  engineer. 

Young  Rousseau,  however,  had  returned  to  Paris  with 
his  plans  already  made;  his  future  had  been  decided  for 
him  by  the  forest  trees  of  Franche-Comte,  and,  instead 
of  pondering  over  the  possibilities  of  an  engineer's  life, 
he  purchased  some  brushes  and  a  box  of  colours,  and 
went  forth  to  sketch  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of 
Montmartre. 

The  Montmartre  cemetery  he  painted  with  so  much 
realism  and  with  so  fine  a  comprehension  of  the  medium 
he  was  using,  that  his  father  was  immediately  conquered. 
He  set  aside  his  plans  for  making  an  engineer  of  the 
boy,  but,  being  of  a  prudent  mind,  he  did  not  give  his 
son  full  permission  to  make  of  painting  a  profession 
until  Theodore  had  worked  for  a  while  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  Uncle  Pau.  What  work  he  did  with  Uncle 
Pau  we  are  not  told,  but  we  know  that  to  young  Rous- 
seau the  uncle  proved  a  worthy  ally.  Whatever  doubts 
still  existed  in  Rousseau  pere's  mind,  with  regard  to  his 
son's  future,  were  quickly  swept  away  by  the  old  artist; 
and  Theodore  was  sent  to  the  studio  of  one  Remond,  a 
landscape  painter  of  the  classical  school,  to  make  his 
first  serious  studies. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say  what  effect  these 
serious  studies  under  Remond's  guidance  had  upon 
Rousseau.  Rousseau  himself  denounced  his  master  in 
pretty  round  terms :  he  was  years,  according  to  his  own 
account,  before  he  finally  escaped  from  the  results  of 
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Remond's  evil  teaching".  Rousseau's  compositions,  how- 
ever, show  very  few  signs  of  a  struggle  with  a  vitiated 
mind ;  whenever  any  formality  is  evident  in  his  designs 
it  appears  to  have  arrived  there  as  a  welcome,  not  as  an 
importunate  guest. 

At  any  rate,  while  Rousseau  was  with  Remond  he 
seems  to  have  done  very  much  what  he  liked.  With 
Remond's  teaching,  he  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learning 
that  he  obtained  directly  from  nature.  He  would  often 
absent  himself  from  the  studio  and  sketch  at  Bas  Meu- 
don,  Compiegne  and  other  places  around  Paris;  and  on 
favourable  occasions  he  would  go  even  as  far  as  Fon- 
tainebleau ;  so  Rousseau  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
scenes  which  he  was  to  make  so  famous,  and  from  which 
he  himself  was  to  derive  so  much  fame. 

Although  Rousseau  had  but  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
Remond,  Remond  must  have  thought  very  highly  of 
Rousseau,  for  he  tried  to  persuade  his  pupil  to  compete 
for  the  Prix  de  Rome;  for  the  landscape  scholarship, 
which,  until  his  death,  had  been  held  by  Michallon,  the 
friend  of  Corot.  Rousseau  did,  indeed,  begin  a  picture 
with  the  view  of  taking  part  in  this  competition,  but  the 
subject  that  he  had  to  contend  with  did  not  appeal  very 
much  to  his  taste,  and  it  did  appeal  very  much  to  his 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  "  Zenobia  picked  up  by  Fisher- 
men on  the  Banks  of  the  Araxes  "  was  the  subject  given 
to  the  competitors,  and  when  Rousseau  realized  that  any 
landscape  he  was  likely  to  paint  would  profit  little  by  the 
introduction  of  Zenobia,  he  turned  his  canvas  to  the  wall, 
and  went  forth  again  into  the  woods  to  study ;  and  at 
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the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  left  the  studio  of 
Remond  for  good  and  all. 

What  further  instruction  was  picked  up  by  Rousseau 
in  Paris  came  apparently  from  the  studio  of  Guillon 
Lethiere,  a  figure  painter  and  a  classicist,  but  a  milder 
one  than  Remond :  he  also  worked  in  the  Louvre,  copy- 
ing from  the  pictures  of  Karil  Jardin,  Van  Goyen  and 
Claude.  Of  the  masters  of  landscape  painting  the  Dutch- 
men must  have  appealed  with  greater  force  to  Rousseau, 
notwithstanding  all  the  beauty  of  Claude's  sunsets  and 
sunrises,  for  between  the  suave  silhouettes  of  Claude's 
compositions  and  the  broken  outlines  of  Rousseau's 
designs,  there  existed  a  difference  which  arose  from  the 
vastly  dissimilar  temperaments  of  the  two  painters. 

In  June,  1830,  Rousseau,  who  had  become  weary  of 
politics,  and  therefore  weary  of  Paris — he  was  then  but 
eighteen,  but  he  was  ever  something  of  a  prodigy — 
resolved  to  depart  for  a  country  where  he  would  find 
absolute  solitude  and  nature  untouched  by  civilization ; 
where  he  could  wrestle  with  the  artistic  problems  that 
beset  him,  and  where  everything  that  was  individual 
in  his  temperament  would  have  ample  opportunity  of 
expression. 

To  the  Cantal  Mountains  he  went,  in  the  district  of  the 
Auvergnat,  and  there  among  the  ravines  and  torrents  and 
dark  woods  of  that  volcanic  region  he  made  innumer- 
able studies  and  pictures.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
impulse  which  sent  Rousseau  to  such  a  place.  The  mesr- 
sage  which  had  come  to  him  in  Franche-Comte,  in  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  environments  of  Paris,  had  brought 
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about  his  revolt  against  the  school  of  Remond ;  but  he 
wished  to  have  that  revolt  still  further  justified,  so  he 
approached  this  rocky  and  desolate  land,  this  land  in 
which  the  earth  and  sky  appeared  to  be  involved  in  an 
endless  contest :  this  land  he  approached  in  very  much 
the  same  spirit  in  which  a  priest  approaches  an  altar, 
so  that  the  voice  which  before  had  come  to  him  faintly 
but  very  audibly  might  now  be  heard  by  him  in  its  full 
volume. 

At  Auvergnat  the  message  of  nature  came  to  him  in 
its  full  volume;  and  Rousseau  received  a  glorious  in- 
spiration. The  studies  that  he  took  back  to  Paris  filled 
the  minds  of  those  who  saw  them  with  all  sorts  of  sug- 
gestions of  primeval  things.  It  appeared  to  them  not 
that  Rousseau  had  painted  France  or  Switzerland,  or 
any  other  country  in  particular,  but  the  world  before  the 
flood.  Rousseau — boy  though  he  was — was  acclaimed 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  School  of  Romanticism,  and 
while  most  artists  and  connoisseurs  wondered  at  his  new 
work,  there  were  many  who  condemned  it  emphatically. 
Chief  among  the  voices  which  condemned  was  that  of 
Rousseau's  former  master,  Remond.  ''His  landscapes," 
Remond  said,  "were  the  work  of  delirium." 

But  if  Rousseau  lost  one  champion  by  this  splendid 
venture,  it  also  brought  him  a  new  one,  one  far  more 
influential  than  Remond,  even  Ary  Scheffer,  about  whose 
own  work  there  could  at  no  time  have  been  anything 
volcanic. 

That  Rousseau  should  have  found  a  champion  in  Ary 
Scheffer  seems  now  strange  enough.  To  modern  eyes 
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the  work  of  this  popular  painter — in  whose  veins  ran 
Dutch  as  well  as  German  blood,  but  more  German  than 
Dutch  one  is  inclined  to  think — appears  to  be  no  less 
academical  than  that  of  the  very  men  against  whom  he 
himself  rebelled;  for  Ary  Scheffer  considered  himself, 
and  was  considered,  a  Romanticist,  and  a  very  ardent  Ro- 
manticist too,  notwithstanding  that  we  of  to-day  regard 
his  mighty  canvases  with  scarcely  any  emotions  whatever. 

But  if  Ary  Scheffer  left  behind  him  nothing  that  ap- 
peals to  our  imagination,  he  was  evidently  not  slow  in 
finding  out  when  a  vein  of  genuine  imagination  ran 
through  the  work  of  a  fellow-painter,  and  being  a  gener- 
ous man  withal,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  slow 
— in  Rousseau's  case  he  was  not  at  all  events — in  holding 
out  to  him  a  helping  hand.  Not  only  did  he  prove  to 
Rousseau  his  understanding  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  landscape  painter's  studies;  which  indeed  so  domin- 
ated all  that  Rousseau  then  painted,  that  the  artist  in 
his  effort  to  express  all  that  within  was  calling  out  for 
expression,  often  expressed  himself  not  a  little  uncouthly : 
not  only  did  Ary  Scheffer  give  to  Rousseau  this  aid, 
almost  the  most  valuable  aid  that  one  artist  can  give  to 
another,  but  he  carried  Rousseau's  pictures  to  his  own 
home,  and  hung  them  upon  the  walls  of  his  studio;  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered  itself,  preached  the 
gospel  of  Rousseau's  new  virulent,  and  what  at  the 
time  must  have  appeared  almost  grotesque,  art  with 
vehemence. 

In  1830,  when  the  School  of  Romanticism  was  yet 
young,  and  a  need  was  felt  among  its  apostles  for  close 
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and  constant  commune,  there  existed  many  little  clubs 
and  societies,  which  met  either  in  private  houses  or  in 
restaurants,  and  at  whose  meetings  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  some  mutual  admiration,  a  vast  amount  of 
denunciation,  and  what  was  even  more  healthful,  for  the 
foregatherers  were  for  the  most  part  very  young  men,  a 
fine  display  very  often  of  animal  spirits. 

Of  one  of  these  little  societies  Rousseau  brought  into 
prominence  as  he  had  been  by  his  famous  champion, 
became  an  honoured  member.  Although  a  quiet  man, 
one  who  cared  little  for  expressing  his  own  views,  except 
through  the  medium  of  his  work,  he  at  all  times  appears 
to  have  liked  the  companionship  of  those  who  talked 
volubly.  The  little  society  to  which  Rousseau  attached 
himself  met  at  the  house  of  one  Lorentz,  a  disciple 
of  De  Musset,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires:  here  Rousseau  spent  most  of  his  evenings 
watching  the  acting  of  charades,  listening  to  the  praises 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  to  the  perpetual  de- 
nunciations of  every  individual  or  society  still  labouring 
in  the  darkness  of  academical  principles.  When  they 
became  mentally  exhausted  by  their  talk,  these  young 
men,  we  are  told,  would  sometimes  set  forth  and  walk 
through  the  night  and  the  following  day,  not  returning 
home  until  they  had  traversed  far  into  the  country :  some- 
times they  would  cover  a  distance  as  great  as  forty  or 
fifty  miles. 

Rousseau  was  known  among  this  group  of  friends  as 
Pere  Tranquille."   Poor  Rousseau!  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  at  one  time  there  were  for  him  tranquil  hours ; 
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that  during"  his  youth  at  any  rate  he  was  able  to  wear  a 
serene  countenance.  Its  serenity  indeed  must  have  been 
a  very  marked  characteristic  of  Rousseau's  disposition, 
before  continuous  ill-luck  and  injustice  broke  his  faith 
in  himself  and  in  human  nature,  and  set  his  reason 
tottering  until  he  came  well-nigh  into  the  shadow  of 
the  mad-house. 

Even  to  a  man  of  mature  years  such  recognition  as 
Rousseau  received  at  the  age  of  eighteen  would  be 
somewhat  unhinging.  But  Rousseau,  with  his  pictures 
hanging  in  the  well-frequented  studio  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  artists  of  the  day,  with  his  name  on  the  lips  of 
all  the  men  whose  opinion  he  then  most  valued,  pur- 
sued an  even  course,  with  thoughts  only  for  the  further 
development  of  his  art.  He  continued  to  work  from  the 
figure  in  the  studio  of  Guillon  Lethiere;  and  from  Gros 
he  learnt  the  principles  of  perspective ;  and  when  he  had 
leisure  from  these  studies  he  would  paint  from  nature 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris;  or  in  his  little  studio,  under  the 
roof  of  No.  9  Rue  Taitbout,  he  would  search  for  means 
of  translating  his  outdoor  observations  into  shapely  and 
pictorial  forms. 

It  was  not  until  1833  that  Rousseau  scored  a  veritable 
success  in  the  Salon,  although  his  first  picture  was  ex- 
hibited there  as  early  as  1831.  Until  1833,  notwithstand- 
ing his  visit  to  the  Auvergnes  and  all  that  he  did  there, 
he  does  not  seem  entirely  to  have  escaped  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Remond;  but  in  1833  he  showed  distinctly 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  art,  and  Les  Cotes 
de  Granville,"  his  exhibit  of  this  year,  was  hailed  by  the 
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critics  as  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  of  the  period.  Of 
this  picture— Les  Cotes  de  Granville"  has  been  for 
many  years  in  Russia,  and  has  therefore  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  picture-lovers— of  this  picture  M.  Lenor- 
mat  wrote:  It  is  one  of  the  truest  and  strongest  land- 
scapes, and  one  of  the  most  refined  in  tone  that  the 
French  school  has  yet  produced."  The  critic  also  added 
that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  Rousseau's  future 
for  the  whole  career  of  ''our  most  famous  landscape 
painters."  However  promising  it  appeared  at  its  begin- 
ning, and  few  young  painters  have  made  a  better  start, 
or  have  been  better  favoured  by  opportunities,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  M.  Lenormat  would  very  soon  have 
bitterly  repented  of  his  bargain,  if  by  any  means  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  future  of  Theodore 
Rousseau. 

About  this  time  Rousseau  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Theophile  Thore,  a  man  who  was  a  journalist,  an  art 
critic,  but  above  everything  else  a  revolutionist.  To  what 
extent  his  appreciation  of  the  newschool  of  young  painters 
was  genuine  no  man  may  say:  but  we  know  that  he 
praised  their  work  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Their 
pictures  may  have  appealed  to  his  heart;  but  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  he  was  attracted  far  more  by  their  attitude 
towards  an  existing  institution,  than  by  their  art.  Yet 
what  he  wrote  about  the  men  of  1830,  and  especially 
about  Millet,  is  vastly  interesting,  for  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  work  of  these  young  artists,  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  young  men  themselves,  and  he  had  therefore 
every  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  they  wished  to 
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have  written  about  their  work,  and  that  we  may  be  sure 
he  wrote.  Thore  and  Rousseau  for  some  time  actually 
lived  together,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Revolution  of 
1848  that  the  alliance  was  broken  up.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  to  this  friendship,  as  well  as  to  his  intimacy 
with  the  young  men  of  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  who  possessed  a  journal  called  La  Liberte,"  a 
journal  very  objectionable  to  the  authorities,"  that 
Rousseau  owed  some  of  the  persecution  which  followed 
him  almost  to  his  grave.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  at  all  times  of  temperate  speech,  and  no  words  that 
fell  from  his  lips  could  have  been  responsible  for  the 
enemies  who  did  so  much  to  spoil  his  life. 

In  1833  Rousseau  made  his  first  long  stay  at  Chailly, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  There, 
after  painting  a  number  of  studies,  for  the  trees  of  the 
forest  were  beginning  to  hold  him  really  in  thrall,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  settle  down  before  any  one  subject, 
he  completed  with  much  labour  a  view  of  the  Forest 
of  Compiegne."  This  picture  obtained  for  him  a  third 
medal,  and  was  moreover  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
just  before  M.  Cailleux,  the  director,  entered  into  treaty 
for  the  work  with  the  view  of  adding  it  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. 

So  far  success  indeed  seemed  to  be  following  hard 
upon  Rousseau's  heels,  and  he  set  forth  in  the  summer  of 
1834  for  the  Alps  with  his  friend  Lorentz  in  the  very 
best  of  spirits.  They  travelled  to  La  Faucille,  one  of  the 
Jura  range  of  mountains,  and  within  sight  of  Mont 
Blanc,  in  a  village  named  Salines,  where  Rousseau's 
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grandmother,  an  old  lady  of  over  eighty,  lived,  they 
remained  for  four  months.  With  a  life  of  prosperity 
apparently  before  him  and  scenery  that  appealed  enorm- 
ously to  his  imagination,  Rousseau  must  have  been  now 
happy  enough,  and  we  know  in  fact  from  the  sketches 
and  studies  that  he  brought  back  with  him  of  mountain 
roadways,  with  all  the  rocky  structures  of  the  steep 
mountain  sides  so  appealinglyand  so  sensitivelydefined — 
of  waterfalls  that  might  be  waterfalls  on  which  no  mortal 
eye  has  looked — how  entirely  he  found  a  sketching  ground 
that  was  in  accordance  with  his  desires.  He  had,  too,  in 
Lorentz  a  companion  as  gay  as  Fantasio,  that  delightful 
creation  of  De  Musset's,  and  one  about  as  fantastic.  No 
wonder  that  he  prolonged  his  stay  at  Salines  until  the 
summer  was  well  passed. 

Before  they  left  the  village  an  incident  occurred  which 
was  not  without  its  results.  Whether  the  unusual  length 
of  their  sojourn  in  the  village,  or  their  unconventional 
behaviour,  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  is  not 
known.  At  any  rate,  a  M.  de  Montrond,  an  official  of 
Gex,  was  sent  to  Salines  to  inquire  into  their  characters. 
He  was  received  by  the  airy  Lorentz  and  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  Rousseau :  Lorentz,  who  was  as  resource- 
ful as  Fantasio  in  his  manner  of  covering  the  ground, 
led  the  way  with  a  series  of  somersaults.  M.  de  Mont- 
rond did  not  take  long  in  grasping  the  true  character  of 
the  suspects;  and  became  without  any  further  prelimin- 
aries their  friend  and  adviser.  At  his  suggestion  they  set 
off  for  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  and  while  they  were 
staying  at  the  hospice  Rousseau  witnessed  the  spectacle. 
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which  suggested  to  him  the  Descente  des  Vaches  " — 
the  picture  that  was  to  bring  him  a  large  increase  of 
admirers,  but  was  yet  to  bring  into  his  Hfe  its  first  real 
unhappiness. 

The  sketch  of  the  "  Descente  des  Vaches  "  was  painted 
and  completed  within  a  few  days  of  the  travellers'  return 
to  Paris;  and  Rousseau  then  began  to  set  out  his  com- 
position afresh  upon  a  canvas  in  size  more  worthy  of  his 
motive.  But  he  soon  found  himself  in  an  unexpected 
dilemma.  Both  the  size  and  the  lighting  of  his  room 
made  painting  on  the  long  canvas  which  he  had  selected 
almost  impossible.  Ary  Scheffer,  however,  again  came 
to  his  aid.  The  elder  painter  recognized  immediately  the 
beauty  of  the  conception  and  design  of  Rousseau's  new 
work,  and  without  any  hesitation  he  removed  both  the 
young  artist  and  the  big  canvas  to  a  studio  in  his  own 
house  where  the  Descente"  was  painted,  and  as  it 
happened  was  exhibited  also ;  for  the  Salon  jury  rejected 
this  picture,  just  as  they  rejected  everything  that  Rous- 
seau set  before  them,  until  the  body  was  reconstituted 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

The  big  Descente  des  Vaches  "  as  well  as  the  sketch 
of  the  picture  are  both  in  the  collection  of  Heer  Mesdag, 
the  well-known  marine  painter  and  picture  collector,  who 
lives  at  the  Hague.  From  the  sketch  the  original  illu- 
mination of  the  large  picture  can  be  better  understood 
than  from  the  large  picture  itself.  Rousseau  unfortun- 
ately in  the  large  Descente  des  Vaches  "  used  a  large 
amount  of  bitumen,  a  medium  which  never  really  dries, 
and  is,  moreover,  sensitive  to  nearly  every  change  in  the 
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weather.    But  of  the  evils  of  using  bitumen,  enough  per- 
haps has  been  already  written.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  alluring  of  colours. 
In  the     Descente  des  Vaches  "  it  has  behayed  unusually 
badly.   All  the  shadow  sides  of  the  cows  and  the  trees 
which  at  one  time  must  have  been  so  rich  and  trans- 
parent in  colour,  and  so  opulent  in  surface,  are  now  dull, 
opaque,  and  corrugated,  and  look  not  unlike  burnt 
leather.  But  the  composition  remains,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  Heer  Mesdag  is  to  be  envied  because  of  his  pos- 
session.   The  spectacle  which  so  moved  Rousseau  is 
amply  suggested  to  us  even  by  the  ruined  canvas.  We 
see  near  the  top  of  the  frame  the  distant  view  of  the 
mountains,  and  a  little  lower,  half  screening  the  moun- 
tains, a  mass  of  fir  trees.   A  little  lower  still  is  an  illu- 
minated rocky  peak,  which  rises  up  beyond  the  hill-side 
that  occupies  all  the  rest  of  the  picture.   Down  this  hill- 
side, which  is  interspersed  with  riven  rocks  and  spare 
fir  trees,  proceed  the  cattle  and  their  drivers.   They  are 
confined  in  a  narrow  sunken  road,  and  the  sunlight  of 
late  afternoon  strikes  the  backs  of  the  moving  beasts, 
and  the  sides  of  the  trees,  and  rocks  above  them.  Over 
all  there  is  a  sentiment  of  autumn,  and  of  a  change  in 
the  order  of  things.    It  is  in  the  crisp  late  autumn  sunlit 
air;  it  is  in  that  long  string  of  lowing  beasts  descending 
from  their  mountain  plateau  to  their  winter  feeding  places 
in  the  lower  plains — that  procession  of  which  we  see  no 
beginning  and  no  ending,  that  is  pouring  down  the  hill 
side  like  a  mountain  torrent.   With  so  much  art  has 
Rousseau  told  us  that  the  beasts  we  see  are  but  a  por- 
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tion  of  one  vast,  long,  continuous  string  of  moving 
animals,  that  it  seems  to  us,  even  as  we  look  upon  Heer 
Mesdag's  picture,  ruined  though  it  may  be,  that  we  can 
hear  the  distant  lowing  of  innumerable  cows  and  oxen, 
that  are  yet  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  the 
voices  of  those  that  have  already  passed  from  our  vision 
into  the  valley  below. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  Rousseau  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  the  rejection  of  his  beautiful  picture;  but 
if  his  work  of  art  was  excluded  from  the  Salon,  the  artist 
was  at  least  left  in  no  doubt  that  what  he  had  done  was 
well  appreciated  by  his  friends,  and  by  those  who  had 
learnt  to  understand  his  art.  Crowds  of  men  and  women 
visited  Ary  Scheflfer's  studio,  where  the  picture  was  for 
awhile  exhibited,  and  critics,  who  had  never  taken  notice 
of  the  painter  before,  championed  his  cause.   And — this 

may  also  have  been  some  sort  of  consolation  to  him  

Delacroix  and  other  distinguished  artists  were  among 
those  excluded  from  the  Salon  of  1836. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Rousseau  went  to 
Barbizon :  this  is,  I  believe,  his  first  recorded  visit  to  the 
village  in  which  he  afterwards  lived  for  so  many  years, 
and  died.  Of  what  he  painted  there  during  this  stay 
there  is  no  mention,  but  we  know  that  his  work  greatly 
excited  Diaz,  who  was  also  sketching  in  the  forest  at  the 
time,  and  that  when  they  returned  to  Paris,  Rousseau 
and  Diaz  had  become  fast  friends;  and  that  Diaz  had 
acquired  from  Rousseau  nearly  all  the  instruction  in  his 
art  that  the  latter  was  able  to  impart  to  him. 

Two  kinds  of  trouble  visited  the  unfortunate  Rousseau 
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in  1837.  During  April  of  that  year  his  mother  died. 
To  her  the  artist  was  much  attached.  He  owed  to  her 
an  excellent  bringing  up,  and  to  a  great  extent  his  dis- 
tinguished personality.  Later  in  the  year  came  another 
Salon  rejection ;  more  anger  on  the  part  of  Rousseau, 
and  more  agitation  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  The  picture 
which  caused  the  trouble  this  time  was  the  Avenue  de 
Chataigniers, "  a  work  on  which  the  artist  had  bestowed 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour.  It  was  painted  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  in  1836,  after  Rousseau  had  returned  from 
Barbizon,  and  while  he  was  on  a  very  limited  tour,  for 
his  monetary  resources  were  low,  with  his  friend  Leroux. 

The  "Avenue  de  Chataigniers  "  is  a  study  of  an  avenue 
of  chestnut  trees,  and  very  little  more.  Most  admirably 
drawn  are  these  trees.  Their  structure,  from  their  gnarled 
trunks  to  the  tips  of  their  spreading  branches,  has  been 
followed  with  scientific  care:  the  play  of  light  on  the 
leaves,  and  through  the  leaves,  and  the  perspective  of 
the  trees,  has  been  carefully  observed ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  is  a  picture  which  many  artists  would 
prefer  to  keep  within  the  four  walls  of  their  studios,  and 
would  regard,  not  as  a  work  for  exhibition,  but  as  a  sort 
of  dictionary  of  facts ;  something  to  refer  to  for  informa- 
tion and  suggestions,  and  even  consolation,  during  the 
time  of  inventing  and  developing  more  elaborate  and 
ambitious  compositions.  Claude,  it  is  said,  had  a  picture 
of  trees,  which  must  have  been  in  some  respects  not  un- 
like the  "Avenue  de  Chataigniers."  This  hung  always 
upon  his  studio  walls ;  and  although  he  was  many  times 
offered  much  gold  for  it,  he  would  not  part  with  this 

c  c 
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study;  it  was  the  source  from  which  he  drew  most  of  the 
forms  contained  in  his  graceful  tree  groups. 

But  undoubtedly  the  "Avenue  de  Chataigniers "  was 
worthy,  and  much  more  than  merely  worthy,  of  being 
placed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Salon ;  and  that  Rousseau 
thought,  and  so  did  his  friends.  Thore  and  Diaz  were 
loud  in  their  protestations.  Dupre  and  Madame  Sand 
offered  the  disappointed  painter  their  sympathy:  while 
Delacroix  showed  his  feeling  for  Rousseau  in  a  very 
practical  way  indeed.  He  induced  M.  Cave,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  to  offer  Rousseau  two 
thousand  francs  for  the  rejected  work,  but  the  artist,  who 
was  beginning  to  grow  suspicious  of  all  officials,  con- 
trived to  find  a  purchaser  more  after  his  heart  in  M. 
Casimir  Perier,  who  bought  the  picture  for  the  same 
amount  offered  by  M.  Cave. 

Again,  in  1838,  Rousseau  sent  a  picture — view  of 
Chateau  du  Broglie — before  the  Salon  jury,  and  again 
he  had  his  picture  rejected.  From  these  repeated  rejec- 
tions of  course  poor  Rousseau  suffered.  Every  year  it 
became  more  difficult  for  his  friends  to  find  purchasers 
for  his  pictures:  visits  to  the  Alps,  or  to  any  far-off 
country,  became  impossible  for  him,  and  he  had,  indeed, 
to  look  to  his  father  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  order  to 
live  at  all.  Fortunately  for  him  cheap  living  was  to  be 
found  at  Barbizon,  which  is  not  far  from  Paris,  and  near 
to  it  is  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  Forest  of  Fontain- 
bleau:  and  there  Rousseau,  until  1840,  spent  most  of 
his  time.  There  he  was  able  to  escape  from  the  worries 
of  poverty,  and  artistic  rivalries,  there  he  was  able  to 
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live  mentally  if  not  physically  almost  perpetually  in  the 
forest. 

It  was  his  habit  at  Barbizon,  we  are  told,  to  set  out 
alone  from  his  inn  quite  early  in  the  morning,  taking 
with  him  canvases  and  painting  materials,  and  food 
enough  to  supply  his  wants  for  the  whole  day,  and  not 
until  night  had  well  set  in  would  his  friends  see  him  again. 
And  even  then,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  mind  still  wandered 
in  the  forest  glades ;  he  would  set  up  his  canvases  against 
a  meal-tub  or  chair,  or  any  object  that  was  handy,  and 
whether  he  was  seated  in  a  lighted  room,  or  a  half  dark 
one,  he  would  proceed  with  the  work  that  had  engaged 
him  during  the  daytime;  arranging  and  rearranging  it, 
trying  to  imbue  it  with  some  new  sentiment,  some  fresh 
knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  forest,  which  had  come 
to  him,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  which  he  had  been 
baffled  while  sitting  before  the  trees  themselves. 

Who  has  studied  even  a  drawing  of  trees  by  Rousseau 
without  recognizing  that  to  the  great  artist  trees  were 
something  more  than  mere  masses  of  stems  and  foliage; 
that  to  him  they  were  sentient  beings  capable  of  trans- 
mitting thought  and  ideas ;  and  that  with  them  Rousseau 
held  commune.  We  know  why  he  loved  to  be  alone 
among  the  trees  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  mysterious  converse  that  happened  between 
them  and  him :  we  know  by  the  many  beautiful  studies 
and  pictures  that  he  has  left  of  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  How  do  one  of  these  majestic  presentments  strike 
a  new  and  sympathetic  student  of  Rousseau?  First  of  all 
as  beautiful  and  decorative  arrangements  of  warm  and 
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glowing  colour;  then  he  admires  the  unity  of  tone  in  the 
picture  and  then  its  unity  of  composition.  Later  it  occurs 
to  him  that  he  is  indeed  before  a  picture  by  a  painter  who 
knew  all  about  trees ;  who  knew  all  about  their  formation 
and  growth,  about  the  shapes  of  their  leaves,  and  how 
the  foliage  of  different  sorts  of  trees  is  massed ;  and  he 
notices,  too,  that  the  artist  not  only  knew  these  facts  but 
that  practice  and  sympathy  gave  him  a  perfectly  artistic 
and  absolutely  masterly  method  of  rendering  them.  Hav- 
ing noticed  all  this,  a  new  revelation  comes  to  the  student ; 
he  is  not  in  the  presence  of  such  paintings  of  trees  as 
have  proceeded  from  the  brush  of  any  other  landscape 
painter  before  or  after  Rousseau.  The  student  looks 
around  him  for  some  explanation  of  this  difference,  and 
he  finds  it  in  a  group  of  men  and  women,  painted  by  an 
artist  who  understood  something  of  the  character  and 
life  of  his  sitters;  of  their  dreams  and  their  ambitions, 
their  happinesses  and  their  woes — this  picture  gives  to 
the  student  the  clue  that  he  is  in  search  of,  and  he  under- 
stands the  subtle,  mysterious,  and  fascinating  charm  of 
Rousseau's  forest  scenes.  In  the  same  spirit  in  which 
the  portraitpainter  painted  his  menand women,  Rousseau 
painted  his  trees.  Just  as  the  portrait-painter  knew  about 
his  sitters,  so  Rousseau  knew  about  his  trees ;  we  cannot 
understand  all  that  Rousseau  was  able  to  comprehend, 
but  before  one  of  his  pictures  we  know  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  representations  of  things  that  were  under- 
stood, and  that  between  the  painter  and  the  thing  painted 
there  was  some  strange  and  mysterious  affinity. 

Whether  Rousseau  has  presented  to  us  his  forest  scenes 
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in  autumn  or  winter,  summer  or  spring,  whether  they 
are  immersed  in  the  Hght  of  midday  or  radiant  with  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  or  steeped  in  the  gloom  of  twi- 
light, whether  his  trees  are  set  in  the  foregroud  or  mid- 
distance,  with  the  principal  groups  on  this  side  or  that 
side  of  his  canvas,  be  there  pools  in  the  foreground  or 
no  pools — there  was,  of  necessity  perhaps,  a  sameness 
about  Rousseau's  forest  compositions — we  see  before  us 
refined  brushwork  and  splendid  colour,  and  always  the 
same  mysterious  record  of  an  intercourse  between  a  man 
and  what  to  most  of  us,  at  any  rate,  is  silent  nature. 

In  1 84 1,  Rousseau's  friendship  with  Dupre,  which  had 
been  growing  for  a  long  time,  culminated  in  the  retire- 
ment of  both  artists  to  the  village  of  Monsoult  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest  of  the  He  Adam,  where  the  two 
friends  occupied  the  same  house,  over  which  Madame 
Dupre,  the  mother  of  Jules,  came  in  time  to  preside. 
Jules  Dupre  brought  a  great  deal  of  happiness,  and  bitter- 
ness as  well,  into  Rousseau's  life,  although  it  was  his 
desire  to  bring  only  happiness.  Here  at  Monsoult,  among 
its  orchards  and  wooded  valleys,  Rousseau  was  for  a 
while  happy  enough.  Here  he  was  not  beset  by  poverty, 
for  Dupre,  anyhow,  had  always  money  enough  at  his 
disposal;  and  here  Rousseau  had  always  worthy  com- 
panionship, for  he  had  Dupr^  with  him,  and  there  came 
occasionally  to  visit  the  two  artists  Barye,  Decamps, 
and  Delacroix. 

But  Rousseau  was  by  temperament  not  made  to  live 
at  peace.  In  1842  we  find  him  again  wandering  about 
in  the  valley  of  the  Creuse  by  himself;  again  the  spirit 
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of  unrest  had  come  upon  him,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
in  a  land  where  man  is  but  an  outlaw,  and  nature  reigns 
supreme.  This  valley  of  the  Creuse  was  a  primitive  land, 
a  land  of  old  superstitions,  which  even  pilgrims  were 
said  to  approach  shudderingly.  The  titles  of  some  of 
the  pictures  painted  there  by  Rousseau  are  given,  but  so 
often  have  the  titles  of  Rousseau's  pictures  been  changed 
that  it  is  often  impossible  now  to  identify  his  works  by 
any  of  their  former  descriptions;  yet  there  are  certain 
pictures  of  Rousseau's  with  foregrounds  set  with  heavy 
foliage,  with  foliage  much  overpainted,  as  if  the  artist 
had  been  possessed  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  each  leaf 
some  weird  personality — landscapes  with  low,  hot,  mias- 
matic backgrounds,  which  may  well  have  been  painted 
by  or  suggested  to  Rousseau  during  his  lonely  quest  to 
satisfy  those  emotions,  which  his  friend  Dupre  was  un- 
able to  share. 

In  the  following  year,  in  1844,  Rousseau  and  Dupre 
went  forth  again  to  work  together;  this  time  on  a  long 
expedition  to  the  Landes,  for  good  fortune  had  awaited 
Rousseau  on  his  return  from  the  valley  of  the  Creuse,  and 
he  had  sold  several  of  the  pictures  which  he  painted  there. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Rousseau  invariably  did  his  most 
successful  work  when  he  was  alone ;  it  would  seem  that  in 
his  more  morbid  moods  his  artistic  faculties  quickened. 

During  his  long  sojourn  in  the  south,  Rousseau  made 
studies  for,  and  began  many  pictures.  Of  these,  ' '  Marais 
dans  les  Landes,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  the  most 
successful,  while  "La  Ferme,"  another  conception  which 
came  to  him  in  Les  Landes,  possibly  gave  him  more  trou- 
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ble  than  any  picture  that  he  ever  attempted.  Rousseau 
undoubtedly  was  little  in  sympathy  with  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  southern  landscape,  although  he  tried 
often  to  paint  it;  nature  in  a  low  key,  or  wrapt  in  the 
glories  of  sunset,  called  forth  from  him  always  his  highest 
powers  of  delineation — and  as  to  the  blue,  cloudless, 
southern  skies,  they  baffled  him  altogether.  '  *  La  Ferme, ' ' 
a  group  of  farm  buildings  seen  under  some  tall  trees, 
remains  as  evidence  of  the  agony  that  these  skies  brought 
to  him.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  that  picture  is 
opaque  and  lifeless;  so  often  have  the  spaces  between 
the  branches  been  painted  and  repainted,  that  the  trees 
might  be  things  of  paper  cut  out  with  a  penknife  and 
pasted  upon  the  canvas. 

Rousseau  had  indeedarare,  and  sometimes  unfortunate 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Whether  the  motive  of  his  picture 
was  a  worthy  one,  or  not,  having  begun  a  subject  he 
seldom  stopped  in  his  efforts  to  develop  it,  unless  the 
canvas  were  taken  from  him  by  Dupre,  or  he  himself 
considered  that  he  had  entirely  realized  his  original  in- 
tention. So  many  of  Rousseau's  works  were  spoilt  by 
over  elaboration,  and  much  time  was  wasted  by  him  in 
futile  attempts  to  obtain  effects  which  temperamentally 
he  was  unfit  to  paint. 

Thore  in  an  open  letter  to  Rousseau,  which  was  printed 
in  L' Artiste,  while  Dupre  and  Rousseau  were  absent  in 
Les  Landes,  refers  pathetically  to  the  struggles  that  he 
had  witnessed  when,  in  their  youth,  he  and  Rousseau 
lived  in  an  attic  together.  ''At  night,"  he  wrote,  ''you 
arose,  feverish  and  despairing.   By  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
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you  tried  new  effects  on  your  canvas  already  covered 
many  times,  and  when  the  morning  came  I  found  you 
tired,  sad,  as  in  the  evening,  but  always  ardent  and  in- 
exhaustible." 

When  the  two  friends  returned  to  Paris  from  Les 
Landes  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  the  city  seemed  to  them 
in  many  ways  so  uncongenial  that  they  started  off  again, 
going  to  the  He  Adam,  where  Rousseau  painted  ''Le 
Givre,"  his  celebrated  study  of  a  white  hoar-frost.  This 
picture,  a  majestic  conception  showing  the  white  land 
under  a  dark  and  menacing  sky,  and  painted  with  admir- 
able taste  and  directness,  occupied  Rousseau  but  eight 
days  in  the  doing.  That  he  would  have  spent  more  time 
in  working  on  "  Le  Givre"  is  not  improbable  had  not 
the  painting  been  forcibly  removed  from  his  easel  by 
Dupre,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  picture  until 
a  purchaser  was  found  for  it  in  Paris, 

For  an  artist  who  had  a  strong  natural  inclination  to 
labour  long  over  a  work,  Rousseau  had  the  power  of 
painting  with  extraordinary  facility.  So  great  became 
his  knowledge,  from  long  observation  of  various  effects 
of  the  earth  and  the  sky,  that  before  he  had  hardly  touched 
his  canvas  he  evolved  a  picture.  Mr.  Forbes's  splendid 
river  scene,  the  Italian  landscape  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Day,  and  the  picture  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  are  evidences  of  Rousseau's  rapid  brushwork 
and  power  of  gripping  the  innermost  meaning  of  a  motive. 
One  of  these  pictures  is  on  a  large  canvas  and  the  others 
are  but  small  pictures,  yet  they  all  show  equally  his  gift 
of  concentration  and  facile  handling,  by  the  help  of  which 
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the  artist  has  added  not  one  stroke  of  the  brush  that  does 
not  contribute  either  to  the  design  or  to  the  sentiment 
of  his  composition.  But  unfortunately  so  great  was  his 
knowledge  that  he  often  wanted  to  add  something  more 
to  a  fact  that  he  had  already  stated  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness, and  so  his  pictures  were  frequently  not  shown 
to  the  public  until  long  after  they  had  passed  their  best 
state  of  development. 

During  the  years  1846  and  1847  Rousseau  passed 
through  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  his  life.  He  was 
beset  by  money  troubles,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
his  continued  struggle  with  the  injustice  of  the  Salon 
jury  must  end  in  a  real  victory  for  the  stronger  side. 
About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  had  an  unfortunate 
love  affair.  He  became  engaged  to  a  young  girl  who 
was  in  every  way  qualified  to  make  him  a  suitable  wife, 
but  the  engagement  was  broken  off,  and,  it  is  said,  by 
Rousseau  himself.  Rousseau!  must  have  been  at  this 
period,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  a  singularly 
attractive  young  man.  M.  Burty  tells  us:  ''Rousseau 
was  a  young  man  of  rare  beauty.  Long  brown  hair  and 
a  curly  beard  framed  his  fresh-coloured  face.  The  bright- 
ness and  intelligence  of  his  large  black  eyes  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  were  near  him  even  during  his 
last  days.  He  was  graceful  and  of  middle  height.  He 
blushed  like  a  young  girl,  and  until  his  marriage  he  pre- 
served the  chastity  of  a  young  priest.  He  lived  for  his 
art  alone.  His  hands  were  beautifully  shaped,  excessively 
mobile  and  eloquent.  His  manner  of  speech,  at  least 
when  I  knew  him,  was  wanting  in  brilliancy  until  he 
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became  animated,  which  he  did  after  some  minutes  of 
conversation,  then  he  spoke  with  great  fluency  and  I 
have  never  heard  a  master  who  could  expound  with  such 
precision  his  doctrine  and  his  views."  Well  can  we  under- 
stand that  it  probably  was  Rousseau  who  put  an  end  to 
his  engagement,  although  his  motives  for  doing  so  are 
not  told  us  definitely.  Rousseau  was  an  extraordinarily 
sensitive  man  and  very  prone  to  suspect  a  slight,  and 
some  misunderstanding  may  have  ended  this  promising 
love  affair.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Rousseau,  im- 
mersed as  he  then  was  in  gloom,  feared  to  link  his  fate 
with  one  for  whom  he  had  a  great  attachment.  That  his 
freedom  brought  him  only  unhappiness  we  learn  from 
Thore,  who  soon  after  this  crisis  joined  Rousseau  at 
Barbizon.  There  Thore  found  the  artist  visiting  no  one, 
seeing  no  one,  but  working  determinedly,  and  finding  in 
his  art  and  in  his  mysterious  converse  with  his  beloved 
trees  his  sole  consolation  for  his  loss. 

But  in  1847 — if  Rousseau  had  only  known  it! — his 
dawn — although  it  was  to  be  but  the  dawn  of  a  stormy 
day — his  dawn  was  almost  at  hand.  In  1848  came  the 
Revolution,  when  a  change  took  place,  not  only  in  the 
politics  of  France,  but  even  in  the  direction  of  the  Salon 
jury  itself,  and  in  1848  Rousseau — how  he  must  have 
wondered ! — found  himself  on  the  jury  intrusted  with  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures  for  the  exhibition.  Rousseau  did 
not  take  advantage  of  his  position  by  exhibiting  himself; 
notwithstanding  he  received  from  the  State  a  commission 
for  a  landscape  of  the  price  of  four  thousand  francs. 
This  order  Rousseau  filled  with  the  ' '  Coucher  de  Soleil, " 
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which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1850-51,  and  is  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

Sensier  tells  us  of  a  solemn  conclave  of  artists  that 
took  place  in  1851.  Their  object  was  to  consider  the 
election  of  a  representative  in  the  Assembly.  But  who 
with  any  knowledge  of  artists  will  not  be  able  to  guess 
the  result  of  this  meeting?  There  was  no  sort  of  agree- 
ment among  the  assembled  bodies.  The  engravers  wished 
the  member  to  proceed  from  their  body,  the  landscape- 
painters  from  theirs,  the  portrait-painters  from  theirs,  and 
so  on.  Rousseau,  who  had  a  liberal  mind,  retired  from 
the  conclave  in  disgust,  and  was  not  heard  of  until  a 
little  later,  when  he  and  Dupre  were  called  upon  to 
shoulder  muskets  and  assist  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  city. 

After  Rousseau  had  returned  again  to  Barbizon,  to 
the  little  house  which  he  occupied  there,  his  friends  dis- 
covered that  he  was  no  longer  living  alone.  He  had 
taken  to  himself  a  female  companion.  Madame  Rous- 
seau, for  so  she  seems  always  to  have  been  called  by 
courtesy,  was  a  native  of  Franche-Comt6,  and  was  a 
peasant's  daughter.  There  was  nothing  very  romantic 
in  the  alliance  between  the  two  people.  The  girl  came 
to  Rousseau  when  she  was  ill,  and  in  difficulties,  and 
Rousseau  attended  to  her  wants,  and  in  time  made 
her  mistress  of  his  little  home.  While  she  was  with 
him  she  never  had  good  health — Rousseau  always 
spoke  of  her  as  his  '*malade" — and  there  came  a  time 
when  she  must  have  been  to  the  painter  a  serious  em- 
barrassment. Yet  Rousseau  must  have  derived  some 
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pleasure  from  her  companionship,  for  even  when  there 
was  a  strong  reason  for  their  separation,  when  she 
became  positively  insane,  he  refused  to  be  parted  from 
her. 

Three  important  pictures  were  shown  by  Rousseau  in 
1849.  One  of  them,  a  "  Lisiere  de  Foret,"  is  now  called 
"A  Glade  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,"  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  famous  Wallace  Collection.  Not  one  of 
these  canvases  was  well  hung,  and  when  the  medals  and 
decorations  were  distributed,  Rousseau  found,  to  his  im- 
mense chagrin,  that  while  Dupre  and  Raffet  were  given 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  to  him  was  offered 
only  a  first-class  medal.  Unfortunately  Rousseau's  dis- 
appointment led  him  into  making  a  strange  error.  He 
attributed  the  slight  that  had  been  passed  upon  him 
entirely  to  the  machinations  of  Dupre,  and  before  his 
friends  could  intervene  he  had  parted  from  a  fellow-artist 
who  had  always  treated  him  with  generosity  and  affec- 
tion. This  rupture  between  the  two  friends  was  mended 
some  years  later,  but  not  until  both  Dupre  and  Rous- 
seau, and  especially  Dupre,  had  suffered  from  Rousseau's 
unfounded  suspicions. 

The  second,  ''Lisiere  de  Foret,"  the  picture  now  in 
the  Louvre,  was  exhibited  in  1850,  and  again  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  brought  sorrow  to  Rousseau.  His 
picture  was  at  first  well  hung,  and  then,  after  Rousseau 
had  seen  it  in  its  good  position,  it  was  shifted,  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  to  an  inferior  place. 
Again,  when  the  distribution  of  medals  and  honours 
took  place,  Rousseau's  name  was  not  to  be  found  among 
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the  decorated,  although  one  of  the  new  recipients  of  the 
Ribbon  was  Diaz,  who  was,  and  loved  to  call  himself,  the 
pupil  of  Rousseau.  Fortunately  Rousseau  did  not  act 
towards  Diaz  as  he  had  acted  towards  Dupre.  Diaz 
certainly  left  his  master  very  little  room  in  his  mind  for 
untimely  doubts.  His  famous  toast  at  the  dinner  of  the 
new  officers  of  the  Legion:  ''A  Theodore  Rousseau, 
notre  maitre  oublie,"  must  have  removed  even  from 
Rousseau's  mind  any  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  his  outspoken  pupil. 

The  Lisieres  de  Foret"  are  certainly  among  the 
very  finest  of  Rousseau's  pictures.  They  differ  in  com- 
position and  illumination,  but  both  are  splendid  har- 
monies of  colour,  both  show  a  great  knowledge  of  nature, 
both  are  full  of  bold  and  supple  brushwork.  Of  the  two 
compositions  possibly  that  of  the  Louvre  picture  is  the 
more  elegant,  while  the  larger  mass  of  shadowed  trees  in 
the  London  work  produces  an  impressive  effect,  which 
compensates  one  for  its  slight  deficiency  in  grace.  In 
both  pictures  the  flat  sunlit  country  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  forest  is  described  with  infinite  poetry 
and  understanding.  If  it  were  possible  to  compare  a 
painting  with  a  musical  composition,  one  would  have  to 
search  among  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  to  find  any 
melody  of  sounds  akin  to  these  two  glowing  and  splendid 
landscapes.  Of  our  own  Constable  we  can  always  think 
with  satisfaction :  he  raised  the  trumpet-call  to  which  the 
French  landscape  painters  of  1830,  with  Rousseau  at 
their  head,  responded.  He  called  and  pointed  out  the 
way,  and  they  took  that  way,  and  found  the  goal  of 
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which  Constable  had  never  more  than  a  distant  and  in- 
terrupted view. 

During  the  five  or  six  years  which  followed  the  delivery 
of  Diaz's  memorable  toast  Rousseau  concerned  himself 
very  little  with  exhibitions  and  honours.  He  lived  during 
that  time  principally  at  Barbizon,  where  he  completed  a 
number  of  now  very  celebrated  works.  True,  he  did  not 
abstain  altogether  from  exhibiting,  but  the  works  which 
represented  him  in  1852  were  not  sent  to  the  Salon  at 
his  own  initiative,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  official 
Director  of  the  Museum. 

Rousseau  had  now  reached  a  stage  when  poverty 
ceased  to  knock  continually  at  his  door.  Pictures  by  the 
artist  had  arrived  at  a  certain  market  value,  and  we  read 
of  Rousseau  being  not  only  able  to  provide  himself  and 
Madame  Rousseau  with  all  the  necessities  of  life,  but 
that  he  could  even  satisfy  his  longing  for  a  few  little 
luxuries  as  well.  He  bought  etchings,  Sensier  tells  us, 
by  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  and  Claude;  he  bought  old 
Japanese  prints;  and  in  1855  he  had  sufficient  ready 
money  at  hand  to  buy  Millet's  ''Peasant  Grafting  a 
Tree."  This  purchase — Rousseau  gave  jC  160  for  the 
picture — was  more  than  anything  else  a  graceful  attempt 
on  Rousseau's  part  to  relieve  Millet's  wants,  and  to  give 
him  encouragement  as  well.  He  bought  the  picture 
under  the  pretence  that  he  was  dealing  for  an  American, 
and  when  Millet  discovered  his  secret,  he  generously  gave 
Millet  the  opportunity  of  selling  the  work  again. 

Among  the  pictures  that  engaged  Rousseau  during 
these  years  of  comparative  peace  at  Barbizon  were 
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"  Marais  dans  les  Landes,"  "  Le  Soir,"  La  Ferme," 
"  Le  Four  Communal,"  "La  Reine  Blanche,"  and 
"Gorge  d'Apremont."  Of  these  pictures  four  at  least 
were  resolute  efforts  to  realize  an  effect  of  hot  noonday 
sunlight.  In  "Marais  dans  les  Landes,"  with  its  flat 
country,  its  pools  of  water,  its  groups  of  cows,  its  flowers, 
its  distant  range  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the  effect  is 
expressed  with  real  grace.  In  the  "  Gorge  d'Apremont," 
with  its  great  oak-trees  and  almost  overwhelming  flood 
of  light,  the  effect  is  expressed  with  drama,  and  in  "La 
Ferme"  we  are  given  all  the  tiring  monotony  of  the 
noonday  sun. 

To  nearly  all  the  work  done  by  him  at  this  time 
Rousseau  gave  an  enormous  amount  of  labour.  He 
touched  and  retouched  his  pictures;  he  tried  this  and 
that  method  to  solve  the  problems  which  interested  him, 
by  which  he  was  in  fact  obsessed,  so  that  it  was  seldom 
that  any  of  these  pictures  passed  from  his  hand  in  a 
condition  which  entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as  master- 
pieces. 

Rousseau  remained  at  Barbizon  until  i860,  when  the 
health  of  Madame  Rousseau  compelled  him  to  take  her 
to  Franche-Comte,  her  native  county.  Already  she  suf- 
fered from  attacks  of  insanity — attacks  which  towards 
the  end  of  Rousseau's  life  became  of  frequent  occurrence, 
if  she  at  that  time  could  ever  have  been  called  sane.  At 
Franche-Comte  Rousseau  left  Madame  Rousseau  with 
her  relations,  and  he,  with  Millet,  proceeded  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  where  Rousseau  made  many  sketches  which  he 
afterwards  developed  into  pictures.   That  Millet  worked 
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with  him  at  Neufchatel  there  is  no  record.  Indeed, 
Millet  in  a  letter  assures  us  with  emphasis  that  the 
scenery  of  Switzerland  gave  him  no  impressions  which 
he  felt  at  all  inclined  to  render  pictorially. 

On  their  return  from  Switzerland  Rousseau  for  the 
second  time  gathered  together  what  pictures  remained 
at  his  disposal  and  sent  them  to  the  Hotel  Drouot,  where 
they  were  sold  by  public  auction.  This  sale  was  but  a 
qualified  success;  for  when  Rousseau  had  paid  all  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  auction,  he  received  for 
twenty-five  canvases  only;^6oo;  not  quite  ^25  a  piece. 
The  sale  was  undoubtedly  necessitated  by  the  expenses 
arising  from  Madame  Rousseau's  illness,  and  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  Salon  of  1857  there  had  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  and  on  the  part 
even  of  the  artist's  own  friends,  to  disparage  his  more 
recent  pictures.  Rousseau's  conscientious  efforts  to  work 
out  problems  of  illumination,  and  his  more  elaborate 
efforts  to  complete  his  pictures,  found  more  enemies 
than  his  early  work,  and  not  so  many  champions  as  his 
freer,  more  poetical,  and  more  spontaneous  method  of 
painting. 

So  threatening  seemed  Rousseau's  outlook  at  this 
period,  that  he  appears  to  have  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  of  leaving  his  native  land.  Amsterdam,  London, 
and  the  United  States  were  all  in  turn  thought  of  as 
possible  refuges  for  him.  At  Amsterdam  the  artists  had 
made  him  a  member  of  their  academy.  In  every  other 
country  Rousseau's  art  was  more  appreciated,  it  ap- 
peared, than  in  France.    Nothing,  however,  came  of 
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these  plans,  and  Rousseau  remained,  fortunately  perhaps, 
to  die  among  his  friends,  and  in  the  land  where  he  had 
fought  out  the  battle  of  his  life. 

While  Rousseau  was  considering  the  advisability  of 
leaving  France,  Madame  Rousseau  became  again  seri- 
ously ill,  and  again  Rousseau  sent  her  to  Franche- 
Comte.  After  she  had  been  there  for  some  time,  and  her 
reason  had  been  somewhat  restored,  Rousseau  set  forth 
to  Franche-Comte  himself  to  fetch  her  home,  leaving 
behind  alone  in  his  house  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Vallardi.   This  young  fellow,  a  painter,  came  also  from 
Franche-Comte,  and  he  came  to  Rousseau,  to  the  not 
too  fortunate  Rousseau,  as  Madame  Rousseau  had  come, 
in  a  state  of  distress,  and  as  unhesitatingly  as  Rousseau 
had  offered  shelter  to  the  young  woman,  so  he  offered  a 
home  also  to  the  young  man.    For  neither  act  of  kind- 
ness was  Rousseau  very  amply  rewarded.   While  the 
great  artist  was  absent  in  Franche-Comte,  young  Val- 
lardi committed  suicide,  killing  himself  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  nearly  setting  fire  to  Rousseau's  house  in 
his  death  agonies.   Millet,  who  was  fetched  by  a  neigh- 
bour to  see  the  body  and  the  bloodstained  room,  wrote 
graphically  of  what  he  witnessed  to  Sensier.  The  danger 
to  which  Vallardi  had  exposed  Rousseau's  house  and 
belongings,  impressed  Millet  scarcely  less  than  did  the 
horrible  death  of  the  young  man.    "It  is  a  perfect 
miracle,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  house  was  not  burnt 
down.   The  candle  had  fallen  first  against  the  sheets, 
and  then  had  rolled  under  the  curtains,  which  it  had 
touched.   And  what  an  accident  for  Rousseau!  for  it 
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would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  fire  had  broken  out, 
that  the  studio,  which  is  just  above,  should  not  have 
been  burnt  too.  Think  of  Rousseau's  canvases,  sketches, 
drawings,  all  on  fire — all  he  had  finished  and  begun, 
destroyed  on  his  return — a  heap  of  ashes!  I  am  be- 
wildered." This  addition  to  the  already  gloomy  atmo- 
sphere which  hung  around  his  house  affected  Rousseau 
seriously.  He  blamed  himself,  most  unnecessarily  of 
course,  for  leaving  Vallardi  at  the  very  time  when  the 
young  man  required  his  companionship. 

Soon  after  this  tragical  occurrence  Rousseau  went  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc  to  make  some  sketches 
for  a  picture  commissioned  by  M.  Hartmann,  but  here 
again  ill-luck  befell  him.  From  working  out  of  doors 
too  late  in  the  season  he  contracted  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  when  he  returned  to  Barbizon  he  was  physic- 
ally, at  any  rate,  a  wreck.  He  lost  his  power  of  sleeping 
and  to  some  degree  his  capacity  for  working,  which  was 
lamentable,  for  he  was  then  passing  through  a  difficult 
period  in  the  development  of  the  three  importantcan vases, 
which  became  afterwards  the  property  of  M.  Hartmann, 
his  new  patron, — I  refer  to  ''La  Ferme,"  "  Le  Four 
Communal,"  and  the  "Village  of  Becquigny."  Led 
astray  by  his  study  and  love  of  Japanese  pictures  Rousseau 
attempted  what  it  has  been  given  only  to  a  Japanese 
artist  to  accomplish,  and  to  give  to  a  landscape  painted 
in  the  West  the  splendour  of  a  scene  that  has  been  copied 
in  the  East.  There  were  times  during  these  strange  and 
mistaken  travails,  there  were  times — for  Rousseau  was 
everlastingly  trying  new  experiments  with  these  pictures 
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during  his  unnatural  quest — when  the  sky  over  the  Pic- 
ardian  Village  of  Becquigny" — Picardy  that  land  of 
tempered  sunlight! — was  like  unto  '*a  firmament  in  which 
Buddha  would  have  chosen  his  throne  of  light."  That 
this  picture  ever  reached  its  present  sober  state  is  a  marvel. 
As  we  know  it,  it  is  a  work  that  may  well  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  asHobbema's  ''Avenue,  Middelharnis." 
In  the  design  of  both  pictures  there  is  the  same  sober  sen- 
timent, in  both  pictures  are  fairly  commonplace  forms 
treated  with  simplicity  and  with  restraint,  and  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  art  and  imagination. 

His  wife's  illness,  as  much  as  his  work  kept  Rousseau 
occupied  until  1865,  when  the  artist  received  an  important 
commission  from  Prince  Demidofif.  The  Prince  required 
of  him  two  large  pictures  to  decorate  a  room  in  which 
there  were  to  be  also  canvases  of  similar  size  by  Corot, 
Dupre — two  pictures  by  each  of  them — and  Fromentin. 
For  the  work  Rousseau  was  to  receive  four  hundred 
pounds.  He  painted  two  upright  panels  representing 
'*  Spring  "  and  the  Setting  Sun  " — two  upright  com- 
positions in  which  there  are  trees  and  water  and  a  great 
deal  of  foreground  foliage;  in  the  evening  subject  is  a 
very  lurid  sky.  Both  pictures,  if  they  may  be  judged  at 
all  from  reproductions,  appear  to  be  a  little  scenic,  in 
touch  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  but  one  must  remember 
in  judging  these  big  panels  that  Rousseau  did  not  paint 
them  under  advantageous  circumstances — was  he  not 
constantly  in  the  companionship  of  an  insane  woman? — 
and  that  the  scale  on  which  he  was  working  was  far  larger 
than  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  To  every  artist 
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is  appointed  a  limit  to  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  that 
he  can  complete  with  any  facility.  Rousseau  touched  his 
limit  in  pictures  very  much  smaller  than  the  Demidoff 
panels.  That  Rousseau's  art,  however,  was  at  this  time 
again  winning  popularity  we  know  from  the  fact  that  in 
1865,  Messrs.  Durand  Ruel  and  Brame  offered  him 
£^,000,  "  for  all  the  old  studies  that  he  had  made  in  his 
youth,"  and  1,400  more  for  some  pictures  that  he  then 
had  in  hand.  This  offer  after  some  hesitation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  artist. 

In  1866  Rousseau  was  again  elected  on  the  Salon  jury, 
and  so  conscientious  and  wise  a  juryman  did  he  make, 
that  in  the  following  year,  in  1867,  the  artists  made  him 
President  of  the  Jury  of  the  Exposition  Universelle. 
Rousseau  had  nearly  now  run  his  course.  He  was  to 
know  to  the  full  what  popularity  meant;  what  it  was  to 
possess  riches;  he  was  to  taste  a  little  further  of  ill- 
treatment  and  injustice,  and  then — death. 

His  duties  as  President  he  performed  with  great  care 
and  success,  making  his  goodness  of  heart  known  to  all 
those  who  had  dealings  with  him.  By  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited by  him,  he  made  clear  to  the  Parisians  that  they 
possessed  the  greatest  landscape-painter  in  the  world ;  he 
sold  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  two  hundred  thousand 
francs' worth  of  pictures,  and  he  received  the  grand  medal. 
But  when  the  distribution  of  honours  came  about  every 
man  who  had  served  on  the  jury  but  Rousseau  received 
some  promotion,  while  he  remained  as  he  had  been  for 
fifteen  years,  a  Chevalier  merely  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

From  this  blow  Rousseau  never  recovered.  Sensier 
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says:  ' '  He  returned  [from  the  distribution]  with  a  purple 
face  and  bloodshot  eyes  ...  I  saw  by  the  twitching  of 
his  features  that  a  dreadful  battle  was  raging  within  him, 
and  I  feared  at  first  that  he  would  break  a  blood-vessel." 
Within  a  month  after  the  distribution  he  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  Alfred  Stevens  and  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  came  to  Barbizon  to  tell  the  sick  painter  that 
the  honour  he  so  much  desired  had  been  at  last  bestowed 
upon  him — that  he  had  been  elected  an  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  But  justice  was  done  to  Rousseau 
when  such  justice  mattered  to  him  little. 

From  the  first  stroke  Rousseau  partially  recovered, 
and  Millet  and  his  wife  took  him  to  Paris,  but  the  change 
did  him  no  good  and  almost  immediately  after  their  re- 
turn to  Barbizon  he  was  again  attacked  by  his  malady. 
These  strokes  followed  each  other  with  ever  increased 
rapidity  until  the  22nd  of  December,  when  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  Millet,  his  old,  and  perhaps,  his  best  friend. 

As  he  approached  his  end  it  is  said  that  he  moved  his 
hands  in  the  air  as  an  artist  often  will  who  is  searching 
in  his  brain  for  a  beautiful  composition.  May  we  not 
therefore  hope  that  as  he  passed  into  eternity  his  thoughts 
were  not  entirely  thoughts  of  bitterness:  that  the  presence 
of  his  dear  friend  brought  some  peace  to  him  during  his 
last  moments,  although  it  must  have  required  not  the 
sight  and  touch  of  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet,  not  visions  of 
pictures  that  could  come  only  to  a  dying  brain,  but  death 
alone  to  still  poor  Rousseau's  ears  to  the  awful  cries  of 
his  insane  mistress. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ROMANTIC 


F  all  the  group  of  artists  which  arose  in  opposition 


V_>/  to  the  classical  school  of  painting  in  France  and 
has  for  convenience  sake  been  termed  the  Romantic 
School,  Rousseau  and  Diaz  alone  bore  to  each  other  the 
relationship  of  master  and  pupil.  And  even  of  Diaz  it 
can  be  said  that  he  owed  to  Rousseau  but  a  small  portion 
of  his  learning.  That  which  endears  the  figure  pictures 
of  Diaz  to  us  could  have  been  taught  to  the  artist  by  no 
man;  and  there  are  landscapes  by  Diaz  in  which  even 
the  influence  of  Rousseau  is  not  at  all  evident. 

The  very  essence  indeed  of  the  sentiment  which  brought 
about  the  revolt  against  the  classical  school — the  school 
of  David — made  any  very  distinct  relationship  between 
members  of  the  younger  group  an  impossibility.  The 
Romanticists  fought  not  against  the  antique  spirit  which 
controlled  the  classical  school,  but  against  the  restric- 
tions which  were  imposed  upon  its  members.  They — the 
Romanticists — maintained  that  in  painting,  as  in  all  fine 
arts,  there  should  be  a  force  dominating  all  formula,  and 
that  dominating  force  should  consist  of  the  personality 
of  the  artist. 

A  painter,  they  said,  having  chosen  his  subject  should 
express  it  just  as  his  temperament  most  particularly 
prompts  him,  but  without  being  entirely  heedless  of  what 
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has  been  painted  before.  He  should  set  aside  the  chosen 
tints,  the  chosen  attitudes  which  the  classicist  held  could 
be  used  only  in  a  picture  with  any  decorum.  For  atti- 
tudes he  should  go  to  nature,  for  colouring  he  should 
consult  the  requirements  of  his  subject,  but  in  regulating 
the  arrangement  of  either,  he  should  consult  first  of  all 
that  which  lies  within  himself.  They  maintained  that 
from  the  brush  of  one  painter  colour  might  be  made  to 
give  something  more  than  mere  pleasure  to  the  eye,  while 
the  line  of  another  artist  might  give  all  the  satisfaction 
that  may  be  derived  from  divers  tints.  Hence  we  find 
Delacroix  expressing  passion  and  movement  not  only  by 
the  energetic  attitudes  of  his  figures,  but  by  his  colour 
as  well;  and  we  find  Millet  showing  us  the  sentiment  of 
a  melancholy  November  afternoon,  not  only  by  a  gray 
sky,  by  bare  brown  listless  branches,  by  flocks  of  black 
home-going  rooks,  but  by  the  amount  of  expression  that 
he  has  put  into  the  outline  of  a  shepherd's  cloak.  Diaz  we 
find  expressing  orientalism  in  his  pictures  not  by  costume 
alone,  nor  alone  by  the  peculiar  cast  of  the  features  of 
his  personages,  or  by  his  radiant  colour,  but  even  by  the 
very  manner  in  which  he  has  applied  the  paint  to  his 
canvases. 

Such  sensitive  use  of  the  brush  and  the  colour-box  no 
man  could  transmit  to  another,  even  if  he  wished  to ;  and 
although  Rousseau  taught  Diaz  a  few  technical  secrets 
which  enabled  Diaz  to  paint  forest  scenes  as  he  had  never 
painted  them  before,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Romanticist 
passing  on  to  a  pupil  information  that  enabled  his  disciple 
to  produce  a  work  which  is  ever  likely  to  be  confounded 
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with  that  of  his  master.  Such  a  miracle  would  have  been 
impossible.  An  artist  who  follows  his  own  emotions  in 
the  directions  of  his  brush  can  have  no  real  pupil,  cannot 
form  a  school.  As  well  might  he  attempt  to  transmit  to 
another  or  others  his  own  soul. 

But  although  it  may  have  been  forbidden  to  those  who 
have  painted  according  to  their  impulses  to  transfer  what 
has  been  their  heritage  to  those  who  have  come  after 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  most  individual 
of  the  painters  have  profited  by  the  victories  of  former 
masters,  and  that  they  in  turn  have  left  to  those  who 
follow  them  something  which  is  very  much  like  to  a 
sign-post  upon  a  road ;  it  indicates  the  way  to  the  haven 
at  which  a  persevering  artist  may  arrive  be  he  only 
sufficiently  equipped — with  genius. 

The  first  French  artist  who  proved  that  besides  the 
kingdom  of  the  classicist  there  were  other  kingdoms 
worth  conquering  was  Baron  Gros.  But  he,  after  all, 
proved  an  unwilling  guide.  Having  by  his  pictures, 
'*Les  Pestiferes  de  Jaffa,"  and  Bataille  d'Eylau," 
undermined  the  dominion  of  the  great  David,  and  hav- 
ing started  by  his  example  such  artists  as  Gericault, 
Delaroche  and  Delacroix  upon  their  conquering  way,  he 
became  saddened  by  the  unlooked-for  fruits  of  his  success 
and  after  one  pathetic  effort  to  return  to  his  earlier  style 
— which  was  of  the  school  of  David — he  committed  sui- 
cide by  drowning  himself  in  the  Seine  at  Meudon  in  1835. 

Delacroix,  in  his  turn,  took  a  part  in  the  influences 
which  favoured  both  Millet  and  Diaz,  at  all  events  at  the 
beginning  of  their  careers.  To  Diaz  he  explained  to  what 
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extent  emotion  maybe  aroused  by  colour,  and  to  Millet 
he  suggested  the  amount  of  force  and  sentiment  that  may 
be  lent  to  a  canvas  by  lively  brushwork. 

In  landscape  painting  the  classical  traditions  were  first 
of  all  interfered  with  by  Paul  Huet,  but  before  he  entered 
into  revolt  it  seems  that  even  in  the  older  school  there 
had  been  some  unrest.  The  landscapes  of  Valenciennes, 
who  painted  pictures  after  the  patterns  of  Poussin  and 
Claude,  proved  that  good  models  may  be  followed  closely 
for  too  long  a  while,  and  Michallon,  Remond  and  Wate- 
let  turned  their  backs  on  temples  and  nymphs  and  made 
pictures  out  of  such  picturesque  ingredients  as  broken 
bridges,  Alpine  torrents,  chalets  and  waterfalls. 

But  to  Huet  it  was  revealed  that  from  the  more  in- 
timate scenes  in  his  own  country  material  could  be  de- 
rived for  pictures,  and  his  revelation  was  brought  further 
home  to  him  by  the  arrival  of  the  landscapes  of  John 
Constable  and  the  presence  of  Bonington  in  Paris. 
Huet  was  of  a  poetical  temperament  but  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  observation,  and  his  execution  was  not  always 
equal  to  his  conceptions,  yet  he  did  some  good  work, 
and  when  he  died  in  1869  many  of  his  pictures  had  been 
already  added  to  the  national  museums.  But  notwith- 
standing his  good  though  somewhat  accentless  painting, 
it  was  more  by  his  upholding  and  explanation  of  the 
art  of  Constable  that  he  benefited  his  art  and  his  nation. 
With  Huet  worked  in  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  Cabat 
and  Camille  Flers  and  Roqueplan.  To  Jules  Dupre, 
however,  it  was  given  to  go  forth  into  the  fields  and 
show  definitely  that  in  the  rendering  of  light  and  actual 
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facts  there  was  a  charm  against  which  all  worn-out 
formula  could  hold  no  longer  sway.  This  triumph  he 
shared  to  some  extent  with  Rousseau — to  some  extent 
only,  at  first,  for  it  was  owing  to  the  example  of  Dupre 
that  Rousseau  finally  delivered  himself  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Remond,  his  master. 

Of  the  painters  who  profited  by  their  intercourse  at 
Barbizon  with  Millet  and  Rousseau,  none  rose  to  higher 
eminence  than  Charles  Jacque.  Before  Jacque  studied 
the  pictorial  arts  he  had  served  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  as  an 
assistant  to  a  map-maker,  and  as  a  soldier  in  the  line. 
His  education  as  an  artist  was  not  very  systematic,  yet 
he  appears  fairly  early  in  his  artistic  career  to  have 
gained  some  reputation  as  an  illustrator  of  books.  Later 
he  made  himself  known  as  an  etcher,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  produced  as  many  as  four  hundred  plates;  all  these, 
some  of  them  containing  very  picturesque  designs,  were 
done  before  he  began  to  paint. 

After  he  had  been  using  colours  for  about  four  years 
— during  that  time  he  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Millet  and  Diaz — he  started  with  Millet,  in  1849,  on 
the  memorable  first  visit  to  Barbizon,  where  Jacque  after- 
wards spent  also  a  greater  portion  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  persistent  worker  out  of  doors,  and  many  artists  now 
living  were  familiar  with  the  picturesque  figure  of  Jacque 
on  his  way  to  his  subject,  laden  with  innumerable  can- 
vases, and  accompanied  by  four  or  five  very  tame  sheep, 
who  acted  as  his  companions  and  his  models.  Jacque 
for  the  most  part  painted  two  sorts  of  pictures — farm- 
yard interiors,  in  which  there  were  animals  and  birds, 
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and  forest  scenes,  or  pictures  of  the  plain  of  Barbizon, 
in  which  there  is  almost  invariably  a  flock  of  sheep.  A 
vivacity  of  touch  and  richness  of  colour  characterize  his 
farmyard  pictures,  while  his  landscapes  are  usually  of 
dignified  composition:  the  trees  in  them  are  well  drawn, 
the  masses  of  foliage  largely  conceived  and  decorative 
in  their  arrangement,  and,  like  Millet,  Jacque  was  un- 
commonly alive  to  the  beauty  of  a  well-imagined  and  a 
well-drawn  foreground.  His  sheep,  when  he  introduced 
them,  were  as  a  rule  important  features  in  his  landscape. 
About  a  sheep  he  knew  nearly  all  that  an  artist  need 
know.  He  drew  them  admirably.  And  not  only  did  he 
draw  them  well,  but  he  was  able  to  envelop  them  in 
atmosphere,  and  give  them  just  their  right  importance 
to  their  surrounding  landscape  and  sky.  Jacque  received 
the  Ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1867. 

It  would  be  not  unfair  to  say  that  Jules  Breton,  who 
was  born  thirteen  years  after  the  great  peasant-painter, 
had  his  attention  drawn  by  Millet  to  the  pictorial  beauty 
of  rural  life.  Between,  however,  the  pictures  of  the  two 
artists  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Full  of  sentiment  though 
his  "L'Alouette  "  may  be  and  La  Glaneuse,"  and  sta- 
tuesque though  his  figures  certainly  are  in  both  canvases, 
they  have  about  them  a  poetry  that  is  essentially  modern, 
while  the  poetry  of  Millet's  pictures  belongs  to  all  ages. 
Jules  Breton  received  five  medals  between  1855  and  1867 : 
the  Medal  of  Honour  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1872, 
the  Ribbon  of  the  Legion  in  1861,  and  the  Cross  in  1867. 
He  received,  therefore,  for  his  agreement  with  the  spirit 
of  modernity  a  rich  reward. 
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Monticelli  certainly  more  than  any  other  artist  pro- 
fited from  a  study  of  Diaz's  eloquent  use  of  colour.  He 
was  born  in  Marseilles  in  1814,  was  the  son  of  a  gauger, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  a  local  artist  who  had  learnt 
from  Ingres.  It  was  not  until  he  went  to  Paris  and 
saw  the  work  of  Delacroix  and  Diaz  that  he  understood 
in  what  manner  he  was  himself  best  equipped  to  express 
himself  in  painting.  From  the  time  of  this  revelation 
form  played  an  ever  less  obviously  important  part  in 
the  composition  of  his  pictures;  and  in  his  latter  days 
Monticelli  produced  work  which  to  an  eye  unaccustomed 
to  the  pictures  of  Monticelli,  appears  to  be  devoid  of  de- 
sign, drawing  and  meaning.  Yet  in  these  apparently 
chaotic  arrangements  of  glowing  and  deeply  harmonious 
colour,  design  and  drawing  are  always  to  be  found;  and 
many  of  them  are  as  full  of  incident,  anyhow  of  sugges- 
tion and  of  poetry,  as  an  early  Italian  romance.  Indeed, 
some  of  Monticelli's  figures,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
not  unlike  butterflies,  or  birds,  or  merely  fragments  of 
deliciously  coloured  paint,  in  the  end  turn  out  to  have 
been  fashioned  by  a  hand  as  keenly  alive  to  the  allure- 
ment of  feminine  beauty  as  was  the  hand  of  Watteau,  or 
to  the  impressiveness  of  a  statuesque  form  as  was  the 
hand  of  Ingres  himself. 

During  Monticelli's  life  his  pictures  were  of  little 
value.  Strange  stories  are  related  in  the  inns  of  Pro- 
vence about  his  methods  of  working  and  of  living.  If 
we  are  to  believe  what  we  are  told  rather  than  our  senses 
and  our  intelligence,  his  tempestuous  technique  was  the 
result  more  of  chance  than  of  set  purpose.   Many  of  his 
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canvases  are  said  to  have  been  executed  while  Mon- 
ticelli  was  under  the  influence  of  drink.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  both  in  Provence  and  in  Paris  he  must 
have  been  often  at  his  wits'  end  to  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life;  for  no  pictures  could  have  appealed  less  than 
Monticelli's  to  a  bourgeois  taste.  In  Paris  poor  Mon- 
ticelli  is  said  to  have  actually  hawked  his  pictures  about 
in  the  streets. 

During  the  war  he  returned  to  Marseilles,  his  native 
city,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  died,  in  1886,  of 
drink.  During  his  last  years  in  Marseilles  he  received 
sufficient  money,  paid  to  him  daily,  for  his  requirements, 
although  at  that  time  neither  in  Paris  nor  in  London  was 
his  work  well  known.  The  first  people  to  discover  that 
in  Monticelli's  gorgeously-painted  dreams  there  was 
food  for  contemplation  and  delight,  and  that  they  had  a 
marvellous  decorative  value,  were  the  Americans,  who 
also  were  the  first  to  realize  that  Millet  was  a  great 
master.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Monticelli 
received  neither  orders  nor  medals. 

Not  only  has  the  study  of  the  peasant  in  the  open  air 
and  at  his  toil  been  perpetuated  by  Jules  Breton,  but  one 
or  two  other  painters  besides  have  carried  on  the  work 
in  a  more  or  less  notable  manner. 

Bastien-Lepage,  who  was  born  in  1848  at  Damvillers, 
and  who  was  also  the  son  of  a  farmer,  recognized  the 
dignity  of  the  peasant's  life,  and  he  set  down  in  full  the 
result  of  his  observations.  Lepage  was  by  no  means  an 
imitator  of  Millet  or  of  Breton.  Realism  was  his  par- 
ticular study;  and  to  the  study  of  light  and  of  character 
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he  made  many  great  sacrifices.  With  transitory  effects 
of  Hght  and  shade  he  had  nothing  to  do;  nor  did  he 
pose  his  models  in  attitudes  which  they  were  unable  for 
long  to  maintain.  Hence  his  pictures  are  a  little  mo- 
notonous: we  have  in  them  mostly  the  same  effect  of 
quiet  gray  light;  and  in  his  figures  there  are  the  same 
uninspired  gestures.  But  that  effect  of  gray  light  which 
he  so  favoured — by  necessity — he  rendered  excellently, 
and  his  peasants  are  well  drawn  and  well  modelled ;  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  he  followed  their  character  closely. 
It  was  Lepage's  ambition  to  make  a  painted  scene  re- 
semble a  slice  of  nature  seen  through  a  window,  and  so 
nearly  did  he  attain  to  his  heart's  desire,  that  from  his 
pictures  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  manner  of  man 
Lepage  was.   He  died  in  1884. 

For  a  while  Mr.  George  Clausen  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Lepage,  and  during  that  time  he  made  us  as 
intimate  with  the  features  of  the  English  peasantry  as 
we  had  become,  because  of  Lepage,  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  countrymen  of  France.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  manner  of  study  was  incapable  of  develop- 
ment, Mr.  Clausen  has  of  late  years  adopted  a  freer  and 
more  artistic  technique,  has  studied  many  beautiful  effects 
of  illumination  that  were  unapproached  by  Lepage.  He 
has  studied,  too,  the  poetry  of  movement,  and  when  his 
work  reminds  us  of  Jean-Franfois  Millet,  as  it  does  very 
often,  we  can  still  enjoy  it,  for  in  addition  to  that  which 
he  owes  to  the  master,  Mr.  Clausen  presents  us  with  the 
result  of  his  own  observation,  and  that  which  is  the  out- 
come of  his  own  poetical  temperament. 
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M.  Lhermitte  has  also  drawn  and  painted  the  French 
peasant  at  all  manner  of  toil  with  some  of  the  careful 
observation  that  was  characteristic  of  Jean-Francois 
Millet.  His  work  is  remarkable  for  its  great  ability  and 
still  more  for  its  extraordinary  frankness. 

One  of  the  most  unlucky  painters  who  fell  under  the 
sway  of  Rousseau  and  Diaz  and  other  great  landscape 
artists  of  their  period  was  Adolphe  Hervier.  He  was 
born  in  1827  and  died  in  1879.  During  his  life  he  was 
refused  twenty-three  times  by  the  Salon  jury.  But  for 
all  that  he  was  a  capable  artist.  However,  he  was  want- 
ing in  individuality,  and  he  followed  too  many  sign- 
posts, and  never  quite  reached  the  kingdom  of  his  desire. 
Whether  he  followed  the  inspirations  of  Rousseau,  Corot, 
or  his  master,  Eugene  Isabey,  his  technique  was  always 
marred  by  too  heavy  a  touch.  In  his  etchings  he  is 
more  interesting,  and  in  his  lithographs  he  is  more  in- 
teresting than  in  his  etchings.  They  show  that  he  had 
a  fine  sense  of  composition — a  capacity  for  arranging 
massive  forms,  and  for  setting  out  his  picture  in  good 
proportions  of  light  and  shade. 

Far  more  successful  has  been  Harpignies,  who  seldom 
composed  a  picture  that  was  not  replete  with  elegance 
and  style.  At  a  ripe  age,  as  late  as  1897,  he  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  his  splendidly-conceived  and 
painted  '-Solitude,"  a  picture  of  a  river  bank  flanked 
with  trees,  in  which  one  of  the  most  transient  and  beau- 
tiful effects  of  evening  was  set  forth  poetically  and  with 
that  truth  which  can  be  the  outcome  of  only  very  long 
study. 
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Here  in  England,  in  our  midst,  we  have  Mr.  Pepper- 
corn and  Mr.  Muhrmann  among  others  painting  land- 
scape and  searching  for  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade 
and  of  tone,  such  as  Millet  and  Rousseau  loved.  But 
they  are  obeying  their  own  emotions,  as  did  Millet  and 
Rousseau  and  the  other  artists  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  this  book.  The  bond  which  binds  all  these 
painters  together  is  that  they  have  sought  or  are  seeking 
in  their  own  ways  not  for  what  is  trivial  in  nature,  but 
for  what  in  some  way  or  other  conveys  to  us  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  infinity. 
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Millet's  greatness,  53;  welcomes 
Millet  to  Barbizon,  61;  romantic 
story  of  his  birth,  145,  146;  death  of 
his  mother,  147;  his  childhood,  147, 
148;  loses  his  leg  from  a  snake  bite, 
149;  in  M.  Gillet's  atelier  at  Sevres, 
150;  his  poverty,  151;  his  visions, 
152;  studies  under  Souchon,  153;  his 
love  of  the  East,  153,  154;  influence 
of  Correggio  on,  154,  155;  his  suc- 
cess, 157;  at  Barbizon,  157;  story  of 
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his  friendship  with  Rousseau,  158, 
159;  his  flower  pictures,  160;  story 
of  his  toast  to  Rousseau,  165;  loss 
of  his  son,  167;  his  Hmitatlons,  168, 
169;  his  increasing  success,  170; 
g-oes  to  Brussels,  170;  his  death,  171 , 
172;  his  appearance  and  character, 
172;  his  debt  to  Rousseau,  215,  216. 

Di^bold,  M.,  124,  125. 

Dupr^,  Jules,  birth  of,  124;  goes  to 
Paris,  125;  story  of  the  marquis  and, 
126-128;  his  temperament,  128;  early 
success,  130;  visit  to  England,  131; 
his  friendship  with  Rousseau,  132, 
133, 197;  commission  from  the  state, 
135;  Rousseau's  quarrel  with,  136; 
change  in  his  work,  137;  his  colour- 
ing, 139;  goes  to  Picardy,  140;  death 
of,  140. 

Durand-Ruel,  M.,  105,  107. 

Eaton,  Mr.  Wyatt,  quoted,  4,  63,  72, 

84,  85,  93,  108,  III,  112,  113,  116. 
Evening-  {T)\ypr6),  129. 

Fee  aux  Perles,  La  (Diaz),  168. 
Ferme,  La  (Rousseau)  198,  199,  207, 
210. 

Feuardent,  M.,  105;  portrait  of  the 

daughter  of,  55. 
First  Steps,  The,  2 1 . 
Flute  Lesson,  The,  56. 
Forbes,  Mr.  J.  S.,  53,  54,  78,  96,  159, 

200. 

Forest  of  Compiegne,  The{D\x^v€),  138. 
Forest  of  Compiegne,  The  (Rousseau), 
188. 

Fountain  of  Montmartre,  The,  59. 


Four  Communal,  Le  (Rousseau),  207, 
210. 

Gardeuse  d''Oies,  La,  87. 

Gavet,  M.,  93,  loi,  118. 

Georges,  M.,  45,  46. 

Glllet,  M.,  124,  125,  150. 

Glorglone,  his  "  Concert  Champetre  " 

copied  by  Millet,  47. 
Givre,  Le  (Rousseau),  133,  134,  200. 
Gleaners,  The,  78,  80,  96. 
Going  to  Work,  66. 
Gorge  d^Apremont  (Rousseau),  207. 
Grafter,  The,  73,  74. 
Gros,  Baron,  217. 

H agar  and  Lshmael,  destruction  of  the 

canvas,  59. 
Harplgnies,  224. 

Hartmann,  M.  Fr^ddrlc,  98,  loi,  107, 

110,  116,  210. 
Haymakers  resting,  59,  60. 
Hervier,  Adolphe,  224. 
Horses  Drinking,  58. 
Huet,  Paul,  218. 

Immaculate  Conception,  the,  painted 
for  the  Pope,  and  lost,  82. 

Jacque,  Charles,  62,  219. 

Japanese  Art,  Millet  and  Rousseau's 
love  of,  100. 

J  aval  n,  M.,  Mayor  of  Cherbourg,  por- 
trait of,  52,  55. 

Jumelln,  Louise,  Millet's  grand- 
mother, 5, 33, 34,  40, 42 ;  death  of,  67. 

Knitting  Lesson,  The,  loi. 

Langlols,  Millet's  master,  40,  41. 
Larmes  de  Veuvage,  Les  (Diaz),  166. 
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Latrone,  M.,  befriends  Millet,  70. 
Lebrisseux,  Ahh6  Jean,  71,  72. 
Lemaire,  Catherine,  Millet's  second 

wife.  See  Millet,  Madame. 
Lemerre,  M.,  99. 
Lhermitte,  M.,  224. 
Lisiere  de  Foret  (Rousseau),  204. 
Lorentz,  185,  188,  189. 
Love  the  Conqueror,  54. 

Maire,  M.,  179. 
Man  leaning  on  a  Hoe,  88. 
Man  spreading  Manure,  67. 
Mantz,  M.  Paul,  93,  138. 
Marais  dans  les  Landes  (Rousseau), 
198,  207. 

Mare  a  la  Vallee  de  la  Sole  (Diaz),  164. 
Mare  aux  Viperes,  La  (Diaz),  167. 
Marolle,  15,  50,  51. 
Maternite,  La,  109. 
Meissonier,  a  picture  by  Diaz  bought 
by,  162. 

Michael  Angelo,  influence  of,  on  Mil- 
let, 8,  12,  47,  48. 

Milkmaid,  The,  53. 

Moissonneurs ,  Les,  64,  68. 

Monticelli,  221,  222. 

Millet,  Abb^  Charles,  6,  33. 

Millet,  J.  F.,  the  tragical  side  of  his 
life  exaggerated,  i ;  inspired  by  St. 
Francis,  3;  his  love  of  children,  4, 
5;  influence  of  his  grandmother  on, 
5 ;  his  early  teachers,  6 ;  his  wide 
reading,  7,  8 ;  his  self-confidence,  9, 
10;  cannot  be  called  a  martyr,  11, 
12  ;  his  first  and  second  marriages, 
13;  the  ^ovichQr  pastiches,  15;  his 
ideal  life  at  Barbizon,  17 ;  his  power 
of  description,  19,  20 ;  his  love  of  the 


country,  21 ;  his  love  of  gardening, 
23,  24,  25 ;  his  life  consistent,  25, 
26;  his  friendships,  27;  appreciation 
of  his  workin  England  and  America, 
27,  28 ;  his  connection  with  Sensier, 
28-30 ;  his  birth  and  parentage,  32 ; 
his  early  drawings,  36,  37 ;  goes  to 
Cherbourg  with  his  father,  37; 
placed  under  Mouchel,  39 ;  death  of 
his  father,  40 ;  return  to  Cherbourg, 
40;  studies  under  Langlois,  41; 
granted  a  yearly  allowance,  42 ;  goes 
to  Paris,  42;  life  in  Paris,  44 ;  studies 
the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre,  46-48; 
enters  Delaroche's  studio,  49;  re- 
turns to  Cherbourg,  51;  his  first 
marriage,  53 ;  returns  to  Paris,  53 ; 
nude  studies  by,  54;  his  second 
marriage,  55 ;  visit  to  Havre,  56 ; 
again  in  Paris,  57;  serious  illness 
of,  58;  his  Winnower  bought  by 
the  Government,  58 ;  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  59;  goes  to  Barbizon, 
60;  life  at  Barbizon,  62-64; 
Sower,  64-66 ;  death  of  his  grand- 
mother, 67 ;  visit  to  Gruchy,  71 ;  de- 
scription of  his  studio,  72,  73 ;  pic- 
tures of  shepherds  by,  76-78;  story 
of  his  picture  painted  for  the  Pope, 
82 ;  his  frequent  headaches,  83 ;  his 
home -life,  85;  his  contract  with 
Stevens  and  Blanc,  85,  86;  his  draw- 
ings, 88,  93,  94;  visits  to  Vichy,  95, 
97 ;  death  of  Rousseau,  97 ;  growing 
infirmities,  98;  made  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  98 ;  visit  to 
Switzerland,  98;  etching  for  Le- 
merre, 99;  hischildren,  ioi,io9;goes 
to  Cherbourg,  105 ;  visit  to  Gr^ville, 
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106;  peacefulness  of  his  last  years, 
107;  his  personal  appearance,  112, 
113;  commission  to  paint  a  chapel 
in  the  Pantheon,  115;  last  days,  117; 
his  death,  118. 

Millet,  Jean -Louis,  father  of  the 
painter,  his  musical  talent,  2,  5,  35 ; 
takes  his  son  to  Cherbourg,  37 ;  ill- 
ness of,  39 ;  death  of,  40. 

Millet,  Madame,  Millet's  first  wife, 
13.  53- 

Millet,  Madame,  Millet's  second  wife, 

13.  14.  55.  56,  95- 
Millet,  Madame,  motherof  thepainter, 

34.  35- 

Morning-  {Dupr6),  129,  138. 
Mouchel,  Millet's  first  teacher,  38,  39. 
Muhrmann,  Mr.,  225. 

New-Born  Calf,  The,  91. 
Nouvelle  Soci^t^,  The,  134. 
November,  loi,  102. 
Nymphs  of  Calypso,  The  (Diaz),  156. 

CEdipus  being  taken  from  a  tree,  57, 
58. 

Offering  to  Pan,  An,  56,  57. 
Ono,  Mile.  Pauline- Virginie,  Millet's 
first  wife,  13,  53;  portrait  of,  53. 

Paira,  M.,  147,  148,  151. 

Pare  aux  Moutons  Series,  The,  77. 

Pastel,  Millet's  drawings  in,  89,  103. 

Peppercorn,  Mr.,  225. 

P^rier,  M.  Casimir,  194. 

Pl^dagnel,  M.,  24,  84,  85. 

Pig-killers,  The,  104. 

Poussin,  Nicholas,  his  influence  on 

Millet,  47,  48. 
Priory,  The,  116. 


R6mond,  M.,  180,  181,  183. 

Rollin,  M.  Ledru,  58. 

Romantic  School,  The,  215. 

Romieu,  M.,  67. 

Rousseau,  Madame,  99,  207. 

Rousseau,  Theodore,  61 ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Millet,  70,  75;  tragedy  of 
his  life,  83;  late  honours  accorded 
to,  97;  his  friendship  with  Dupr^, 
132,  133,  197;  quarrels  with  Dupr6, 
136,  204;  story  of  his  friendship  with 
Diaz,  158,  159;  toasted  by  Diaz, 
165,  205;  birth  and  parentage  of, 
177;  early  sketches,  178;  secretary 
to  M.  Maire,  179;  studies  under 
R^mond,  180,  181 ;  goes  to  Auver- 
gnat,  182,  183;  helped  by  Ary 
Scheflfer,  183,  184;  acquaintance 
with  Thor^,  187,  188;  tour  in  the 
Alps,  188;  his  Descente  des  Vaches 
rejected  by  the  Salon,  190;  first 
visit  to  Barbizon,  192;  death  of 
his  mother,  193;  life  at  Barbizon, 
195;  his  painting  of  trees,  195,  196; 
visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Creuse,  198, 
199;  expedition  to  the  Landes,  198; 
spoilt  his  pictures  by  over-elabora- 
tion, 199;  his  extraordinary  facility, 
200;  his  engagement  broken  off, 
201,  202;  his  personal  appearance, 
201 ;  his  position  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  202 ;  return  to  Barbizon 
with  Madame  Rousseau,  203;  in- 
sanity of  Madame  Rousseau,  207 ; 
visit  to  Switzerland  with  Millet,  207, 
208 ;  sale  of  his  pictures,  208;  suicide 
of  Vallardi,  209 ;  seized  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  210;  commis- 
sion from  Prince  Demidoff,  211; 
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made  President  of  the  Jury  of  the 
Exposition  Universelle,  1867,  212; 
overlooked  at  the  distribution  of 
honours,  212;  elected  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  97,  213; 
seized  with  paralytic  strokes,  213; 
death  of,  213. 

Sacrifice  to  Priapus,  A,  56. 

Scheflfer,  Ary,  183,  184,  190. 

Sensier,  Alfred,  his  friendship  with 
Millet  discussed,  28-30;  quoted,  i, 
4,  8,  13,  17,  18,  19,  24,  25,  68,  75,  81, 
85,  90,  97,  100,  106,  110,  133,  203. 

Setting-  Sun  (Rousseau),  211. 

Sewing- Lesson,  A,  116. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Quincy,  116. 

Sheepfold  by  Moonlight,  86. 

Shepherdess,  The,  91,  92,  96. 

Sigalon,  M.  153. 

Silvestre,  Thdophile,  96,  149,  170. 

Sleeping  Labourers,  58. 

Souchon,  M.,  153. 

Sowers,  The,  64-66,  80. 

Spring  {pa.nQ\  painted  for  M.  Thomas), 

92;  (Louvre),  loi,  108,  110-116, 
Spring  (Rousseau),  211. 
Spring  Flowers,  22. 


Stevens,  Alfred,  85,  86. 

Stevens,  Arthur,   contract  between 

Millet,  Blanc  and,  85,  86,  88. 
Storm,  The  (Diaz),  160. 

Tesse,  M.,  91,  92. 

Theocritus,  Millet's  illustrations  to, 
90. 

Thomas,  M.,  92. 

Thor^,  Th^ophile,  187,  199,  202. 

Tobit,  69,  86. 

Tondeuse,  La,  87. 

Vallardi,  suicide  of,  209. 
Vanner,  M., -portrait  of,  56. 
Van  Praet,  M.,  91. 
Vue  d'Angleterre  (Dupr^),  131. 

Wheelwright,  Edward,  4,  14,  84,  113. 
Wilson,  John,  91,  no. 
Winnower,  The,  58. 
Winter,  88,  92. 
Woman  carrying  Milk,  109. 
Woman  Churning,  loi,  102. 
Woman  feeding  Chickens,  70. 
Woman  leading  a  Cow,  82. 
Womansewing  by  Lamplight,  1 10, 1 1 1. 
Wool-carders,  88. 


